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The Heating Field. 


THERE is now a lull in the correspondence that has been 
proceeding in our columns on the “ Gas-Heating Field ;” 
and it will be perhaps a convenient time to review the corre- 
spondence so far as it has gone. We trust, however, that 
this will not be taken as an indication that we desire the 
correspondence to cease. On the contrary, it is hoped that 
the review will induce others to express their opinions. In 
the first place, we cannot say that the correspondence has 
satisfied our expectations. Every gas undertaking in the 
United Kingdom has a heating field of its own awaiting 
more enthusiastic and determined culture than it has re- 
ceived in the past; but how many of the managements of 
gas undertakings in the United Kingdom have evinced any 
interest in the subject under discussion by an expression of 
their opinions and a statement of experience? Very few. 
Yet how helpful those opinions and experiences might be 
to the gas industry at the present time! We are mindful 
of the difficulty with which the official heads of gas under- 
takings are beset in giving voice to opinions that may not 
meet with the approbation of their Boards and Committees, 
and may not accord with the set policy of the latter. But 
this heating question is one in connection with which proper 
names are not essential to the publication of opinions and 
experience, though they assist in carrying weight; and the 
communication of personal views and experiences under a 
pseudonym cannot be deemed, in such a matter, to consti- 
tute any breach of loyalty, or to commit an undertaking in 
any way. Itisto be hoped that this hint (in cases where the 
preference is that identity should be suppressed) will suffice 
to bring further contribution to the discussion of this for the 
present time very apposite subject. 

To the subject itself. We are convinced of two things— 
that heating by gas has not made the progress that it ought 
to have done, and that it is not now making the advance 
that it should do. We ask for the causes of this ; and our 
correspondence points to more reasons why it has not ad- 
vanced in the past than reasons why it should not advance 
with greater vigour in the present and the future. However, 
victory over a disease is more assured when there has been 
proper discrimination as to its causes. In this case, there 
can be picked from the correspondence, with certainty that 
they are true, each and all causes that have separately or 
conjointly resulted in the dilatory forward movement in this 
branch of business. Let us sum them up: The cost of gas 
as a fuel, the past inefficiency of fires, the evil influence on 
consumers of the earlier uneconomical fires, the antipathy 
engendered by the primitive ill-constructed fires, the unsuit- 
ability of fires for existing structural conditions, the difficulty 
of readily maintaining in good order the old-fashioned types, 
the want of means of regulation, the apathy of Directors 
and Committees in offering inducement to consumers to use 
gaseous fuel, and in energetically making known the im- 
provement in gas-fires to counteract the influences of bygone 
inefficiency. There we have a substantial and comprehen- 
Sive list of causes that have kept gas heating from enjoying 
that great popularity so lavishly showered upon the cooking- 
stove and the prepayment meter system. 

When we disinterestedly examine these causes in the light 
of present-day conditions, it is patent that, if gas heating 
does not progress with greater strength in the future than in 
the past, if competitors are allowed to come in and occupy 
the field which the gas industry is in the most favoured 
position to occupy, the fault will rest upon those who, from 
the administrative seats, rule the fortunes of the industry. 
We have to-day gas that is more suitable than ever before 
for use as fuel; it is gas the net producing cost of which is 
less than before; and there are on the market cheap and 
reliable rotary meters by which a tempting discount can be 





offered to consumers of gas for fuel purposes—a use which 
proceeds in the winter by day as well as by night. Then 
as to the inefficiency of fires in relation to consumption, the 
difficulty of maintaining the old-fashioned types, and the 
absence of provision for regulation, our recent notices of 
representative up-to-date patterns show these drawbacks 
to be bygones. They have all been conquered. Regarding 
the point as to the unsuitability of gas-fires to existing 
conditions, the art of the gas-fire maker has, to the length 
of his power, been exercised to meet this drawback; but 
there has been very little give and take. The gas-fire 
maker cannot work miracles. He produces fires as far as 
he is able to suit “existing conditions;” but the “ exist- 
“ing conditions ” do not recede a step from their old-estab- 
lished position to meet the gas-fire maker. Go into any of 
the modern built houses, and see whether the assertion is 
not substantiated by the evidences of the continued apothe- 
osis, by the architect and builder, of the old dirt-producing 
coal-grate, with perchance some slight modification. Never- 
theless, the gas-fires of to-day are a great—a very great— 
advance on their predecessors in suitability. Then, as to 
the apathy of Directorsand Committees. Weare afraid that 
just as the past inefficiency of gas-fires influences consumers 
in the present, so does past experience influence Directors 
and Committees, and has largely fostered the apathy over 
this business that is found in so many places. To those 
Directors and Committees, we would say “Try again.” 
There is much and a variety of ground work to be done in 
this direction; and upon it must be brought zeal and well- 
directed method. There is too much neglect of consumers. 
One of our correspondents, “ A Consumer in the South,” 
writes : 

In every room in my house, except the living room and the day 
nursery, a gas-fire has been fixed; and there would be one in each 
of these rooms also, if I could gauge with any degree of certainty how 
much gas I should be likely to use during the year, and if my gascom- 
pany would encourage me to use the fires by either granting me a rebate 


or charging me on a lower scale for the gasso used. At present, however, 
the gas company do not seem to cave whether I use coal-fires ov gas-fires. 


” 


« A Consumer in the South” is not in a peculiar position in 
being able to attest a very real lethargy on the part of some 
gas managements regarding the heating business. We can 
name districts round about London where, over a long course 
of years, no direct message has been received by consumers 
from the gas companies regarding gas-fires, their usefulness, 
their labour-saving and cleanly virtues, nor as to any facility 
being afforded by the companies for the adoption of gas-fires. 
An occasional illustration on the back of the gas bill, with a 
reference to hire or purchase outright of a fire, is not a suffh- 
cient display of energy. ‘The first and last feature of interest 
about a gas account is the total sum due to the vendors of 
the gas. 

Then, again, we have in the correspondence Mr. H. H. 
Clegg (whose patronymic by the way is one honoured in 
the gas industry, though our correspondent may not figure 
as a branch of the same genealogical tree) remarking: 
“ Many consumers I have come across say they have had 
“ experience of gas-fires, but I find in most cases that the 
“ experience was gained some years ago.” Mr. Clegg is an 
architect, and not of the gas profession; and this one obser- 
vation of his is of the greatest importance. It puts us on 
the track of part of the work that has to be done by gas 
managements if they desire this heating business to go for- 
ward with greater rapidity. There is misconception—the 
fruit of old inefficiency—to be destroyed ; and there is ignor- 
ance to be dissipated. Both of these must be accomplished 
by the persistent spreading of knowledge. If such work is 
combined with a proferred concession in price for gas used 
as fuel, we are confident that the progress of this branch of 
business will be much greater. Competitors are busy. 
They appreciate the wide expanse of the heating field; and 
they are energetically trying to capture it, or at any rate 
part of it, with less efficient means than the gas industry 
already has athand. Says“ Commonsense ” (another of our 
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correspondents): “The period of a more or less benefi- | 
p p 


‘“‘ cent monopoly has gone; and the days of low-illuminating 
“power gas, cheap gas, and commercial methods have 
“come. And well will it be for those who have the fore- 
““ sight to read the signs of the times and to act accord- 
“ingly.” With him we agree; and we do urge manage- 
ments, if success has not attended effort under bygone 
conditions, to consider the future, to “ Try again” under the 
new conditions, and to apply the principles of competitive 
trading to this business. 

Next week we will deal more particularly with other points 
of the letters which have appeared in our columns. 


Employee Directors. 


In the working of all new machinery, there is, as a rule, 
a probationary period before it is permanently taken over. 
Co-partnership has long since established itself as an in- 
tegral part of the South Metropolitan and South Suburban Gas 
Companies. But the new machinery for a time was defi- 
cient of an important part, and that was the participation in 
the management of the new partners in the concerns. Power 
to rectify this was obtained by the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany in 1896, when Parliament, with a time-limitation, sanc- 
tioned, on certain terms, the election of Employee Directors ; 
and the South Suburban Company, in due season, followed 
suit. But, confining ourselves for the moment to the South 
Metropolitan Company, the first Workmen Directors were 
elected in 1898. In 1901, the scheme was renewed for a 
further period of nine years, with power to the proprietors 
to terminate it, if they felt inclined, in 1904 and 1907. But 
they have not so desired ; and now the Board of Trade have 
approved of the continuance of the scheme until 1950. 
There has been a decade’s experience of the working of the 
Employee Director; and so satisfactory has the experience 
been that there was a desire to make this important feature 
of the co-partnership system a permanency. But there was 
the time-disability in the Company’s Act; and therefore the 
long period to 1950 was fixed upon, which puts the Work- 
man Director—conditionally, of course—upon a practically 
permanent basis. The approval of the Board of Trade to 
this long period is an official certification of success. 

It will be observed from the dates mentioned that three 
years are still unexpired before renewal was necessary ; but 
anxiety to finally establish, so far as legislative power would 
allow, the Employee Director as part and parcel of the 
administrative system of the two Companies, has been the 
motive of this immediate action in obtaining the approval of 
the Board of Trade to the lengthened period. We can take 
thought for the morrow; but a higher Power gives and takes 
away life. It has been the wish of Sir George Livesey and 
all associated with him in what is a work of humanity— 
tending to elevate, refine, and distribute (within limits) power 
and responsibility—to give a lasting base to the complete 
scheme while they are still with those who are individually 
enjoying its far-reaching benefits in common with the Com- 
panies in their corporate state. Sir George, as the whole 
industrial world knows, has been the moving spirit in this 
matter, so far as the gas industry is concerned. He cannot 
see, nor can his friends see, anything more that he or they 
can do to give to co-partnership a greater finish. It will 
live, and living be a monument to their wisdom. When the 
history of the struggle of our times between Capital and 
Labour comes to be written, the historian will—he could not 
do otherwise—write well of this brave and successful attempt 
to banish estrangement and promote concord between the 
two greatest of the essentials in industrial life. The scheme 
has done more than was expected of it; and the Workman 
Director has proved himself a success, and worthy of the 
highest esteem. As will be seen from an article in another 
part of the “ JourNaL,” there are conditions imposed upon 
continuance; but we share with Sir George and his col- 
leagues the confidence that the scheme cannot now fail. If 
it cannot fail now, by 1950 (though few of us who have 
advanced some distance into the ordinary span of life will be 
here to witness the conditions then existing), we venture to 
prognosticate that the system will then be looked upon as an 
inseparable part of the two gas undertakings concerned, and 
we hope of many others. All the intelligent men of the two 
Companies will in future remember the promoters of the 
scheme, remember their aims and aspirations, and remember 
their early struggles carried on with a courage that refused 
to be extinguished in founding it ; and, so remembering, they 
will stand by the scheme as something sacred committed to 
their safe keeping. 





The Value of Exhibitions. 


OpporTUNELY, the Departmental Committee appointed a 
year ago by the Board of Trade to inquire into the question 
of International Exhibitions have issued their report. The 
report is of a two-sided character. On the one hand, it shows 
that the great International Exhibitions are not universally 
regarded with favour by British manufacturers, and that 
there is a pronounced unwillingness to take part in such 
exhibitions, in view of their proved little value to industry, 
On the other hand, the Committee are alive to the indirect 
value of advertisement to the country and its industries, and 
therefore recommend the creation of a permanent and special 
department of the Board of Trade to deal with invitations to 
participate in International Exhibitions, and, through some- 
thing that savours of State-aid, to secure a more effective 
representation of the country at any exhibition in which 
the Government may decide to take part. From the manu- 
facturers’ point of view this would, partially but not com- 
pletely, put a different complexion on the question of sending 
goods away for a length of time, under the charge of a quali- 
fied representative, to an exhibition composed of a hetero- 
geneous collection of the manufactures of all nations. What 
is suggested by the Committee is not novel, but is very 
similar to what is done in other countries, the Governments 
of which (as evidenced by the financial support they render) 
are alive to the fact that any advantage accruing from such 
exhibitions must benefit their respective countries, and in- 
dustry and employment generally, and will not be confined par- 
ticularly to those who exhibit. It only requires a little consi- 
deration to show that an individual manufacturer who exhibits 
other goods than novelties or protected specialities benefits, in 
some measure, not only his own firm but all those other indus- 
tries upon which he has to draw for the materials necessary 
to his manufacture, as also those of his home competitors 
who, without the expense, trouble, and anxiety attending the 
making of a good display, may (through active agents and 
advertising in other ways) divert from him the profit he 
might fairly expect to result from his enterprise. ‘The case 
for Government assistance in such International Exhibitions 
is clear; for the manufacturer has little heart left for par- 
ticipating in such displays against Government-aided com- 
petitors abroad, when the direct value to himself is, as 
experience has manifested, so problematical. 

The evidence the Departmental Committee have gathered 
largely supports the contentions we have advanced regard- 
ing the Franco-British Exhibition. That exhibition cannot 
be of any avail to any particular section of the engineering 
industry. Sports andamusements of various kinds are being 
arranged on a lavish scale; and the serious side of the show 
will be pressed into the background by the lighter side. The 
Departmental Committee say: “There is an opinion that 
“ exhibitions are nowadays promoted, and kept open, less 
“ with a view to the furtherance of trade interests than with 
“the object of attracting pleasure-seeking visitors, and 
“ achieving financial success from the receipt of gate- 
“ money; and the value of exhibitions as a means of obtain- 
“ing direct orders for goods has materially diminished.” 
Industry cannot benefit with more powerful lodestones on 
the same ground; and even putting on one side the time 
and expense objections, manufacturers are all too well aware 
that in such exhibitions there is little profit for them. This 
is the view the Council of the Society of British Gas Indus- 
tries have taken, and many, if not all, of the firms associ- 
ated with them, regarding this Franco-British Exhibition; 
and there is a strong determination among them not to be 
pressed into the exhibition, except perhaps lighting firms 
who might possibly entertain a proposition for a lighting 
display, with others who may likewise benefit sharing in 
rent, installation, and maintenance expenses. If State-aid 
is good in International Exhibitions, in an exhibition pro- 
moted largely for the pleasure of the public and for gain to 
the promoters, the whole expense of exhibiting ought not 
(in such a case as gas appliances) to fall upon the manufac- 
turers, but ought to be participated in by those who will 
also reap advantage from the sale of the commodity that 
the means displayed by the manufacturers may, as they are 
intended to, promote. Specific exhibitions—such as_the 
trade exhibitions held in London—are on a different foot- 
ing. Their success has been demonstrated over and over 
again; and against them we have nothing to say, except that 
the utmost indulgence ought also to be held out to the manu- 
facturers in connection with them, and that they ought not 
to be made a gold mine for outside promoters. Against this, 
manufacturers have stiffened their backs; and the report of 
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the Departmental Committee will cause them to do so still 
more. We do not blame them. In this “ publicity ” work, 
there must be more co-operation, and less enrichment of 
the few out of the pockets of those who delight in reason- 
able, well-directed enterprise so long as they do not have to 
“ pay through the nose ”’ for it. 


The Junior Associations. 


Wirt unabated enthusiasm, the Junior Gas Associations, 
North and South and in the Midlands, have opened their 
new sessions; and the sustained vigour of the organizations 
is one of the most gratifying features of this movement 
among the juniors of the gas profession. Numerically, 
membership grows in strength; in the technical and infor- 
mative quality of addresses, papers, and discussion, there is 
no ebb. There is no question that these Associations have 
filled a void in the preparatory ground of the coming official 
chiefs of the industry. Class and technical college supply 
the necessary base of theoretical knowledge, without which 
much of the practical work is meaningless beyond a general 
recognition that it is requisite, and perhaps time-honoured. 
But on passing from the theoretical stage into the practical, 
the broadest possible means of attaining insight into methods 
and obtaining the opinions of contemporaries working under 
a variety of conditions and chiefs are essential to the build- 
ing up of the strong man with expansive intellect. “ Until 
“ this Association started,” said the President of one of the 
junior organizations the other day, “I had not the privilege 
“ of visiting any other works than those upon which I was 
“engaged.” That privilege he has since enjoyed many 
times through the Association of which he is now the Presi- 
dent; and we venture to say that, in consequence, he is the 
better man, and the more valuable to those he serves. For 
the countenance and assistance of the chief officials of gas 
undertakings, there is no lack of thankfulness on the part of 
the members of the junior organizations. What the seniors 
do in this respect, we believe they place on the high plane 
of duty, and not upon the lower one of benevolent condes- 
cension—a duty they owe to the industry and to those who 
will take up the work at the place and the time where and 
when they lay it down. 

Features of the addresses and papers at the meetings of 
the Associations are the strength of the appreciation of the 
juniors of the growing responsibilities that devolve upon the 
chief officials of the industry, and the ardent manner in which 
the juniors are, within the limits of opportunity, fitting them- 
selves for that responsibility. All this is excellent; for 
such recognition and such ardour betokens the building up 
intellectually of men of initiative and performance, and not 
mere trucklers and tight-laced functionaries. In the address 
we published last week of the President of the Manchester 
pa is one of the best outlines of the knowledge required 

y and of the modern gas manager and engineer; and after 
reading this statement of requirements, it should be apparent 
to the dunderpate and the sluggard that in the gas industry 
his services will be of little use, and that he will save himself 
much trouble and disappointment by not applying. Another 
feature is the manifestation that, in gas politics, the juniors 
are Progressives to a man. They are with the best of the 
seniors imbued with the necessity of shaping practice and 
product to the needs and purposes of the times. This augurs 
well. Upon the proceedings of the junior organizations, the 
leaders of the profession have their eyes. What they have 
seen, they have pronounced to be good. The juniors, we are 
confident, will maintain their record not by attempting too 
much, but by continuing the genuine work that has evoked 
so much admiration. 








Stand-By Supplies. 


In the “JournaL” last week, among the Acts noticed was 
that of the Brighouse Corporation ; and this measure is an ex- 
ample of many others, in which electricity distributors have been 
clothed with power to refuse to supply, or to continue to supply, 
electrical energy to premises having a private or a separate ser- 
vice, unless the consumer previously agrees to pay such a mini- 
mum annual sum as will give the electricity distributors a reason- 
able return upon their capital expenditure, and will cover other 
standing charges incurred to meet the possible maximum demand 
for the premises. The fairness of the provision is indisputable; 
but we are quite at a loss to understand, in these days when town 
gas is used as a stand-by to suction gas and other producer plant, 





and to electricity supply, why Parliament should deny to gas dis- 
tributors the stand-by powers and protection that are so readily 
conceded to electricity suppliers. Between the purveyors of the 
two commodities, we can see no difference that should entitle the 
one and not the other to these powers and protection. The 
safety that the consumer enjoys through the stand-by supply is 
of value to him; and therefore he ought to make some adequate 
recompense for the service rendered. It is a matter that should 
be pressed home in Gas Bills, until some (if it be possible) sane 
reason is obtained as to why Parliament gives to one, and not to 
the other. 


Another Labour Conference. 


Labour has been airing its views once more during the past 
week; and they have proved to be much the same as have been 
enunciated on various previous similar occasions, for though this 
time the conference was that of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, the questions discussed were largely of a general charac- 
ter. The President was Mr. Enoch Edwards, M.P.; and in the 
course of his address he pointed out that the Federation had not 
quarrelled with capital, but they objected that it was in the hands 
of a few people, while a great crowd remained outside. He re- 
marked that “men talked of running great concerns and great 
railways. They might do it. They might find the capital, and 
the State might grant concessions; but the great mass of people 
must have some say as to what was to be their share and their 
proportion.” Well, as to this, the great mass of people do not 
seem just yet to have exactly made up their minds on the point; 
but, if reports are correct, one man, at any rate, has done so for 
them. This is Mr. S. M. Holden, the Independent Labour 
Candidate for the Accrington Division of Lancashire, who pro- 
poses, if elected, to introduce a Bill providing that “ in all indus- 
tries, after paying 5 per cent. interest on capital and allowing 10 
per cent. for depreciation, the remaining profits shall be divided 
among the workpeople.” There is the question solved in a beauti- 
fully simple fashion! But might not capitalists, under such circum- 
stances, occasionally prove a little “shy” about devoting their 


resources to the opening up of new industries—especially those 


ofa more speculative character? However, Mr. Holden’s brilliant 
suggestion is still ‘in the air ;” while the Miners’ Conference is an 
accomplished fact—so let usreturn toit. At an early stage ofthe 
proceedings a resolution advocating the nationalization of mines as 
a remedy for many evils was adopted unanimously ; but this abso- 
lutely paled into insignificance before another proposition which 
was agreed to later on—* That, in the opinion of this conference, 
workers cannot obtain the full value of their labour, and disputes 
be avoided, until the means and instruments of material, pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange are owned and controlled by 
the State for the people; and that the workers should organize 
themselves, and only send such representatives to Parliament and 
other public bodies as have a direct interest in working for this 
change, and no vested interests influencing them against it.” 
This is a fairly comprehensive resolution, which merely leaves one 
with a feeling of wonder as to how it will, in its turn, be eclipsed 
by a still more staggering proposition. From a discussion which 
took place, it is apparent that the Eight-Hour Billas drafted does 
not meet with the entire approval of those for whose benefit it is 
supposed to be; but a motion in favour of an old-age pension of 
not less than 5s. a week to all persons over sixty years of age, 
naturally—as someone else is expected to pay the bill—was carried 
with applause. Thereafter the delegates separated, doubtless 
thoroughly satisfied with their week’s work. 


Strikes and Conciliation. 


There was one point in particular in Mr. Enoch Edwards’s 
address to the Miners’ Conference, above referred to, with which 
there will be general agreement. This was when he stated that 
strikes were not the best means of settling disputes between 
people; and that those great industrial problems wherein the 
poorest of the poor were called upon to suffer most, might be 
settled by reason and conciliation rather than by striking first 
and conciliating after. How many times has the same thing been 
said before by different people in different places; but of what 
avail has it been? The very industry the meeting of whose dele- 
gates Mr. Edwards was addressing has been concerned in some 
of the largest, the longest, and the bitterest struggles that this 
country has known. In fact, strikes or threats of strikes seem 
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never to be long absent in connection with coal mining. We 
asked of what avail had been the frequently voiced condemnation 
of strikes ; but perhaps some good has been done which will bear 
better fruit in due season than has so far appeared. Even now 
something is being accomplished, as will be gathered from notices 
which have appeared in recent issues of the “ JourNAL” of Board 
of Trade reports bearing on the subject. These deal with the 
machinery that exists for the settlement of industrial disputes 
by conciliation, and the use that is made of them. There is, of 
course, an Act under which the Board may, on the application of 
one or both parties to a dispute, intervene and endeavour to bring 
about a settlement, by appointing persons to act as Conciliators 
or Arbitrators. Under this Statute a good deal has been done; 
and it is an encouraging sign that, as time goes on, there is 
manifested a greater tendency for the intervention of the Board to 
be brought about on the application of both parties to a dispute, 
rather than on that of only one, as was at first the case. The Act 
was passed in 1896 ; and the record of what has been accomplished 
shows that it has been of substantial service in clearing up troubles 
that had reached a certain stage of acuteness. But there is, of 
course, an even more potent force operating in the direction of 
industrial peace, in the form of the many permanent Conciliation 
Boards which are now in operation throughout the country. The 
article appearing in to-day’s issue shows that much good work is 
being done by these bodies in the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, by the discussion and settlement of differences which might 
otherwise lead to a stoppage of work. Last year no less than 93 
of these Boards were engaged in considering 1561 cases, 697 of 
which they settled without any stoppage of work except in 12 in- 
stances, Of the remainder, over 800 cases were either withdrawn 
or settled independently of the Boards. In the coal mining in- 
dustry these Boards are largely in evidence; and time and again 
wages questions have been settled by them which might in less 
favourable circumstances have led to serious trouble. The crea- 
tion of these permanent Boards is preferable to relying upon the 
intervention of the Board of Trade when necessity arises, inasmuch 
as in the matter of strikes and lock-outs there is particular aptness 
in the saying that “ Prevention is better than cure.” 








Imperial Continental Dividend.—The Directors of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association recommend a dividend of 4 per cent., 
tax free, for the half vear ending the 30th of June. 


Extensions at Quebec.—The Quebec Gas Company have placed 
an order with Messrs. Robert Dempster and Sons, Limited, of 
Elland, for a new retort-bench on “ Waddell’s” system. Thecon- 
tract includes all retort mountings, stage-floor, coal elevator, &c. 


Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—We learn from the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Charles T. B. Roper) that the fifth annual general 
meeting of the Association will be held next Saturday afternoon, 
at the Leeds University. After the business meeting, the mem- 
bers will inspect the new Department of Fuel, Metallurgy, and 
Gas Engineering, and an address will be given by Dr. W. A. 
Bone, F.R.S., the head of the Department. 


Gas Companies’ Protection Association.—We learn from the 
Secretary (Mr. Fred. E. Cooper) that the tenth annual general 
meeting of the Association will be held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on Monday, the 28th inst., at three o’clock. The business 
will consist of the reception of the report on the proceedings of 
the Association during the year, with the accounts, and the election 
of six gentlemen to serve on the Committee in place of those retir- 
ing—viz., Messrs. W. F. Cotton, E. W. H. Eady, S. Y. Shoubridge, 
A. G. Snelgrove, Hanbury Thomas, and Corbet Woodall—who 
all offer themselves for re-election. 


Midland Association of Gas Managers.—As briefly announced 
in last week's “ JourNaL,” the autumn meeting of the Association 
will be held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, next Thursday. 
In addition to the formal business, there will be a paper on 
“Maintenance of Mains in a Mining District,’ by Mr. W. C. 
Jones, of Brierley Hill, and a lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, 
on the “ Practical Side of Reinforced Concrete as Applied to 
Gas-Works,” by Mr. M. Kahn, of London. Consideration will 
also be given to a proposed visit of the members to the Man- 
chester Gas Exhibition, regarding which a letter signed by the 
President (Mr. Hubert Pooley) and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. 
Meiklejohn) has been sent out with the notice of meeting. The 
Committee of the Association, believing that a careful inspection 
of the exhibits must have a high educational value, are anxious 
that as many members as possible may be able to attend; and 
they ask them to bring the letter before their Chairmen and 
Directors or Committees, as the case may be, so that they may be 
prepared to support the proposed visit when the subject is dis- 
cussed. Any Chairman or Director or Committeeman desiring 
to accompany the party will be heartily welcomed. The visit js 
suggested for the 28th, 2gth, or 30th inst, : ets 


GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 193.) 


Tue week just concluded on the Stock Exchange was not as 
favourable as its predecessor. The opening was a fair one so 


far as Consols and the gilt-edged division were concerned, though 
even they were unable to maintain their advance very long; but 
departments of inferior rank gave way. The next day the position 
was reversed; for realizations to secure profits in choice lines 
checked prices perceptibly. The general run of markets, however, 
looked pretty good. The settlement began on Wednesday, and 
occupied most attention, to the exclusion of fresh business—not 
without some anxiety as to the upshot, and prices were for the 
most part rather easier. Thursday was not at alla cheerful day. 
Copper movements and the weakness of the American Market 
were depressing factors; and Continental sales contributed to 
the lowering process, which was almost general. The settlement 
was concluded on Friday, and no failures were announced ; but 
it was believed that some accounts wanted a lot of lubrication 
before they could go through. Bear factors were in the ascend- 
ant, and prices were lower. The prospect of the settlement being 
an accomplished fact imparted a better tone on Saturday ; but, 
before the close, weakening influences—chiefly from American 
sources—set in and produced depression. Inthe Money Market, 
the supply to meet short loans was always fully equal to the de- 
mand, and rates were proportionately easy; but discount rates 
grew steadily firmer almost up to theclose. Business in the Gas 
Market was well up to the mark in point of activity, and prices 
in general were firm and steady, while about half-a-dozen quota- 
tions showed a moderate advance. In Gaslight and Coke issues, 
there was increased activity. Transactions ranged from 94} to 
954--a fraction better than the week before. In the secured 
issues, the maximum was marked at from 86 to 87; the prefer- 
ence at from 1053 to 1063; the debenture at from 82} to 823. 
South Metropolitan was more than usually active, and improved 
as it went on; the opening figures being 119}, and the last 
price 121. The debenture changed bands at 82}. Nothing was 
done in Commercials. In the Suburban and Provincial group, 
Brentford old was done at 248 free, Bournemouth “ B” at 161}, 
British at 413, Bromley “A” at 117}, Tottenham “ B” at 1023, 
West Ham at from 103 to 104, and ditto debenture at 103 (a rise 
of 1 in each of the two last). In the Continental Companies, 
Imperial was strong at an advance of 1; and transactions showed 
prices rising from 176 to 178. Union was done at 113 and 1133; 
and European fully-paid at 23}. Among the undertakings of the 
remoter world, Bombay changed hands at 6}) and 6}, Buenos 
Ayres at 11} and 10}, Cape Town debenture at 94 free, Mel- 
bourne 5 per cent. at 1003, Primitiva at 7;!; amd 61}, ditto pre- 
ference at from 5 to 5;;, and San Paulo at 13 and 13%. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


The Cost and Efficiency of Electric and Gas Heating—Slow Progress 
of Electric Radiators—One Way of Providing against Failures 
—Motors and Fires—Defective Lamps aud Shocks—Government 
Departments and Municipal Trading—A Novel Suggestion. 

WHILE the question of the development of the gas-heating busi- 

ness has been engaging some attention in the columns of the 

“ JouRNAL,” that of electric heating has been claiming considera- 

tion in the ‘‘ Electrical Review ” and elsewhere. On all hands, it 

it recognized that now is a particularly opportune time, with coal 
dear, to put a little more energy into the heating branches of the 
gas and electricity businesses. And from all points of view—first 
cost, running cost, efficiency, and so on—we think it can be very 
easily proved that gas heating stands far ahead of its competitors. 

As to the first cost of the electric radiator, Mr. B. Sankey, of 

Whitehaven, has written to the ‘ Electrical Times” stating that 

he has, during the present year, been trying to build up his station 

load by pushing radiators; but he has had to come to the unwel- 
come conclusion that little progress will be made in this branch 
while current prices continue. In his experience, the four-light 
radiator, with copper reflector and two switches, is the type most 

favoured ; but the prices of these vary from £1 15s. to £4 19s. 61. 

each. Mr. Sankey is good enough to say that these prices are 

“utterly disproportionate” to those for gas-fires for the same 

duty. Of course, what he means by the expressive phrase 

“utterly disproportionate” is, in clear language, that the lower 

price of the gas-fire and its higher duty put the electric radiator 

completely into the shade; hence one difficulty of making head- 
way. On the second point, as to running cost, the “ Electrical 

Review” gives rational advice to station engineers by telling 

them plainly that “ the error that was originally made in the sale 

of electric radiators—that of an attempted argument on their 
competitive price-for-price consumption with gas-stoves—must 
not be repeated.” Many a station engineer has repented the folly 
of having employed that false argument when confronted by the 
deceived, irate consumer. As to efficiency, in the same number 
of the “ Review ” in which the above excellent counsel is given, 
we read that Mr. M. E. Turner has been telling the Ohio Electric 

Lighting Association that he considers “most electric heating 

devices are too slow in heating.” Well, we will leave the point 

at that, knowing from trial that corroboration can be readily 











obtained. Cost and efficiency, we belieye, must always tell in 
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favour of the gas-fire; and as to cleanliness and labour saving, 
all that can be said for the electric radiator can be said with 
equal truth for the gas-fire. 

It is admitted by the “ Review” that the heating tariffs have 
not in the past been such as to induce the general adoption of 
electric radiators; but 1d. and 1}$d. per unit are the favourite 
charges now by station engineers for this intermittent form of 
use, which comes on to the supply system (which is not blessed 
with the equivalent of gasholder storage) at the darkest season of 
the year, when the lighting load is the heaviest. The 1d. and 
14d. prices have not, however, created a boom in electric radia- 
tors. The “ Review” has collected some statistics, both from 
London and the Provinces, which conclusively demonstrate 
this—the figures pointing to the connection of radiators being 
very poor everywhere, having regard to the number of electricity 
consumers and the number of rooms that each electricity con- 
sumer has in his house. The districts of London showing the 
largest number of radiators connected are those with the best 
residential property in them. Here are the returns: Maryle- 
bone, 431 radiators; Battersea, 76; Hackney, 50; Stepney, 60; 
Fulham, 150; Hampstead, g00 ; Hammersmith, 90; Westminster, 
1200 ; Metropolitan Electric Supply Corporation, 656; Kensington 
and Knightsbridge, 450; Brompton and Kensington, 320; Notting 
Hill, 125; St. James and Pall Mall Company, 446; Chelsea, 452; 
Sheffield, 345; Edinburgh, 700; Newcastle and District Electric 
Lighting Company, 65 ; Nottingham, 205 ; Glasgow, 300; Brighton, 
166; Manchester, 505; Leeds, 174; Liverpool, 480; Cardiff, 89. 
There is nothing much to boast about in these figures; and the 
exhibition at Olympia was a year ago! The reason for this slow 
progress of electric heating is that consumers generally want to 
reduce not increase the cost of heating their dwellings and busi- 
ness premises. They do not want a system that is expensive to 
instal and to maintain; and they want the form of heater that will 
give them the greatest range in heating power. Well the short of 
the matter i; that electricity suppliers are advised to make a fresh 
effort to push the heating branch of their business; and gas sup- 
pliers must make the best use of their superior position to capture 
as much of the heating field as possible and prevent encroach- 
ment upon that already possessed. 

In a leaderette in another part of this issue, notice is taken of 
the parliamentary irregularity which gives to electricity distribu- 
tors protection in the matter of stand-by supplies, but will not 
allow gas distributors the deserved equal rights. The gas dis- 
tributor is particularly badly off in this matter when he does not 
charge meter-rents; and in these days those who favour meter- 
rents have in this inequality in regard to stand-by service a par- 
ticularly good argument on their side. In announcing the other 
week their intention of returning to the meter-rent system, the 
Directors of the Gaslight and Coke Company pointed to the 
absurdity and injustice of having to incur a large expenditure in 
providing meters (free of cost) for the not inconsiderable section 
of the public that consumes gas only when other systems of light- 
ing failthem. An electrical contemporary says that it would also 
like to see this “ absurdity ’”’ ended—meaning, we take it, the con- 
sumption of gas when other systems of lighting fail. To end it, 
theatres and other large consumers are advised to have a dupli- 
cate service and a throw-over switch, because (so it is said) with 
local troubles thus provided against, “ extinctions are extremely 
unlikely to happen.” Our contemporary knows that in London 
the theatres are already compelled, whether they like it or not, 
to provide a duplicate system; and the only advice our contem- 
porary can give to other “large consumers” is that they should 
go to a like expense in protecting themselves. Poor electricity 
consumers! Are not their expenses heavy enough without this? 
And what about the small ones? Are they to go to the same 
expense to secure more reliability? But it is all very well for our 
contemporary to make light of a serious matter. Failures of 
electricity supply are not always due to something happening 
within the walls of dwelling-houses or business premises. Elec- 
tric lighting stations are sometimes afflicted ; but only at “ rare 
intervals” naively remarks our contemporary. Nothing is said 
as to the troubles on the distribution systems in which the con- 
sumers participate, and which duplicate services and throw-over 
switches will not prevent. People overlook the fact, observes the 
same paper, that gas supply sometimes fails in winter, especially 
after prolonged foggy weather. We should like to see in the 
“ Electrical Times” a list of the failures, in the past few years, of 
town gas supply alongside one of the failures of electricity supply. 
The compilation would be both interesting and instructive. 

For some classes of machine driving, electric motors are very 
convenient; but it is most inconvenient when there is a failure 
of the electric energy, or when, through the installation of the 
motors, the premises are reduced to ashes. The latter is what 
has happened, if report is true, to the Blackheath (Staffs.) Bolt 
and Screw Works of Messrs. D. Gadd and Co. The time of 
the disaster was some ten days ago; the results, the complete 
destruction of the premises, damage amounting to thousands 
of pounds, and a large number of operatives thrown out of 
employment. What the report says further in regard to the 
matter is that “in the works were three electric motors attached 
to machinery; and it is thought that a wire fused, and caused 
the conflagration.” It will no doubt be said by our electrical 
contemporaries that this is pure conjecture. That is what they 
usually say ; and it may be anticipated that this occasion will be 
no exception to the rule. Conjecture isnot always wrong. There 
Was no conjecture about the accident that happened recently to 





William Grey in Beckenham Parish Church. The firm by whom 
Grey is employed were installing a hot-water system in the 
church, and while engaged in this work, Grey took hold of an 
electric lamp. Through a fault in the insulation of the wire, he 
received a smart shock, which caused him to fall and break his 
collar bone. The man lives to bear witness to a danger which 
he did not suspect, and of which there was nothing sufficiently 
visible to warn him. It was but lately that Mr. Broadbent was 
advocating in the “ Electrical Review” greater supervision and 
inspection of electricity installations (‘‘ JourNAL,” Sept. 24, p. 817), 
not only for lessening the risk to property and life, but “of 
shock which might possibly prove fatal.” 

The people of Wigan are much upset over the financial con- 
dition of their electricity and tramways department; and there 
are among the town councillors those who think that nothing 
but a public inquiry by the Local Government Board or the 
Board of Trade will appease the public. Both Government 
departments were therefore approached with a petition that they 
would look into the working and financial condition of the elec- 
tricity and tramway undertakings. But the prayer of the peti- 
tioners has not been answered; both Boards disclaiming all 
power on their part for holding such an inquiry. The Local 
Government Board did the same over the Nottingham gas 
troubles; but people cannot see exactly where the line is drawn 
between the local scandals of West Ham, Mile End, and other 
places, and the scandalous results of municipal administration of 
trading ventures. But still if the Boards were to be at the beck 
and call of all towns suffering from failures in municipal trading, 
they would have to establish a permanent branch for dealing with 
such matters. However, there is another way of getting at the 
bottom of things. Let the Wigan Corporation look to Chelten- 
ham for a precedent, and appoint Mr. James Swinburne, or some 
other engineer of independence in the electrical world, to probe 
matters thoroughly by public inquiry and personal investigation, 
and report on them to the Council and the ratepayers. 

For a variety of devices in charging and bargaining with con- 
sumers, the electrical industry has been the most productive of 
any ; but the palm must surely be given to the Electric Light- 
ing Committee of the Edinburgh Corporation for real novelty in 
bargaining with the consumers. Between 4 p.m. and 7 p.m. in 
November, December, January, and February, we have the hours 
of the year when artificial light is required more than at any other 
time, and we have the hours of highest peak-loads in electricity 
demand. The Electric Lighting Committee of Edinburgh are 
proposing that, for one year, an offer be made to consumers of a 
charge of 2d. per unit of electricity if they will not use their lights 
between the above-named hours of the days of the four winter 
months. The saving per unit will, no doubt, be a great temptation 
to the electricity consumers of the city. The wily Electricity 
Committee, it may be supposed, know just the tender spot of the 
people with whom they have to deal. But the question for the 
consumer will be how is this dispensing with the light between 
the hours of 4 and 7 p.m. during the next four months to be 
achieved? The choice seems to be between (say) the hotel, café, 
public-house, or bed for three hours every evening, or the use 
during those hours of gas, oil-lamps, or candles. The idea is such 
a humorous one that it should serve to inspire the comic press. 








Yield and Calorific Value of Blast-Farnace Gas. 


At the recent meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute in Vienna, 
a paper on the above subject was read by Professor Joseph von 
Ehrenwerth, of Leoben. He pointed out that the increasing im- 
portance of the waste gases of the blast-furnace as an economic 
factor in iron-smelting, more particularly since their successful 
application in driving gas-engines, makes it necessary that closer 
control should be exercised in their disposal; and for this: pur- 
pose an easy and ready means of determining the total quantity 
available at any time is eminently desirable. The author, there- 
fore, thought the following simple method of obtaining such a 
determination might be of interest to the members of the Insti- 
tute. The data required are: (1) The weight of carbon contained 
in the gases corresponding to any particular unit-weight of make 
—say, 100 kilos.; (2) an analysis of the gas, expressing the con- 
stituents usually determined in percentage volumes. The first of 
these quantities, the carbon in the gases (C,), corresponds to the 
total carbon (Cz) in the materials charged into the furnace—i.e. 
carbon in fuel—and that in carbon dioxide contained in limestone 
flux or uncalcined carbonate ores, diminished by the amount (C;) 
absorbed in carbonizing the metal, and that (C,) in unconsumed 
fuel carried away by the gas and intercepted in the dust-catcher, 
or C, = Cs — (C, + C.). The total volume of the gases may be 
computed from the heat balance-sheet of the furnaces, where, 
however, they are expressed in weight, and no allowance is made 
for carbon in flue dust. The author gave examples of the work- 
ing of his method. Taking the case of a blast-furnace making 
white forge iron, with charcoal, from spathic ores (two-thirds 
calcined and one-third raw), and using 74 kilos. of fuel per 100 
kilos. of metal produced, he brought out a total volume per ton 
of 104,350 cubic feet of gas of 98'4 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 


——_ 





The Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Mana- 
gers will hold their autumn meeting on Thursday, the r4th prox., 
at the Hotel Cecil, upon which occasion papers will be read by 
Sir George Livesey, on “Co-Partnership” and by Mr, J. Tysoe, 
on “ Two Novelties in Gas- Works Practice,” 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Recinatp G. S. Brownina, son of Mr. R. A. Browning, 
the Gas Engineer and Manager to the Neath Corporation, has 
been appointed assistant to his father. 


The Gas Committee of the Oswaldtwistle District Council 
have, out of 124 candidates for the position of Manager, for which 
applications were invited in the “ JournaL” for the 24th ult., 
selected Mr. J. H. Davies, Assistant in the Gas and Water De- 
partment of the Widnes Corporation, for the post, subject to the 
confirmation of the Council. Mr. Davies is 25 years of age. 


Mr. James Lowe, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., the Assistant General 
Manager in the Gas Department of the Corporation of Glasgow, 
has been appointed Manager of the Auckland (N.Z.) Gas Com- 
pany, Limited, in succession to Mr. F. Chenery Suggate, whose 
relinquishment of the position in February next is referred to in 
another paragraph. Mr. Loweisa native of Alloa. He received 
a very thorough technical training as an engineer, and was en- 
gaged in engineering undertakings in Glasgow and the district 
till about eight years ago, when he entered the service of the 
Corporation, and was employed both out of doors and indoors 
as required. Four years ago, on Mr. Alexander Wilson being 
appointed Engineer and Manager, he promoted Mr. Lowe to be 
his Assistant—a post he has since filled most efficiently. Mr. 
Lowe was the first President of the Western District Section of 
the Scottish Junior Gas Association; and he was the recipient of 
some congratulatory remarks at the meeting last Saturday. 


We are pleased to be able to announce that Mr. ARTHUR 
Gipson recently arrived back in England after having satisfac- 
torily completed the erection and installation of new gas-works 
for the city of Bahia Blanca, in the Argentine Republic. Opera- 
tions were commenced on Dec. 3; and gas was turned into the 
city on Aug. 16 last. In addition, 25 miles of mains had been laid, 
so that the job may probably be considered a “record” one for 
a foreign country. The works are designed to supply 60 million 
cubic feet per annum; and it is hoped that in a short time they 
may have to be increased. Readers will be glad to learn that we 
are promised for publication in an early issue an illustrated de- 
scription of the works and plant erected. The works have been 
inaugurated amid circumstances which offer special promise of 
success, inasmuch as the new electric plant in the city had abso- 
lutely failed; and the unreliability of the electric current has 
naturally given a great impetus to gas. When Mr. Gibson left, 
twenty fitters were engaged in laying services and putting in in- 
stallations for gas. All has not been plain sailing, for Mr. Gibson 
had a considerable amount of labour trouble to contend with— 
no less than three strikes having occurred; while a great many 
dangerous anarchists had to be fought against. In contending 
with this situation, however, Mr. Gibson was largely helped by 
having had long previous experience with these people in similar 
troubles during the construction of many works in the Argentine 
Republic, La Plata Gas-Works, and the River Plate Gas-Works, 
under the late Mr. G. E. Stevenson, and remodelling the Buenos 
Ayres New Gas- Works and the South Barracas and Rosario Gas- 
Works. Mr. Gibson desires us to state that he has taken up his 
residence at No. 32, Palmerston Road, Wood Green, N. 


OBITUARY. 


A link connecting the present with the past gas supply of Dover 
has just been severed by the death, on the 4th inst., in his g1st 
year, of Alderman ALEXANDER BotTTLe, one of the Directors 
of the Dover Gas Company. The deceased gentleman was a 
chemist, and was one of the early members, and for several years 
a Vice-President, of the Pharmaceutical Society. It was due to 
his efforts that the Gas Company commenced treating their tar 
and ammoniacal liquor for the market, instead of throwing them 
into the sea and being fined for creating a nuisance. At that 
time the price of gas was 12s. per 1000 cubic feet. In the old 
days, Mr. Bottle used to flog the gas managers—or “ mis-mana- 
gers,” as he termed them—in the most merciless way; and the 
effect of one of his addresses in the Town Hall in 1846 was a 
prompt reduction in the price of gas by 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. Subsequently the Company appointed him their Gas 
Examiner, and in 1892 elected him a Director. He showed 
himself equally able in both capacities, and attended the meet- 
ings of the Board with absolute regularity ; being present at the 
last, only a few weeks ago. His life-work is interesting to people 
engaged in the gas industry from the fact that while quite a youth he 
constructed, with the assistance of a blacksmith, a gas-stove, long 
before these appliances were upon the market; and with it he 
cooked a pheasant in the presence of an audience who subse- 
quently found it very pleasant eating. His greatest service to 
Dover was his advocacy, sixty years ago, of the Health of Towns 
Act, which led to the improvement of the water supply and the 
drainage of the town. He was a scientific and sanitary pioneer ; 
and his lectures drew large gatherings to the rooms of the old 
Dover Philosophical Society. He was elected an Alderman in 
1877, and the following year was Mayor. Almost to the close of 
his life he discharged the duties of Magistrate. The funeral took 
place last Tuesday; among those attending it being the Chairman 
(Mr. Willsher Mannering), Secretary (Mr. E. Fielding), and Engi- 
neer (Mr. R. Herring) of the Dover Gas Company, 











GAS COMPANIES AND THE PRICE OF COAL. 





An interesting article, entitled ‘‘Gas Companies and Coal Prices,” 
appeared in “ The Times” Financial and Commercial Supplement 
for Oct.11. It is assuredly most gratifying that the leading daily 
paper should devote a considerable amount of space to an industry 
which does not meet with so much attention as it undoubtedly 
deserves. Some of the most satisfactory investments are to be 
found in the group of gas companies, from the point of view of the 
regularity in the rate of their dividend payments, the compara. 
tively small range of fluctuations, and the remunerative return, 
having regard to their undoubted capital stability. 


The writer of the article introduces his subject by stating that 
the item of “coal consumption” is probably of more importance 
to the gas manufacturer than to any other of the large consumers 
of coal—having previously mentioned that the prosperity of many 
industries bids fair to be “ rudely disturbed,” if not, in some cases, 
temporarily disorganized, by the rise in the priceof coal. This is 
undoubtedly true ; and it therefore speaks volumes for the strength 
of the gas industry that even “rudely disturbed” would be an 
exaggerated manner of describing the effect on the prosperity of 
gas undertakings of an increase in the price of coal, even to the 
extent of 50 per cent. above the normal. The effect of the in- 
creased coal bill on the price of coke is carefully explained ; and 
the importance of this matter from the gas manufacturer’s point 
of view is properly emphasized by the statement that for every 
additional] 1s. paid for coal, there may be expected an increased 
revenue of about 6d. from the sale of coke. Mention is made of 
the fact that there has been an advance from gs. 3d. to 14s. gd. per 
ton in the price of gas coal during the past 16 months; and atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that over 4s. of the increase has been 
witnessed during the current year. The rapid rise is attributed 
partly to the removal of the export duty on coal, and partly to the 
brisk demand occasioned by the cold weather experienced in the 
earlier part of this year. Mention is further made that the serious 
advance in the price of coal could only have been brought about 
by a general increase in the demand, not only on the part of home 
consumers, but of those in foreign countries. Following a state- 
ment to the effect that a slackening in the foreign demand has 
already shown signs of its approach, a guarded prophecy is made 
suggesting that a fall in the price of coal may be witnessed before 
the approaching winter is left behind. 

The writer next deals with the effect of the advance in coal ; 
and, in this connection, he states that the average increased price 
paid by gas undertakings for coal during the current year amounted 
to about 3s. per ton, which he further remarks should be reduced 
to 2s. or 1s. 6d. when the additional revenue from the sale of coke 
is taken into account. On this basis, and a sale of from 10,000 
to 10,500 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal, it is calculated that an 
additional expenditure of 13d. to 2}d. per 1000 cubic feet sold 
may be expected in the ensuing accounts of gas companies. 
Allusion is made to the increased charges now in force for gas and 
the variation of the increases on the part of different companies, 
which is attributed to the different financial policy adopted by 
each. Some make provision during times of prosperity, and con- 
sequently maintain a fairly regular charge; and others vary the 
price to the consumer to tally with the cost of the raw material. 
The reimposition of meter-rents by the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany is alluded to in terms of approbation; mention being made 
later in the article of the liberal relinquishment on the part of the 
shareholders of 1d. in the standard price of gas, and the conse- 
quent curtailment of the rate of dividend to the extent of 2s. 8d. 
per cent. at the expense of an increase of about $d. per 1000 cubic 
feet in the revenue. 

The writer deals at some length with the sliding-scale—explain- 
ing its working, and laying stress upon the advantages thereby 
accorded to the consumer. The principles of this system cannot 
be described too often. It so nearly approaches the ideal, that 
an extension of the idea to other industries is much to be com- 
mended. It undoubtedly is the means of inspiring a feeling of 
confidence on the part of the public, and one which, if it had been 
adopted by the railway companies, would have at the present time 
a great moral effect on the sympathy of the entire nation. Though 
at first sight it would appear that the sliding-scale is dealt with 
at rather unnecessary length, yet, on second thoughts, it will be 
realized that this system must be thoroughly understood before 
the effect of high coal prices can be properly grasped. 

The position of the three Metropolitan Companies (the Gas- 
light and Coke, the South Metropolitan, and the Commercial) and 
the five largest Suburban Companies (the Brentford, the South 
Suburban, the Tottenham, the Wandsworth, and the West Ham) is 
taken to illustrate the effect on the gas industry of higher coal 
prices. Itis shown that, while the three Metropolitan and one of 
the Suburban Companies have already raised their charges, the 
remaining four Suburban Companies have not found it necessary 
to resort to this procedure; the reason given being that these 
Companies have lately exhibited such expansion in their sales of 
gas that confidence is evidently felt that this progress will be 
maintained. Two tables are included. The first shows the work- 
ing of the sliding-scale, and the close connection that exists be- 
tween the price of gas and the rate of dividend; and it further 
indicates the variations in dividend payments rendered necessary 
by the alterations in charges now in force. The second table 
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deals with the effect of increase in coal costs. This is calculated 
on the basis of an estimated additional expenditure of 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet sold, which amount is deducted from the balance 
carried forward at June, 1907, plus the increased revenue (if any) 
from a higher charge for gas—the result being entered under a 
column headed “surplus or deficit.” If the calculations should 
prove to be approximately correct, all the Companies, with the 
exception of, perhaps, one Suburban Company, should have satis- 
factory surpluses at the end of a year’s working with the prevail- 
ing high price of coal. The last column of the table gives the 
increases in sales during the past half year over the corresponding 
period of last year. It is satisfactory to note that they amount to 
an average of nearly 6 per cent. 

Allusion is made to the present cost of coal as being a favour- 
able factor in the matter of gas consumption; the opinion being 
expressed that it should have a distinct tendency towards divert- 
ing domestic custom from coal to gas for heating purposes, except 
in the isolated instance where the charges for gas have been ap- 
preciably increased. This view is endorsed by Professor Lewes, 
who, it will be remembered, stated that for heating purposes coal 
must be procured at 18s. per ton to compare with gas at 2s. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

The position of gas is summarized at the end of the article. 
The favourable factors towards the maintenance of regular divi- 
dends are summed up and numbered; and, in condensed form, 
they are to the effect that— 


1.—Most gas companies allow a margin between dividend 
sanctioned and dividend paid. Thus an increase in 
the charges does not necessarily entail a reduction in 
the dividend payments. 


2.—During periods of high coal prices, much of the addi- 
tional expenditure is counterbalanced by increased 
revenue from sales of coke. 


3.—Most gas companies build up the amount of their un- 
divided profit during periods of low coal prices. 


4.—The normal progressive nature of the gas industry is 
yearly increasing profits. 


The concluding paragraph refers to the usual short duration of 
coal booms; the high price itself being given as the chief factor 
in bringing this about. It isnoticed that no reference is made to 
the additional cost of manufacturing water gas, though the esti- 
mated increased expenditure of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the 
second table is based on the entire sale of gas. Evidently the 
writer considers that 2d. per 1000 cubic feet fairly represents the 
extra cost of manufacturing water gas. This figure, presumably, 
rather underestimates the increased expenditure entailed by the 
higher prices ruling for coke and oil at the present time, for most 
undertakings have lately been forced to pay an increase approxi- 
mating to 1d. per gallon for oil. Taking the consumption of oil at 
2 gallons per 1000 cubic feet of carburetted water gas, this alone 
represents 2d. per 1000 cubic feet; and the higher price of coke 
would amount to about 1d.—making in all 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
So that it would appear that the figure mentioned in the article 
is a rather low one. In any case, it is not a serious omission, 
and does not detract from the generally well-informed character 
of the article, which may be considered to fairly accurately gauge 
the probable effects of the current year’s coal bill. 











Resignation of Mr. Chenery Suggate, of Auckland. 


In another part of the “ JourNaL” will be found the first portion 
of an illustrated description of the new works which have been 
constructed for the Auckland (N.Z.) Gas Company, Limited, 
by the Engineer and Works Manager, Mr. F. Chenery Suggate, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. In connection with the publication of these 
particulars, it will be opportune to announce that Mr. Suggate 
has relinquished his position after rather more than ten years’ 
service (having gone to Auckland from Sheffield early in 1897) ; 
and his connection with the Company will cease on the 8th of 
February next. When he arrived in Auckland, the works were 
approaching a condition of exhaustion, owing to the fact that the 
Directors had foreseen the necessity for their reconstruction on a 
fresh site. This, including the erection of a holder of a capacity 
of 1} million cubic feet, was carried out entirely by Mr. Suggate; 
and the Directors have testified that ‘“‘the whole of the works 
were well and substantially erected.” They included the instal- 
lation of a De Brouwer charger and discharger, with the necessary 
engine and dynamo, and a coal breaker and conveyor. When he 
took charge of the works, the make of gas was 208 million cubic 
feet per annum, whereas last year it was upwards of 408 millions; 
the production per ton of coal carbonized having increased from 
11,516 to 12,466 cubic feet, while the consumption of coke re- 
quired for heating the retort-furnaces been greatly reduced. The 
growth of the Company’s business is further evidenced by the 
fact that the mains have been extended from 117 to 202 miles. 
The Directors have recorded that during all this period of active 
development, Mr. Suggate exhibited much ability, and performed 
his duties in a pleasant manner; and they wish him every success 
In any new sphere of work in which he may be engaged. 





At the last meeting of the Oldham Town Council the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Thomas H. Nield to the position of Works Manager 
at the Central Gas-Works was confirmed. 





THE “COALITE” PATENT. 


Has it been Anticipated? 


Tue publication, in the last number of the “ JourNAL,” of the 
specification of the “ Coalite” patent has naturally attracted the 
attention of a large number of our readers; and we have received 


from one of them an interesting communication on the subject 
It appears that some months ago he was conversing with one of 
the experts who had been advising the gentlemen engaged in 
bringing the new fuel under the notice of the public. After having 
furnished some particulars in regard to the patent, he was ques- 
tioned on certain points, and eventually confessed that the only 
new feature of the process was the admission of steam for quench- 
ing purposes. As our correspondent had had occasion to make 
some researches into what had been done in connection with in- 
clined and vertical retorts, he remembered coming across some- 
thing bearing upon the use of steam in carbonization. He there- 
upon had the matter looked up, and found that, as far back as 
1876, Mr. W. T. Carpenter, of Sheerness, took out a patent for 
improvements in apparatus used in the manufacture of gas which 
included the use of steam for the quenching of the coke; and 
the patentee quite realized the possibility of making hard or soft 
coke by varying the duration of the charge. The specification 
was noticed in the “ JournaL ” for May 29, 1877, p. 837. 

The action of the apparatus patented by Mr. Carpenter was 
described in the specification as follows :— 

Coals are placed in the bunkers, and descend the shoots or pipes 
into the mouthpieces. Motion is then given to the screws, and the 
coal is forced forward through each mouthpiece until it comes in con- 
tact with the heated surface of the retort. It then swells and forms 
a gas-tight joint. The continued revolution of the archimedean screw, 
however, forces the coal forward into the retort, and ultimately it falls 
by the same action into the oven or chamber, where the carbonizing 
is completed, and the coal converted into coke. Before the coke is dis- 
charged, a jet of steam is, or may be, injected to cool the coke, and so prevent 
explosion at the time of its discharge. 

The sentence printed in italics (which are ours) is the one to 
which our correspondent directs special attention. The drawings 
accompanying the specification show that the retorts are short; 
but the patentee explains that if a hard, dense coke is wanted, 
it will be requisite to lengthen them, set them at a less inclined 
angle, and diminish the speed of the screws—thus ensuring the 
coal remaining in the retorts a longer time. But if a light, soft 
coke only is wanted, then short retorts, increased speed, and a 
higher angle of setting (either condition being used singly or 
combined) are to be preferred. It is further specified that if it 
is desired to dilute the gas and increase its quantity, “dry or 
superheated steam may be admitted ;” this steam being decom- 
posed, and yielding hydrogen and other gases suitable for the 
purpose. If, on the contrary, it is necessary to enrich the gas, a 
jet of oil or other liquid rich in carbon may be injected into the 
hot coke in the same manner as the steam; sufficient time being 
allowed for the volatilization of the oil before discharging the 
chamber. Among Mr. Carpenter’s claims is one for “ the ar- 
rangement for introducing steam and oils, or other hydrocarbon 
liquids, into the coke chamber,” as described in the specification. 





A DUTCH GAS ENGINEER ON “COALITE.” 


Tue last number of “ Het Gas” contains an interesting article 
by Heer J. van Rossum du Chattel, of Amsterdam, on “ Coalite.” 


He refers first to the information given in the “ JourNaL” and 
other English papers for some months past on the project for 
flooding the English market with millions of tons of a smokeless 
fuel passing under this name; on the capital requirements of the 
Company formed to exploit it ; and on the question of the patent 
rights under which the manufacture is to be carried on. His 
article was printed before the publication of Mr. Parker’s patent 
specification (ante p. 95), and it will be informative to quote his 
prediction as to the process by which coalite is made—viz.: “The 
new process can scarcely be any other than a process of distilla- 
tion at a low temperature, such as was formerly generally used in 
gas-works in the old iron retorts.” ; ; 

Heer van Rossum du Chattel found some difficulty in getting 
even a sample of Coalite from England. The Liverpool agency 
to which he applied had been given up; but later he obtained 
a small quantity from London. He reprints an order form (in 
English) which intending purchasers are to use. It is headed 
“ Not exceeding 5 sacks;” and there is an explanation that the 
“sack” of the order form is “‘a standard Coalite sack, which is 
the same in size as that used to carry 2 cwt. of coal.” Having 
regard to the plain dealing which may be expected of a concern 
which perpetrates this guileless explanation of the unit which is 
to be adopted for measuring the Coalite supplied to the purchaser, 
it is perhaps gratifying to learn that “ prompt delivery cannot be 
guaranteed.” The imperial weights and measures must not be 
used in sales of so unique a material as Coalite; it must have its 
own standard measure with an inimitable definition. : 

Heer van Rossum du Chattel says that the sample of Coalite was 
to the eye a tolerably hard, not completely worked-off gas coke 
of dark colour, just failing to have the silver grey characteristic of 
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thoroughly worked-off English gas coke. Two different analyses 
gave these results :— 


I, II. 
Water é- per cent. 6°38 6°75 
ee a GS ew a » 22 3°50 
Ms: «6  s. os * « 83°2 82°60 
Hydrogen . . . 2°47 1°81 
Nitrogen ss ° 1°41 ° 1°83 
Sulphur. es » 0°83 1°03 
. | | Ae > » 3°39 2°48 
Volatile constituents. . = » 1°80 11°68 
Calorific power, gross, B.Th.U. perlb.. 12,830 13,012 


The calorific power was determined by the Mahler-Kroker 
bomb. From these and other data before him, Heer van Rossum 
du Chattel forms the opinion that carbonization is carried so far 
that more than five-sixths of the volatile constituents of the coal 
are driven off. The higher proportion of volatile matter renders, 
he says, the new fuel better adapted than ordinary gas coal for 
burning in the English open grate. The low content of ash— 
2'4 to 3°5 per cent.—has a similar import; but it indicates that a 
very pure coal is taken for carbonization—probably good slack 
well-washed and derived from a gas coal of first quality. 

English gas engineers will not be surprised to learn that their 
distinguished Dutch colleague has arrived at these conclusions 
respecting Coalite after a careful investigation. 


= 


GAS COMPANIES’ EMPLOYEES AS DIRECTORS. 


The Schemes of the South Metropolitan and South Suburban Gas 
Companies. 


Our readers are aware that the South Metropolitan and South 
Suburban Gas Companies have had in operation, in connection 


with their co-partnership systems, schemes for the election of 
representatives of the employees as Directors. The first scheme 
of the larger Company, introduced in 1898, was followed in 1901 
by a second; and this has now been superseded by a third, which 
was adopted by the shareholders at the last half-yearly meeting, 
and has since been approved by the Board of Trade. It was the 
wish of the Directors to make it permanent; but some difficulty 
was met with in doing this, in consequence of the wording of one 
of the sub-sections of section 19 of the Company’s Act of 1896, 
which sanctioned the scheme. The period for its operation has 
therefore been fixed at 1950 (with certain limitations), which 
should be sufficiently long to test its work. The South Suburban 
Company’s first scheme was authorized by section 5 of their Act 
of 1904; but it has now been superseded by a second, which was 
sanctioned by the shareholders at their half-yearly meeting in 
August, and approved by the Board of Trade on the 18th ult. 
We have received prints of the schemes, of which the following 
are the principal features. 

The preamble of the South Metropolitan Company’s scheme 
sets forth the portions of the Act of 1896 authorizing the Directors 
to prepare the first scheme, under which the qualification of an 
Employee Director was fixed at £250. This was reduced to 
£100 by an Act of the following year. In 1898, the total invest- 
ments of the employees in the ordinary stock of the Company 
amounted to £55,000 nominal; and a scheme for the election of 
three Employee Directors for a period of three years was adopted. 
Only two workmen, however, were elected; the salaried officials 
not exercising their option. In r1gor, the total investments of the 
employees in the ordinary stock amounted to £89,000 nominal ;* 
and a similar scheme for nine years was adopted, with power to 
determine it by the shareholders in 1904 and 1907. One clerk 
and two workmen were elected; and the arrangement having 
proved in every way satisfactory, it was deemed advisable to 
supersede the scheme of 1901 by one for a very much longer 
period. The Directors accordingly prepared the one which has 
just been sanctioned. It has come into operation, and will con- 
tinue in force until 1950, or short of that year, so long as the 
shareholders approve, and the aggregate investment of the em- 
ployees in the stock of the Company does not fall below the 
nominal amount named in section 4. The number of Employee 
Directors is not to exceed three, one of whom is to be a salaried 
officer and the other two employees in receipt of weekly wages. 


Section 4 of the scheme, dealing with the aggregate holding of 
stock, is as follows :— 


Following the rule of joint-stock companies, that the owners of the 
stock shall elect the Directors, the object of this scheme is to confer 
similar power on the Employee Shareholders. The nominal value of 
the ordinary paid-up stock of the Company is at this date £6,430,0C0, 
of which the employees own £200,coo or thereabouts—say, 1-32nd part. 
The other shareholders, owning 31-32nds of the stock, elect seven 
Directors. Under this scheme, the Employee Shareholders are 
empowered to elect three Employee Directors. The Company's Act 
of 1896 fixed the minimum aggregate holding for the election of Em- 
ployee Directors at the very low figure of £40,0c0 of stock for the pur- 
pose of giving the employees a direct share in the responsibility of 
management as soon as possible, and not as indicating that so small a 
proportion of the total stock should confer the right. The Employee 
Director scheme of 1991 for nine years, which lapses in 1910, is super- 
seded by the present scheme, with an aggregate holding of £200,cco 
nominal of stock, which also fixes the number of Employee Directors 
at three, subject to the following conditions: The essence of the co- 








* The total investments of the employees in the ordinary stock of the 
Company now exceed the nominal amount of £200,000, 





partnership is that the rps peg holding of stock shall increase year by 
year by the investment of their co-partnership bonus. If at any time 
the aggregate investment of the employees shall fall back by 10 per 
cent. of its amount below any figure it may have attained less than one- 
tenth part of the pute capital, the number of Employee Directors 
shall be reduced to two by lot, provided the reduction of the aggregate 
holding of stock is general with the salaried staff and the weekly wage 
earners. If it is entirely or mainly in either section, justice requires 
that section to lose a Director. If the reduction should amount to 
20 per cent., the number of Employee Directors shall be reduced to 
one by lot. Provided that if the aggregate investment should be 
restored to the original maximum, the Directors lost by the first and 
second reductions shall be restored. A reduction of 30 per cent. shall 
disqualify the remaining Employee Director, and then only as provided 
in section 14 can the Employee Directors be restored. So long as the 
aggregate holding exceeds one-tenth part of the ordinary nominal 
capital, the above provisions as to reductions shall not apply. 

The qualification of an Employee Director is to be twofold— 
viz., having been continuously not less than fourteen years in, 
and continuing in, the employ of the Company; and having held 
for not less than twelve months prior to the-date of election, and 
continuing to hold, not less than £120 in the stock of the Com- 
pany, accumulated under the co-partnership scheme. As the 
aggregate holding of stock increases, the qualification and the 
fees of Employee Directors will increase in the proportion speci- 
fied in the scheme. 

The next sections of the scheme relate to the nomination of can- 
didates, the grouping of the three smaller stations of the Company, 
the selection of a candidate by each station, and the final voting 
for, and the retirement of, Employee Directors. Under section 12, 
all elections, except in the case of unexpected vacancies, are to 
take place between the 1st of September and the 1st of November 
in each year, on a date to be fixed by the Board. Employee 
Directors whose turn it is to retire are to continue to serve until 
their successors are appointed and take office. In the event of 
retirement at other than the usual time, by leaving the service of 
the Company or by the death of an Employee Director, a suc- 
cessor is to be elected within two months (at a date to be fixed by 
the Board), who is to take the place and retire in the turn of the 
late Director. 

The final sections relate to the fees to be paid to the Em- 
ployee Directors and the termination of the scheme by the share- 
holders. The Employee Directors are to have their ordinary 
duties and the pay attaching thereto suspended during the time 
found necessary for their duties as Directors. The fees for their 
service as Directors are to be the amount they would have earned 
if they had been at their ordinary employment, f/us the fees 
specified in the scheme for each attendance. But, whatever their 
earnings, all three Employee Directors are to have the same 
fees per attendance as Directors. By section 14, the scheme 
is to continue in force, subject to certain limitations, so long 
as, in the opinion of the shareholders, it answers its purpose of 
“promoting a true union of employers and employed.” If the 
employees reduce their holding of stock below 30 per cent., the 
scheme is to become null and void, and incapable of revival until 
the conditions of section 4, under which these Employee Directors 
were sitting, are restored. Should this happen, the Directors, 
with the shareholders’ consent and approval, may revive the 
scheme. The details of the scheme may be varied from time 
to time by the shareholders in general meeting, subject to the 
consent of the Board of Trade. 

The preamble of the South Suburban Company’s scheme con- 
tains section 5 ofthe Act of 1904 authorizing it, and sets forth that, 
as in the year named the aggregate investment of the employees in 
the ordinary stock exceeded the nominal amount of £10,000, a 
scheme was adopted for a period of three years for the election of 
two Employee Directors—a workman and a salaried official. The 
option in regard to the latter was not, however, exercised ; and two 
workmen were elected. This scheme proved satisfactory ; and 
when the total investments of the employees in the ordinary stock 
exceeded the nominal amount of £20,000, the Directors con- 
sidered a renewal for a lengthened period desirable. The second 
scheme came into operation on the expiration of its predecessor 
last Saturday; and it will continue in force until 1950, or short of 
that year,so long as the shareholders approve, and the aggregate 
investment of the employees in the stock of the Company does not 
«7 below the nominal amount named in section 4, which is as 
ollows :— 


Following the rule of joint-stock companies, that the owners of the 
stock shall elect the Directors, the object of this scheme is to confer 
similar power on the Employee Shareholders. The nominal value of 
the ordinary paid-up stock of the Company is at this date £605 000, cf 
which theemployees own £20,00c—say, 1-30th part. The other share- 
holders, owning 29-30ths of the stock, elect six Directors. Under this 
scheme, the Employee Shareholders are empowered to elect three 
Employee Directors. The Company’s Act of 1904 fixed the minimum 
aggregate holding for the election of Employee Directors at the very low 
figure of £10,000 of stock, for the purpose of giving the employees a 
direct share in the responsibility of management as soon as possible, 
and not as indicating that sosmalla proportion of the total stock should 
confer the right. The Employee Director scheme of 1904, for three 
years only, provided for the election of two Directors for the minimum 
aggregate holding of £10,000 nominal of stock by the employees. The 
present scheme, with an aggregate holding of £18,009 nominal of 
stock, fixes the number of Employee Directors at three, subject to the 
following conditions: The essence of the co-partnership is that the 
employees’ holding of stock shall increase year by year by the invest- 
ment of their co-partnership bonus. If at any time the aggregate 
investment of the employees should fall back by 10 per cent. of its 
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amount below any figure it may have attained less than one-tenth 
part of the paid-up capital, the number of Employee Directors shall 
be reduced to two by lot, if the reduction of the aggregate holding 
of stcck is general with the salaried staff and the weekly wage 
earners. If it is entirely or mainly in either section, justice requires 
that section to lose a Director, and there shall be no lot drawing. 
If the reduction should amount to 20 per cent., the number of 
Employee Directors shall be reduced to one by lot, if necessary. 
Provided that if the aggregate investment should be restored to the 
original maximum, the Directors lost by the first and second reduc- 
tions shall be restored. A reduction of 30 per cent. below the maxi- 
mum shall disqualify the remaining Employee Director, and then 
only as provided in section 12 can the Employee Directors be re- 
stored. So long as the aggregate holding exceeds one-tenth part of 
the ordinary rominal capital, the above provisions as to reductions 
shall not apply. 

The qualification of an Employee Director is not less than four- 
teen years’ continuous and continuing service with the Company, 
and having held for not less than twelve months prior to the date 
of election, and still holding, not less than {100 in the stock of 
the Company, accumulated under the co-partnership scheme. As 
the aggregate holding of stock increases, the qualification and 
the fees of Employee Directors increase in the proportions speci- 
fied in section 6 of the scheme. Section 11 sets forth that the 
Employee Directors are to have their ordinary duties and the 
pay attaching thereto suspended during the time found to be 
necessary for the discharge of their duties as Directors. The 
fees are to ‘ bear some proportion to the amount of their qualifi- 
cation,” relatively to those of ordinary Directors; aud for their 
service on the Board they are to be the amount they would have 
earned if they had been at their ordinary employment, plus the 
fees stated in section 6 for each attendance. But, whatever their 
earnings may be, all three Employee Directors are to have the 
same amount of fees per attendance as Directors. 

The scheme is to continue in force so long as, in the opinion of 
the shareholders, “it answers its purpose of promoting a true 
union of employers and employed.” If the employees should 
reduce their holding of stock below the 30 per cent. mentioned in 
section 4, the scheme is to become null and void, and incapable 
of revival until the conditions specified in that section are restored. 
Should this happen, the Directors, with the shareholders’ consent 
and approval, may revive the scheme, the details of which may 
be varied from time to time in general meeting, subject to the 
consent of the Board of Trade. 


<a 
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CONCILIATION IN LABOUR DISPUTES. 





Ir was remarked in the course of the notice which appeared in 
the ‘‘JourNAL”’ last Tuesday of the Board of Trade report on 


Strikes and Lock-Outs during the year 1906, that the compiler, 
Mr. A. Wilson Fox, did not confine himself solely to the aggres- 
sive side of the Capital and Labour question, but that a section of 
the report referred to the subject of Conciliation and Arbitration 
Boards. Our previous article dealt with the effect of last year's 
disputes on the people who were either directly or indirectly 
concerned in them; and we may now briefly consider the effect 
of conciliation on disputes during the same period. 

When comparison is made with the previous year, there was in 
1906 a slight increase in the number of disputes settled by arbi- 
tration or conciliation ; but the workpeople involved were some- 
what fewer. Settlements by arbitration of disputes which began 
in 1906 were effected in the case of disputes involving 3 per cent. 
of the total number of persons affected; and this was the same 
percentage as in 1905. The proportion of workpeople involved 
in disputes settled by conciliation, however, was only 2 per cent., 
as compared with 13 per cent. in the preceding year. Of the 
486 disputes which began in 1906, 39 (which directly involved 
7885 workpeople, or 5 per cent. of the total affected by all dis- 
putes) were brought to a close by conciliation—that is, by the 
inediation of a third party or Board—or by reference to arbitra- 
tion. In view, however, of the fact that in many of the disputes 
settlements were not arrived at until 1907, while some which 
began in 1905 were settled by conciliation or arbitration in 1906, 
the disputes are tabulated in the report according to the year of 
settlement, and irrespective of the date of commencement. The 
progress made last year—especially bearing in mind that, when 
considering the principle of conciliation, the number of disputes 
settled is of more importance than how many workpeople are 
affected—will be clearly seen from the following figures. In 1902, 
27 strikes and lock-outs were settled by conciliation or arbitra- 
tion, the number of workpeople directly affected being 3018. In 
1903, there were 29 settlements, directly affecting 6092 work- 
people; in 1904, 28, affecting 21,118 persons (a general dispute 
in the South Wales tinplate trade accounted for no less than 
14,000 workpeople) ; in 1905, 25, involving 6978 people; and in 
1906, there were 46 settlements, directly affecting 10,777 work- 
people. Thus the number of disputes settled in this way last 
year was nearly double that of 1905, and by far the highest of 
any of the years named. The number of workpeople affected 
also shows a considerable increase over all the years but 1904, 
when, as already mentioned, there was one exceptionally large 
Strike. It is remarked in the report that during the five years 
referred to, conciliatory agencies for settling disputes have been 
resorted to more frequently inthe mining and quarrying industry 





than in any other group of trades. Of the 155 disputes (affecting 
directly 47,983 workpeople) which have been settled during this 
period by conciliation or arbitration, 46 (directly affecting 14,528 
workpeople) occurred in that industry. Next come the build- 
ing trades with 31 disputes; and they are followed by the metal, 
engineering, and shipbuilding group, with 26. Of the 46 disputes 
settled in 1906 by conciliation or arbitration, 28 were arranged 
by conciliation and 18 by arbitration. Six of them were settled 
under the Conciliation Act, 1896 (in addition to ten cases not 
involving stoppage of work), 12 by Conciliation and Arbitration 
Boards belonging to various trades, and 26 by individuals. 

The figures so far given relate to disputes which involved a 
stoppage of work, and include all such troubles which were 
settled by permanent Boards of Conciliation or Arbitration. But, 
of course, these Boards were instituted mainly for the purpose of 
fulfilling a very much more important function—that is to say, 
not the settlement of strikes and lock-outs, but their prevention, 
by the discussion and adjustment of differences which might 
otherwise lead to a stoppage of work. The total number of 
cases known to have been dealt with by 93 permanent Boards in 
1906 was 1561, as compared with 1726 cases considered by 66 
Boards in 1905. These figures show that there must have been 
fewer points of difference between employers and employed last 
year, and not that the permanent Boards are in any way becom- 
ing discredited. Out of the 1561 cases, 473 were settled by the 
Boards or their Committees, and 224 by Arbitrators or Umpires 
appointed by them. Of these 697 disputes, only 12 involved 
a stoppage of work; seven of these being in the coal mining 
industry. In 807 instances the questions in dispute were either 
withdrawn or settled independently of the Boards ; and 57 cases 
were still under consideration at the end of the year. The 
Boards connected with the coal trade, of course, play a large 
part. The changes in wages arranged by the Durham Coal 
Trade Board affected no less than 110,000 workpeople ; and those 
fixed by the South Wales Coal Trade Board, 150,000 workpeople. 
As contrasted with these, the 361 cases settled by the Joint Com- 
mittees in the Durham Coal Trade involved in most instances 
only a few workpeople. On this point, Mr. Fox remarks that, as 
usual, the greatest number of cases falls to the mining and quarry- 
ing industries—nearly four-fifths of all the disputes settled being 
accounted for by this group. This is due to the existence of 
Joint Committees to which local questions are referred; the 
number of such references in the case especially of Durham 
and Northumberland being very large. The number of Boards 
which have settled disputes during the past five years, so far 
as is known to the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, 
is as follows : 1902, 60; 1903, 65; 1904, 573; 1905,60; 1906, 78. 
Several new Conciliation Boards were formed last year; and it 
must be pointed out that, in addition to those already noticed, 
there are also in existence for the settlement of disputes by con- 
ciliatory means arrangements between employers and workmen 
which do not fall quite within the limits of what is known as a 
Conciliation Board. These are to be found in connection with 
the cotton and engineering trades. 

It is, of course, impossible to say how much personal suffering 
and damage to trade has been prevented by the creation of these 
means for the amicable adjustment of disputes; but it must have 
been much more than sufficient to justify their existence and any 
trouble that may have been expended upon them. 








Accidents Funds of the South London Gas Companies.—In 
recently commenting upon the subject of contracting-out of the 
Compensation Act and the Accident Funds of the South Metro- 
politan and South Suburban Gas Companies, it was mentioned 
that there were a few of the men, but an almost negligible per- 
centage, who had objected. Their misapprehensions have since 
been entirely removed by patient and further explanation; and 
we are glad to put on record that there is not now a dissentient 
man in either Company. 


The Late Mr. Basil Pym Ellis—The current number of “ Engi- 
neering” contains the following notice of the life-work of Mr. 
Basil Pym Ellis, whose sudden death in Paris, on the Sth inst., 
under painfully distressing circumstances, was recorded in the 
“ JourNAL ” last Tuesday: ‘“ Mr. Ellis was an active partner in the 
well-known contracting firms of Messrs. John Aird and Sons, 
and Messrs. John Aird and Co., with whom he had been con- 
nected for the whole of his career. On leaving school, he joined 
the staff of Messrs. Kelk and Aird, and took part in the construc- 
tion of the Millwall Docks. The building of the great Beckton 
Gas-Works of the Gaslight and Coke Company was one of the 
numerous undertakings with which he was subsequently con- 
nected; his last work in a subordinate capacity for the firm being 
the construction of the part of the Inner Circle Railway from 
Bishopsgate to Aldgate. After his marriage with Sir John Aird’s 
daughter, he was taken into partnership; and his great knowledge 
of water-works, dock, and gas-works engineering was shown on 
many occasions. Mr. Ellis was elected an associate of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers in 1876; and he was also an honorary 
member of the Junior Institution of Engineers. He was greatly 
respected and liked by his staff, to whom he was invariably kind 
and considerate. He leaves a widow, two sons, and two daugh- 
ters.” The funeral took place last Thursday afternoon at Stoke 
D’Abernon; a memorial service being simultaneously held at 
St. John’s, Paddington. 
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NEW METHODS AND PLANT 


AT CARDIFF. 





A LARGE INSTALLATION OF WEST’S STOKING MACHINERY AND COKE-HANDLING PLANT. 


In good time for the drive of winter’s work, a large scheme of 
plant extension, with special features called forth by the influences 
of situation and purpose, has been completed at the Grangetown 
works of the Cardiff Gas Company, in accordance with a scheme 
propounded by the Engineer and Manager, Mr. Henry Morley, 
M.Inst.C.E. The work that has been in hand has been heavy, 
and has occupied some time; but the contractors’ men and erect- 
ing plants have now completely disappeared from the works, 
the new machinery is fulfilling its functions daily without hitch, 
and, therefore, last Friday was an opportune time for a formal 
inauguration, by the Chairman and Directors, on which occasion 
the administrative body, Mr. Morley, and Mr. John West as 
representing the contractors— West's Gas Improvement Company, 
Limited—were able to pass mutual congratulations on the one 
hand upon the possession of an excellent smooth-running plant, 
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GRANGETOWN STATION 
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and on the other on the erection of a plant with bold and sub- 
stantial engineering features and finished workmanship, which are 
after all, but an addition to the consistent good reputation of the 
responsible firm. To sum up, forthe moment, the work involved 
in this extension—forming part, as it does, of an extensive scheme 
of modernization—it consists in means of dealing with the incom- 
ing coal, mechanical retort charging and discharging, and a plant 
of imposing parts for dealing with the coke, in an economical and 
rapid manner. 
The Progress of the Company. 


Before describing the scheme and plant with greater fulness, 
a little retrospect will show the material progress the Company 
have made, and will at the same time disclose the need for the 
work that has been proceeding at Grangetown. If we go back 
a score years, we see that in the meantime the business, and 
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consequently the material to be dealt with, and gas to be pro- 
duced have doubled—in fact, the gas consumed has considerably 
more than doubled, despite competition, and the consumption 
reducing incandescent gas-burner (whose economy and high effici- 
ency make it popular in Cardiff as elsewhere) ; and the portents 
are that the development will go on now at a still more rapid rate. 
The figures are interesting; and we will share the interest with 


our readers. In 1887, the quantity of coal carbonized was 48,632 
tons; and in 1906, 97,053 tons—the increase therefore being no 
less than 48,421 tons, or 99°57 per cent. The gas made in 1887 
Was 470,991,000 cubic feet ; in 1906, 1,012,677,000 cubic feet—the 
addition being 541,686,000 cubic feet, or 115°09 per cent. There- 
fore, the gas made has increased at a greater rate than the quan- 
tity of material carbonized, which is evidence of improved work- 
ing. But with the new plant, the future is going to show more of 
this improvement; and we are confident, with the energy that is 
being displayed by the Secretary (Mr. George Clarry) in keeping 
the consumers and inhabitants generally, through literature and 
the personal attentions of his staff, apprised of the latest of up- 
to-date means of utilization, that the demand for gas will continue 
to largely extend. During the past quarter—summer months— 
the consumption was ascending at the rate of 11 per cent.; and 
the estimate is that, at the close of the year, an increase of about 
84 per cent. will be recorded. That for the past half year was 
8 percent. The present price of gasis 2s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet 








Henry Moncey, M.Inst.C.E. 
ENGINEER AND MANAGER. 


to ordinary consumers; 2s. 4d. for power purposes ; and 2s. to 
the public lamps. 

To further show the expansion that the Company are now ex- 
periencing, between 1887 to the close of last year the number of 
ordinary consumers advanced from 8605 to 18,804, or 10,199— 
the percentage increase being 118°52. The number of prepay- 
ment consumers was 8979 last year; and those consumers are 
furnished by the Company with three lights and a cooking-stove. 
Though the prepayment meter business is going on well now (we 
believe the consumers on the system at present number upwards 
of 10,000), the ordinary consumers enrolled do not show that 
falling off in the rate of increase that many other towns have 
experienced since adopting prepayment meters. Then itis found 
that the number of cooking-stoves on hire has been augmented in 
the twenty years by 6734—that is to say, from 237 to 6971; and, 
be it marked, this does not take into account the prepayment 
consumers, who are all supplied with a cooking stove. The 
number of public lamps, too, in spite of electric lighting, has 
advauced from 1940 to 3224—that is to say, an increase of 1284, 
or 66°18 per cent. It is interesting information that, although 
Cardiff was one of the last towns to adopt incandescent gas 
lighting in the streets, the conversion from flat-flame lighting to 
incandescent burners has now been almost completely effected. 
But the Company only supply the gas to the public lamps ; the 


Corporation do the maintenance, cleaning, lighting, and extin- 
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Cross Section of the Retort-House, Coal-Stores,"and Coke-Yard. 


guishing. The Company’s mileage of mains is now 190 ; the in- 
crease in the twenty years being 96} miles. The area of supply 
during the same period has increased from 35 square miles to 
67 square miles. The district, in fact, now extends out nearly 
8 miles ; the Company having, it may be remembered, under the 
authority of their last Act, taken over the old Taff's Well Gas 
Company. For the better supply of this district, there has just 
been completed the erection of a small holder, which was being 
inflated at the time of the visit last week. 

With all the improvements at the Grangetown works, with the 
activity in business development in the district, we confidently 
anticipate that the marked progress to which our figures testify 
will uninterruptedly proceed. If this be so, the consumers and 
shareholders alike will benefit. The latter are now enjoying their 
5 per cent. on the consolidated capital; the price of which stands 
well—one of the last recorded transactions having been at about 
116 per cent. 

Tue New OFfFICcEs. 


Before leaving this section of the article, we should like to 
mention that the Company are fully alive to their obligations as 
citizens, and also to the value of good and entensive offices to 
serve as the hub of the Company’s work. A building—almost 
palatial we might say—that is a credit to the Company and an 
ornament among the architectural features of the city has been 
erected by them on part of the site of the old works at Bute 


COAL STORE 





Terrace. It has an extensive frontage; and the elevation is a fine 
one. The honour of design is Mr. Morley’s; and we must say that 
we cannot find a single detail lacking that is required for the 
thorough and proper transaction of business, A large and hand- 
some Board-room, Engineer’s and Secretary’s offices, spacious 
rooms for the clerical and outdoor staffs, a large and well 
equipped show-room, and a store-room from which the outdoor 
fitters are supplied, are all incorporated in the building. The pre- 
mises make a good impression upon the visitor. Looking from the 
back windows, the Company’s old works are seen, but now stand- 
ing idle, except in so far as the one gasholder there is still utilized, 
and the place comes in useful for general storage purposes. As 
a manufacturing station, its day has past. Cardiff and the sur- 
rounding district will for the future be supplied completely from 
Grangetown. 
AT THE GRANGETOWN WorKs—CoaL RECEPTION. 


To the Grangetown works we went the day before the inaugura- 
tion of the new plant; the distance between the offices and the 
works being some 13 miles. There has been abundant said to 
show the necessity for the extensions at the works; and these 
extensions, let it be remarked, are only another stage in the ful- 
filment of a large scheme projected by Mr. Morley some years 
ago, and which is being carried out in instalments as opportunity 
favours and need demands. But what bas now been done forms 
a considerable part in the giving of shape to the scheme. It 
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Plan of the Retort-House, Coal-Stores, and Coke-Yard. 
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started with the partial erection some time since of a large stage- 
floor retort-house on the opposite side of the works to, and 
parallel with, the old retort-house. The retort-house is a sub- 
stantial brick building, in three spans; the two outer ones being 
the coal-stores. This is mentioned here because last year there 
was completed a heavy piece of work from which we must start 
our description. 


HicH-LeEveEL Coat DELIVERY. 


The coal supply for the works is sea-borne from South York- 
shire. It is carried by rail to Partington, and from there in large 





. THigh-Level Railway2?Sidings, Retort-House, Boiler and Air-Compressor Houses. 


steamers (of about 2500 tons capacity) to Penarth Dock, which 
is about 1} miles distant from the gas-works; this distance being 
covered by rail. The coal was formerly delivered on to low-level 
sidings, and then dealt with by hand. But last year witnessed 
the completion of high-level sidings, some 300 yards in length. 
These sidings are built up of cast-iron columns and steel girders, 
with gangway platforms, &c. Just before they reach the retort- 


house they are bifurcated; the lines running over the coal-stores | 


flanking the house full length on both sides. There is a double 


trucks, and the capital expenditure for the cranes and the per- 


| petual working expenses and maintenance attaching to the latter. 


line over one store, and a single one over the other; the reason | 


for this difference being that one store is 40 feet wide and the 
other 32 feet. The two coal-stores have a combined 
capacity of about 12,000 tons. The coal-waggons are 
hauled into position by West’s compressed-air-driven 
capstans, and are discharged directly over the coal- 
breakers, or, if the overhead hoppers in the retort-house 
are full, into store in any other available part. The 
method of driving these capstans (of which there are 
two, and four dummy heads, in each store) is of in- 
terest; and it was worth a little delay to examine the 
engines and operation of the capstans. The engines 
are in chambers sunk below the overhead staging of 
the coal-stores. The mechanism is all encased, and 
works in oil—in fact, everything has been successfully 
done for their protection. The engines are of the same 
type as those on the stoking machines; and they work 
from the same air-compressor. One advantage that 
is obvious as the matter is considered is that the com- 
pressed air in these engines does not freeze, and they 
therefore will not get out of working condition through 
this cause in frosty weather, as is sometimes the case 
with hydraulic capstans. We like the working of the 
capstans driven in this manner ; and they are certain 
to be largely adopted where compressed air is available. 
The trucks, of course, can also be dealt with by the 
works locomotive should the compressed air plant 
not be working; but such an eventuality is only likely to 
arise should at any time the retort-house itself not be 
in operation. 

The discharge of the coal is not all that could be 
desired at present. Here we have all the means for 
expeditiously dealing with the trucks up to the point 
of their being placed in position in the coal-stores; 
but it is an incongruity in the scheme that the 
waggons being for end-discharge, they have to be emptied by 
hand. We do not, however, think such an anomalous condition 
of things in a scheme having for its one aim economical handling 
will be allowed to long continue. It will not be if Mr. Morley 
can have his own way. He has his eyes set on hopper-bottomed 
waggons or, as an alternative, on an electric travelling crane in 
each store to up-end the existing type of waggon. The choice 
is between a present capital expenditure on the hopper-bottomed 





We think, on full consideration, choice will favour the one imme- 
diate expenditure on hopper-bottomed waggons. 


CoaL-BREAKING AND ELEVATING PLANT. 


Before leaving the coal-stores, it is noticed that there are two 
of West’s coal-breakers in each store, with bucket elevators, each 
feeding into an overhead hopper on the near side of the retort- 
house, and also by a transverse conveyor into one on the opposite 
side of the bench—that is to say, the four breakers supply eight 

overhead hoppers for feeding the charging-machines. 

, As usual, the breakers are sunk in pits, and are fed by 

mechanical feeders, fitted with screens and shoots for 

bye-passing the small coal to the elevators. These 

feeders permit of a large quantity of coal being stored 

above the breakers; and, as they feed the coal in 

| regular quantities, they prevent the overloading of 

the coal-breakers and elevators. Each breaker, with 

its elevator and conveyor, is driven by a vertical steam- 

engine with belt drives, and each line of this plant is 

capabie of dealing with 20 tons per hour. The total 

capacity of the coal-breaking plant is therefore 80 tons 

per hour; and as each hopper has a capacity of 4o 

tons, a total of 320 tons may be stored in the eight 

hoppers, or about 20 hours’ supply to the charging- 
machines. 

In THE ReETORT-HousE. 


We have departed from consecutive order by dealing 
with the plant in the retort-house, before particularly 
describing the house itself. The house, which is a 
brick structure with substantial walls, has been built in 
sections; the first section (erected in 1893) providing 
accommodation for 21 regenerative settings of eight 
22 in. by 16 in. by 20 ft. Q retorts, with producer fur- 
naces on both sides of the benches. These benches 
and the ironwork were put in by Messrs. R. & J. 
Dempster, Limited. The house has now been ex- 
tended to accommodate a further 14 settings of eights ; 
and for these Drakes Limited were responsible. The 
house (which is 427 feet long by 68 ft. 3 in. wide) 
therefore now contains 560 mouthpieces. It is a good 
looking house; and at one end it is merely boarded in, 
so as to allow of future extension. Previously the number 
of retorts did not permit of power machinery being installed to 
obtain a fairly full economy from its working; but the addition 
that has been now made brings up the number to a point that will 
enable the power machines and other plant to render a good ac- 
count of themselves, though the machines and plant are capable 
of still further service. Hence the boarded-in end to the already 
long house. 

While on this point it may be mentioned that the buildings 
and foundations for the new work were executed by Messrs. John 
Aird and Sons. 





Coal-Store Railway and Capstans. 


THE CompPRESSED-AIR STOKING MACHINERY. 

In choosing West’s compressed-air machinery for their splendid 
retort-house, the Directors of the Cardiff Gas Company did not 
do so without going with Mr. Morley, and by visiting several 
works, into the question of the relative merits of the rival retort- 
house systems in a most exhaustive manner. The result is the 
installation on each side of this house of one of the latest types 
of the compressed-air charging and drawing machines, The 
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charging-machines are each fitted with a hopper to contain a 
supply of coal for twelve retorts, and West’s improved reversing 
scoop charger—the whole, of course, being complete with motors, 
and travelling and other gear. The drawing-machines, too, are 
of the latest type; each being fitted with an improved cylinder 
motor and gear for driving the rake, as well as a motor with 
travelling and rake-hoisting gear, tank for the water supply for 
cooling the rake-head, and shoots for directing 
the coke to the hot-coke conveyors or to the 
producer furnaces. While watching the opera- 
tion of the machines, Mr. Morley gave the 
information that the machines are arranged 
for 3} cwt. charges, but they are each capable 
of dealing with 4 cwt. Another point is that 
the old direct-fired house is also being partially 
worked; and the average make from the two 
houses combined—10,500 cubic feet per ton— 
shows to the disadvantage of the new house; 
for although the men are comparatively new 
to the work (they are handling the machines 
in a manner that indicates the pleasure they 
derive from operating them in comparison with 
labouring under the old arduous methods) the 
new retort-house is, it is calculated, producing 
about 11,200 cubic feet per ton of Yorkshire 
coal. 


THE Arir-COMPRESSING PLANT. 


The air-compressing plant house is a build- 
ing with tiled floor and coloured walls, such as 
we like to see provided for accommodating 
machinery of such beautiful workmanship. By 
the way, Messrs. C. & W. Walker did the roof 
work for this compressor-house and the ad- 
joining boiler-house. Mr. Morley has a liking 
for safety ; and in several places in the works 
we notice that duplicate means of doing cer- 
tain work are provided. In this house are two 
of West’s air-compressors, and a foundation is 
in for a third should at any time a further 
machine be required. But of the two existing 
plants, one suffices for all the power demanded 
by the stoking-machines and the coal-store 
capstans. The compressors are of the two-stage 
type, with mechanically operated suction and delivery air-valves; 
and the air is cooled between the two stages of compression. 
Each compressor is fitted with an air-pressure speed regulator, for 
a working pressure of 60 Ibs. per square inch. The new features 
of the plant are worth looking at—especially the system of solid 
valves and eccentrics, and the self-acting valve for shutting on and 
off the air as required, which takes 3 lbs. to operate. The plant 


West’s Charging Machine. 


was found working with an air pressure of 70 lbs. at the time of 
the visit. As ordinarily, the compressed air is conducted by pipes 
to two receivers and the overhead drums in the retort-house, and 
from these to the machines by flexible pipes. 


Tue BoiLer-House. 


By a glance into the boiler-house, it was seen that it contains 
two Lancashire boilers, fitted with Meldrum’s forced-draught 





{ 








furnaces—small breeze being used. The boilers are 8 ft. 6 in. 
by 30 ft. lung, with a working pressure of 80 lbs.; and each is 
capable of supplying the steam for the air-compressing and coal 
and coke conveying plants. The boiler-flues, it is also noted, are 


arranged so that one set can be cleaned without interfering with 
the working of the boiler. The house is covered by a tank, 
31 ft. 6 in. by 26 ft. 8 in. by 4 ft. 3 in. deep, which has a capacity 








West’s Drawing Machine. 


for 22,000 gallons of water, weighing about 104 tons—this being 
about equal to two days’ reserve supply for the boilers. 


A COMPREHENSIVE COKE PLANT. 


If we were asked which of all the features in connection with 
the new plant was the most striking from an engineering point 
of view, we should say without any hesitation the coke-handling 
plant, which is very complete and extensive, 
and its variety of operations and purposes are 
also most comprehensive. It is not a matter 
of surprise that Mr. Morley and West’s Gas 
Improvement Company are particularly pleased 
with this plant and its accomplishments. In 
design and general character, it is a plant to 
delight the heart of any engineer; and an 
engineer might spend many an hour upon it 
without wearying himself. The imposing out- 
side coke plant is the first thing that comes 
within the field of vision on entering the works; 
and curiosity is naturally whetted. However, 
the general scheme for coke-handling com- 
prehends the conveying of the hot-coke from 
the drawing-machines to the coke yard, where, 
it having been quenched en route, it may either 
be stored in hoppers of considerable dimen- 
sions, having outlets conveniently arranged for 
supplying a train of railway waggons or carts, 
as may be the case, or be stored in the yard 
by means of a jib crane (travelling on a high 
gantry) and skips fitted with special discharg- 
ing gear, which enable the coke to be deposited 
close to the ground or heap to avoid breakage. 
There are four lengths of coke-conveyors inside 
the house. They are suspended below the 
stage-floor ; and the coke is fed into them by 
shoots, fitted also with bye-pass doors to divert 
the coke to the vault and into trolley waggons 
if desired. The two lengths of conveyors run- 
ning before the original 21 beds of retorts are 
each 245 ft. 9 in. long; and the two lengths 
before the new 14 beds are each 154 ft. 5 in. 
long—of course, not including the return 
chains—and both are 1 ft. 9} in. wide. These 
conveyors deliver into a cross conveyor (2 feet 
wide) between the two benches, which conveyor has a length of 
106 ft. 8 in., and rises outside the house on an incline. From the 
head of this conveyor, the coke can be dealt with in two ways—it 
can be fed through shoots on to the conveyor rising to the top 
level of the loading hoppers and then passing horizontally over 
them (its length being about 197 feet), or through other shoots the 
coke can be passed into iron skips (each with a capacity of 1 ton 
of coke), accommodated in bays on either side of the delivery 
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West’s Air Compressor. 


point. All these conveyors are of West’s improved type. In 
construction, they are of substantial design ; and the pins of the 
chains (which carry the coke) are large—all this being conducive 
to longevity. The conveyors were working with remarkable 
smoothness and quietness on the two days they were inspected 
last week. 

The loading hopper is quite a feature of this plant; its capacity 
being no less than 400 tons of coke. The hopper is principally 
required for loading railway waggons to send to the point of ship- 
ment; and where shipment is concerned, time is money. Whereas 
formerly it took quite a long time to load by manual labour, 
the loading can now be accomplished in a few minutes. The 
gigantic hopper is divided into seven chambers, each having two 
shoots; the coke passing over a screen in its descent down the 
shoot. At the bottom of the leg of each shoot, provision is also 








| made for loading into carts. 


The hopper is 26 feet wide, 36 feet 
to the top from the ground-level, and 130 ft. 1 in. long ; the com- 
partments being 18 ft. 7 in. centres. Tne whole structure is sub- 
stantially built of steel uprights and plates. 

Respecting the gantry on which the jib crane travels for deal- 
ing by skips with storage in the open, the building of this involved 
some trouble. Owing to the treacherous nature of the ground, 
it was essential to go down some 25 feet to secure a firm founda- 
tion for the splayed concrete pillars on which the columns for 
the gantry stand. The gantry is 320 feet long and 26 feet high. 
Looking at the photograph, it will be observed that the end of 
the gantry has been carried out at-an angle; the object of this 
being to enable rails to be laid on both sides for truck-filling by 
means of the crane and skips, and also to give a greater area of 
ground over which to stack coke should occasion necessitate. 


General View of the Coke-Handling Plant in the Coke Yard. 
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In fact, here the crane has a sweep over a stacking-ground equal 
to 6000 tons. The jib has a radius of 4o feet, and enables a pile 
of coke to be raised 46 feet high. It is altogether a fine piece 
of structural work ; and saying this sums up its characteristics 
in a sentence. 

In a house near by, we are introduced to a small horizontal 
steam-engine, which is capable of driving all the conveyors. So 
emall is it that there were some doubts as to its capability for the 
work; but West’s Gas Improvement Company, by careful calcu- 
lation, have found the power needed, and the engine is performing 
its task without any undue exertion. 

Congratulations must be passed to Mr. Morley, to West’s Gas 
Improvement Company, and 
the Works Manager (Mr. 
H. D. Madden), on their 
several parts in the execu- 
tion of this big and success- 
ful scheme. 


The Inauguration of the 
New Plant. 


An exceptionally pleasing 
feature of the inauguration 
of the new plant on Friday 
was the wholly representa- 
tive character of those who 
accepted the invitation of 
the Chairman (Mr. Charles 
H. Williams, D.L.) and his 
colleagues to be present at 
the function. City, county, 
and district authorities, city 
and other officials, the rail- 
way systems, the dock inte- 
rests, andthe gas consumers, 
were all represented; and 
such an insight as they had 
into the working and the 
affairs generally of the Com- 
pany cannot fail to have a 
beneficial effect, “if only 
as an evidence of the desire 
of the Company and their 
officials to work in amity 
with all and sundry, and of 
the fact that the interests of 
the Company and the com- 
munity are identical. The 
guests and others assem- 
bled at the ,city offices; 
among those present being 
the Lord Mayor (Sir William 
S. Crossman, J.P.), Sir John 
Gunn, J.P., Alderman David 
Jones, J.P., the Deputy Lord 
Mayor; Mr. William Harpur, City Surveyor; Mr. George A. 








Coke Hopper Conveyor and Crane. 


Phillips, the County Surveyor; the Directors of the Company— | 


the Chairman, the Deputy-Chairman (Dr. William Taylor), the 
Managing-Director, Col. H. O. Fisher, Mr. George C. Williams, 
Mr. John P. Ingledew, and Mr. Charles E. Dovey—the Engineer 
(Mr. Henry Morley), the Secretary (Mr. George Clarry), the Works 
Manager (Mr. H. D. Madden); and Mr. John West, representing 
the Contractors. 

The party reached the Grangetown works by tram, and at once 
commenced their inspection. The high-level railway was visited, 
and the boiler-house and the compressed-air machinery received 
attention and explanation. A few peeped into one of the coal- 


ve 






Coke Hopper Conyeyor and Crane Gantry. 


stores to witness asample bottom-hoppered coal-waggon relieved 
of its contents in fifteen seconds. Then there was a great deal 
of interest in watching the compressed-air charging and drawing 
machines at work; and the drawn coke was tracked along its 
mechanically operated course to its destination. It was seen 
coming out of the house, carried up the inclined conveyers to the 
yard coke-hoppers, or transferred to the skips, and lifted by the 
crane. Three railway waggons were seen loaded by the hoppers 
in time measured by seconds, and quickly ready to be drawn 
away by the works’ locomotive “ Glazebrook.” After having ex- 
hausted the new plant, the visitors transferred attention to the old 
part of the works. The efficient system of purification through 
which the gas passes was 
explained, the exhauster- 
house was visited, and so 
was the old retort-house, 
in which the past order of 
things was compared with 
the impressions made by the 
present. The house shel- 
ters 66 beds of direct-fired 
retorts, 16-inch rounds. 
They are now in their last 
stages of life. The next 
change there, when business 
requirements compel, will 
be to the higher level of 
carbonization work. It is 
all laborious hand work in 
this house; and the com- 
parison with the new was 
very striking. The meter- 
house was also inspected. 
Among other thing observed 
in perambulating the works 
was a small plant which 
told the initiated that ex- 
periments are proceeding 
with the use of benzolized 
tar in the condensers for the 
purpose of dealing with 
naphthalene. The works 
are equipped with an experi- 
mental coal-testing plant, 
complete right away to a 
small holder. The setting 
of three retorts is on the 
regenerative system, and 
capable of carbonizing 2 cwt. 
of coal per charge. The 
photometer room and the 
laboratory were also in- 
spected with interest. It 
was elicited that the holder 
capacity is 42 million cubic 
feet; and that the works 
stand on 20 acres of land. One thing that especially struck the 
visitors was the clean condition of the works; and several who 
had been before to the works asserted that this was the normal 
and not the inspection state. Another excellent point is the 
splendid night lighting of the buildings. Some are lit with lamps 


| supplied with gas at holder pressure, others with self-intensifying 


lamps. 
From the works, the visitors proceeded to the Gas Offices, 


| where, in the Board Room, the Chairman and Directors enter- 


tained them to luncheon. 


Several toasts followed; among them being ‘‘ Prosperity to the 
City of Cardiff,” which was submitted by the Chairman. The Lord 


| Mayor, in responding, recalled the time when the city could have 










| secured the Company’s valuable property on good and fair terms. 


Engine for Coke Conveyors. 


| However, his Lordship did not begrudge the Company their property ; 
| for they were very thankful for the gas with which the Company 
supplied them at a low rate. The Corporation were, of course, ight 
producers themselves—perhaps in more ways than one. (Laughter.) 


| They were competitors in lighting up the city; but in that direction, 
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they were not covetous. Sir William thanked the Chairman and 
Directors for their kind invitation to join with them in this inaugura- 
tion of their new plant, and for the interest with which it had provided 
them. He knew he was only echoing the sentiments of his colleagues 
and every member of the Corporation who had the welfare of the city 
at heart, when he said that he hoped the Company would go on and 
succeed in the further improvements they had in prospect, because he 
believed that from them the community would benefit as well as the 
Company. 

‘* Continued Prosperity to the Cardiff Gas Company "’ was submitted 
by Sir John Gunn. As Cardiff men, he said, they were all proud of 
the developments which they had witnessed in connection with the 
Company. Inthe judgment of competent observers, the Company were 
quite up-to-date. From some experience, he knew that it always went 
against the grain to cast aside a machine which had done splendid 
work ; but it had to be done when they realized that there were better 
machines which could do the work at less than half the cost, and gave 
better results. The Directors of the Company had realized this; and 
it was with no inconsiderable pride that they saw the Company advanc- 
ing, full of life, and keen to the necessities of the future. They had 
seen marvellous developments at the works; they saw them in that 
room in the beautiful inverted gas lights. He coupled with the toast 
the names of the Chairman and Dr. Taylor. 

In his acknowledgment, the Chairman thanked all the visitors for 
the hearty way in which they had honoured the toast. As to the new 
works, the Board and their Engineer had tried to ensure that they 
should have one of the best installations of mechanical plant at the 
works. The Directors had been to several works in England and 
Scotland, and Dr. Taylor had been to Copenhagen, to see the various 
systems of retort-house operation ; and they came to the conclusion 
that Mr. West’s was the best. That gentleman’s Company had there- 
fore taken in hand the installation; and he (the Chairman) considered 
it was successful in every way. 

Also replying, Dr. Taylor expressed the opinion that the Company 
had secured the most up-to-date machinery in the world for the pur- 
poses in view. In referring to the pleasure it gave the Board to receive 
the Lord Mayor and other members of the Corporation that day, Dr. 
Taylor mentioned the opposition of the Corporation to the Company's 
Bill last year, and to the amicable arrangement entered into. It was 
true that that arrangement cost the Company a considerable sum a 
year. They had, however, been fortunate in making favourable con- 
tracts for coal last year; but he did not know they would be as fortu- 
nate next year. Although certain of their neighbours were raising the 
price of gas, the Cardiff Company were not contemplating anything of 
the kind. Before sitting down, he proposed the ‘* Health of the Con- 
tractors.” In doing this, he made feeling allusion to the death of Mr. 
Basil Ellis (Sir John Aird and Sons), who, hesaid, was a great friend to 
the Company, and had rendered them immense service. Regarding 
the work done by Mr, West’s firm, the Directors went to London, 
Beckton, Croydon, Manchester, Liverpool, and other places, with the 
result seen that day. He was glad the machinery Mr. West had put 
up for them was doing such splendid work. Recognition was also made 
by Dr. Taylor of the work for the Company of Mr. Morley, Mr. Clarry, 
and Mr. Madden, and their assistants. 

Mr. West, in the course of his acknowledgment, said he was glad to 
see the men were working the machinery so admirably ; they seemed 
to be going on as to the manner born. They would still further im- 
prove with experience and practice. He took his hearers back to the 
long ago, when he invented his first retort-house machinery, having 
primarily in view the humanitarian side of the question. Now the 
chief object of the machinery was the promotion of economy. He 
was glad to hear the kind remarks that had been made regarding the 
plant. As to the conveying plant, it might be of interest to those pre- 
sent to know that he constructed the first conveying plant that was ever 
put into a gas-works, for the late Thomas Hawksley. That was 28 
years ago; and it was for conveying coal in aretort-house. Since then 
they had gone on improving conveying plant; and he did not see how 
they could further improve this classof machinery. Everything in this 
installation had turned out most satisfactorily. It might be of some 
satisfaction to the Chairman and Directors to know that since they 
visited the works of the Gaslight and Coke Company, that Company 
had given an order for his firm's machinery. This was now being 
erected ; and, within the last fortnight, the Croydon Gas Company had 
given an order for machinery fora large retort-house. This he thought 
supported the judgment at which the Directors of the Cardiff Company 
atrived. Mr. West proceeded to refer to the great increase of business 
the Company had experienced—giving two or three of the figures 
quoted in the commencement of our article on the progress of the con- 
cern and the new plant. In the town in which he lived—Southport— 
the increase in the consumption of gas in the last three years had 
been 78 million cubic feet. From what he saw all around him, he had 
confidence in the great future of the gas industry. And he did not 
think the electric light could ever compete with gas in the matter of 
price. At the present time, gas was one of the safest investments 
of which he knew. Concluding bis remarks, Mr. West thanked Mr. 
Morley for his kindness in doing what he could to help him, as Con- 
tractor for the plant, in every-possible way ; and, in this acknowledg- 
ment, he included the other officers of the Company. 

The health of Mr. Morley, Mr. Clarry, and Mr. Madden was also 
drunk—their services to the Company receiving high encomiums by 
the several speakers. 

In replying, Mr. Morley said he should like it to be known that, in 
making their choice of system, they had not been guided so much by 
the working of the machinery, as by the results; and the Directors 
were with him in saying that the installations they had seen carried 
out by West’s Gas Improvement Company in other parts of the count 
far excelled any other system inspected. Mr. Clarry also responded, 
and referred to the great improvements that had been made in gas 
lighting—adding that the Company were always ready and willing to 
help consumers who experienced any difficulty with their gas lighting 
or heating arrangements. 


The toast of ‘‘ The Chairman” brought a very pleasant function 
to a close. 





DIFFUSION PHENOMENA IN FLAMES. 


By R. CAsAuBon. 
[A Paper submitted at the Congress of the Société Technique.) 
(Concluded from p. 106.) 


The presence of a mantle around a flame greatly modifies the 
diffusion phenomena, but their action remains appreciable. It 


will be well to outline separately what takes place in the exterior 
and interior of the mantle. The brightness of the latter makes 
all direct observation impossible ; but if the mantle be replaced 
by a metallic gauze of the same density—surrounding a flame 
supplied, for example, with 370 per cent. of primary air—it is 
found that its presence appreciably raises the green internal 
zone, representing, as has been already pointed out, a surface of 
equal temperature. It must, therefore, be concluded that when 
using the mantle the diffusion phenomena are somewuat retarded. 
If the metallic gauze be replaced by a small cylinder of thin sheet 
iron, combustion becomes absolutely impossible ; and therefore 
the presence of the mantle retards the diffusion processes but 
does not arrest them. So far as concerns the portions of the 
flame which are outside the mantle, it can be easily shown that 
the diffusion still takes place. M. Sainte-Claire Deville has 
shown that the maximum brightness of a mantle exposed to the 
free air is always obtained with a proportion of primary air less 
than that corresponding to complete combustion ; but when work- 
ing with the outer air excluded (say, by a glass cylinder closed at 
the top, which causes the products of combustion to turn back 
on their course), very different results are obtained :— 





1.—Free Air. 
Ee ey ee Proportion ot Primary Air 
Commas in Litres Corresponding to 
— Maximum Brightness. 
te ae ee oe eo Wee Bee Se wo ee 
ee en nee ee ee eee ee 
122 . ° ° . ° . ° ° Ps "I ° = 4°30 
2.—Glass Closed Below. 
8. 4°88 
g2 . 5°30 
108 . Rte = sha Peete) eee Er s 5°25 
3.—Glass Closed Above. 
Oe erat ee xe. Oe Se) Se cal a eo RD 
Pada is, a > Oo he uk st &, Sa ee 
Se ee oe eee oe ee ae ee Sc 


It is thus seen that when working in free air maximum bright- 
ness is obtained for proportions of air which increase progres- 
sively, but tend to a maximum below that necessary for complete 
combustion. In a closed vessel, on the other hand, maximum 
brightness is obtained for a supply of primary air practically 
constant, and very close to that corresponding to complete com- 
bnstion. It must therefore be concluded that in the first case 
there is always a secondary combustion at the expense of the 
air which diffuses as far as contact with the mantle; and if this 
air does not take any part in the combustion, it performs the un- 
necessary duty of cooling the mantle. In the second case, no 
secondary combustion being possible, the maximum brightness 
is obtained when the burnt gases reach the highest possible 
temperature—that is to say, when the proportion of air corre- 
sponds to complete combustion. It is interesting to see what are 
the results which these two modes of combustion can give from 
the point of view of consumption of gas per carcel-hour :— 


1.—In Free Air. 


Hourly . Consumption per 
Cumsmmotice. a Cones ies. 
Litres. oi Litres. 
48 ae oe oe 2°3 a ae ee 20°8 
74 . Cc 9S 4°5 ee a ee 16°4 
102 - & & 85 & 8°7 a et I1'7 
114 ee by ae oem 10°6 10°7 
134 pr est Ney? ce 14°4 93 
152 i a. 17°5 8°6 
170 > my ar fe) 19'9 8'o 
196 a a 21°0o oar 9°3 
2.—Enclosed Vessel. 
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It is thus seen from the accompanying diagram (fig. 5) that, for 
small consumptions, combustion in free air offers a marked ad- 
vantage; for in this case the flame adjusts itself to the mantle, 
and a second combustion takes place on contact. In a closed 
vessel, on the contrary, the dissociated products of combustion 
taking place in the metallic gauze have had time to recombine 
before reaching the mantle. The latter is scarcely heated. With 
high consumption, the dissociated products of combustion in a 
closed vessel can reach the mantle, and the consumption per 
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Fig. 5. 


carcel-hour appears then to become appreciably less than that of 
combustion in free air. 

It should be noticed here that in free air the consumption per 
carcel-hour passes from 16°4 to 8°6 litres as the consumption rises 
from 74 to 152 litres. Similarly, in a closed vessel the consump- 
tion falls per carcel-hour from 18°2 to 7°6 litres when the hourly 
consumption passes from 82 to 160 litres. In the first case, the 
variation of consumption being accompanied by a variation in 
the proportion of primary air, one cannot fix with certainty the 
cause of this improvement in the yield. But in the second case 
all the circumstances connected with the combustion remain the 
same, whatever may be the consumption; and therefore it is im- 
possible to attribute the reduction per carcel to any other cause 
than the increase in the speed of the current of gas which tra- 
verses the web. This proves that no undue importance should 
be attached to the theoretical temperature of the flame, which, 
according to a widely spread view, has enormous influence upon 
the phenomena of incandescence. 

In the conditions in which the burners are used in gas lighting, 
the mantle is far from being in equilibrium as regards temper- 
ature with the gases which traverse it. The Bandsept A burner, 
for example, which gives 5 carcels with its normal burner, gives 
more than 25 carcels with a forced draught. If therefore, with- 
out changing the consumption, we substitute water gas, the flame 
of which reaches 2000° C., for coal gas, which gives 1950°, we tend 
to increase the efficiency ; but, on the other hand, the volume of 
the products of combustion for an equal volume of combustible 
gas diminishes in the ratio of 270: 615—that is to say, the speed 
of the current is reduced more than half. No superiority should 
therefore be attributed @ priori to a theoretical high temperature 
of combustion. 

Professor Vivian B. Lewes has, it is true, published results of 
experiments from which it is concluded that water gas gives the 
carcel-hour for the same consumption as coal gas. This result 
he attributes to the high combustion temperature of the water 
gas. It seems, however, that the facts are capable of a very 
different explanation. In order to obtain the low consumption 
of 7 litres per carcel with coal gas, it is necessary to pass a 
volume of more than 1000 litres per hour of a self-combustible 
mixture through an aperture 14 mm. (0'5 inch) diameter. When 
doing this, an appreciable amount of mechanical work is per- 
formed; and the 190 litres of coal gas contained in the 1000 
litres of mixture leave for disposal at the injector only a quantity 
of work equal approximately to 1°3 meter-kilogrammes if the 
pressure is 50 mm. (2 inches). On the other hand, in order to 
obtain the same consumption with water gas requiring only 2°18 
volumes of air for its complete combustion, the injector must be 
arranged to give a mechanical amount of work equal to 3°1 meter- 
kilogrammes. As a result, in working with a burner with air 
supply, it is always easy to burn water gas under the conditions 
necessary to bring the mantle into equilibrium, as regards tem- 
perature, with the flame. Failing sufficient mechanical power 
at the injector, this result may, however, be obtained with coal 
gas at the usual pressure employed. It is probable that the 
brightness obtained will be greater with gas of high combustion 
temperature than with coal gas. 

In considering the question of the proper adjustment of an in- 
candescent burner as ordinarily used, it may well be asked, after 
consideration of the foregoing matters, what are the conditions 
realized when a burner is regulated to give the maximum of 
illumination ? In order to decide this point, an ordinary mantle 
was mounted on a burner supplied with an artificial supply of air, 
so adjusted as to obtain the maximum amount of light. This 
done, and without changing the constitution of the flame in any 
way, the ordinary mantle was replaced by one of cerium, iden- 
tical in form and size. It was ascertained that the latter was, 
for the smallest movements of the flame, traversed by red or white 
zones. On replacing this mantle by a smaller one, the latter 
remained entirely red, while the larger mantle kept white. It 
may therefore be said that a properly regulated burner demands 
that the mixture of gas and primary air which it consumes shall 
be such that the mantle will blend with the zone of the flame 








which indicates the points of transit from the oxidizing to the re- 
ducing zones. 

In regard to the heating of a solid body by a flame, when a 
combustible mixture of air and gas is heated before combustion, 
the heat supplied is divided into two portions. One increases 
the temperature of the flame, and the other the coefficient of dis- 
sociation. If we are dealing with a gas-flame which gives both 
carbon dioxide and water, the complexity of the dissociation 
phenomena makes it difficult to decide the precise ratio of the two 
portions. But, however this may be, if a body at the tempera- 
ture ¢ is plunged into a flame supplied with air the elements of 
which are at the temperature T, the body will cause to fall from 
T to 6a certain volume of gases which circulate in contact with 
it; the lower temperature (6) being less than T, and equal to or 
greater than ¢. It will take from them a certain number of 
calories represented by (1) the quantity of heat lost by the gases, 
(2) the quantity supplied by a partial recombination of the dis- 
sociated elements. 

Two separate cases must, therefore, be considered. The solid 
body may remain at a temperature considerably lower than that 
of the flame, which is the case of the gas-retorts in a furnace; or 
a solid body of small mass may come into equilibrium (as regards 
temperature) with the flame, which is the case of the mantle. In , 
the first instance, there is nothing out of place in increasing the 
coefficient of dissociation, as the dissociated gases recombine 
almost entirely in contact with relatively cold retorts. The quan- 
tity of heat supplied before the combustion will be recovered 
almost without loss in useful effect. In other words, recuperation. 
is obtained. In the second case, the useful effect will consist in 
raising the temperature of the gases, dissociated or otherwise, 
which circulate around the body. Of the quantity of heat fur- 


nished by recuperation, one portion only will raise the tempera- 
peration a distinct improvement in efficiency 

rl tice, in which the mantle is at a temperature 

will fall a long way short of what may be sup- 


ture of the flame; the other is dispersed and lost in raising the 
in the imperfect incandescent gas-burners 
appreciably lower than that of the flame. But 
posed, especially when it is considered that as 
yy 


[ 


coefficient of dissociation. One can therefore expect from recu- 
such as those which are used in actual prac- 
for a high-pressure burner the improvement 
the temperature rises the quantity of energy 


of no actual service radiated in the violet and 
ultra-violet also increases. 

In order to confirm this, a drawing is given 
in section of a burner (fig. 6). The gas mixed 
with air in sufficient quantity for complete com- 

bustion descends the annular envelope E,* re- 
) ascends by the central tube T, and burns 
y under the mantle. After having traversed the 
latter, the flame descends into the space H, 
heating strongly the mixture of gas and air. 
The latter may attain the temperature of dull 

















senile red without causing any lighting-back of the 
flame. The results obtained were as follows} :— 
: Consumption 
Pn Intensity. per Careel. 
Litres. Carcels. Litres. 
84 tae ee Gee 78 10°7 
106 ae hae 13°2 8'o 
128 DS Fat cat 18°5 6°9 
146 Se ee 25°5 
186 acre oe %G 34°1 oe oer i ee 5°4 
210 Pee a ek 309 GS Cee a $°9 


If these results are compared with those obtained without 
recuperation, a certain small improvement will be noticed, but 
far less important than one might hope for, seeing the high tem- 
perature of the mixture before its combustion, and considering 
the law of rapid progression of radiant light with the temperature. 
It would seem, as the result of these observations, that the con- 
structors of burners have still much to do in order to give usa 
practical means of burning, under a mantle, three times more gas 
than can be burnt at present, and this with an exact adjustment 
of air. It does not seem as thongh one could ask them to reduce 
the consumption per carcel-hour below 5 litres. The field, how- 
ever, is open to the mantle manufacturers. Not only have they 
to give us a mantle which can withstand speeds of 10 metres per 
second in the burnt gases, but much likewise needs to be done to 
render the filaments finer; and, above all, considering the poor 
return in luminous energy, they have to find a better composi- 
tion than the classical mixture of thorium and cerium. 


APPENDIX. 

It is known that a knowledge of the volume of air necessary for 
the complete combustion of a gas can be very valuable from 
several points of view, but particularly to determine the calorific 
power of a combustible gas. The experimental arrangement 
first adopted consisted in the use of two meters and a small 
air gasholder. It was accurate, but it had the inconvenience 





* This burner has not been constructed with a view to practical results. It 
is a laboratory apparatus. : 

+ These measurements were made by means of a Simmance-Abady 
photometer, using an acetylene standard. They were checked with the 
carcel lamp of Professor bkéry in the laboratories of the High School of 
Physics and Chemistry. 
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of requiring a firm position ; and the gas to 
be examined had to be under pressure. It is 
much easier and more rapid to use the ap- 
paratus shown in fig. 7, which consists of a 
gasholder bell G, of about 5 to 6 litres capa- 
city, which is fixed to a second bell G’, of 
conical shape. The two bells have the same 
axis. There are two tubes, T and T'—one 
going into the lower bell, and the other into the 
annular space. In order to 
make a measurement of the 
volume of air necessary for 
the complete combustion of 
a gas, the gas supply-pipe is 
connected with the cock R 
by meaus of an indiarubber 
tube, and this opens R and 
R!, Ondrawing down (with 
the hand) the weight P, the 
central bellis filled with gas, 
and the annular space with 
air. R and R are then 
closed, and R', R?, and R? 
opened. A mixture of air 
and gas then flows under the 
mantle M; but in proportion 
as the bell descends, and 
in consequence of the conical 
shape of the inner bell, the 
mixture gradually becomes 
richer in air. Ata certain 
moment, the mantle will be 
seen to pass from red to 
white. The cock R:3 is then sharply closed, in order to obtain, by 
direct reading on the graduated scale, the volume of air and the 
calorific power. 


Fig. 7. < 


_ 





PRODUCTION OF CARBURETTED AIR. 


The current number of “Le Gaz” contains the specification 
of a patent taken out by M. Paul Victor Parsy for improvements 
in the production of carburetted air. 


In order to produce carburetted air, hydrocarbon vapours are 
mixed with the air in definite proportion, so as to obtain a gas of 
constant quality. The percentage of hydrocarbon in gas has of 


late years been graduaily reduced, to avoid, as far as possible, 


condensation caused by a lowering of the temperature. A pro- 
portion has consequently been reached which does not exceed 
200 grammes (3000 grains) per cubic metre (35°3 cubic feet) of 
gas having a heating power of 2000 to 2500 calories. This gas 
gives a good light when used with a mantle, but with a consump- 
tion of 25 to 30 litres (0°88 to 1 cubic foot) of gas per carcel-hour, 
which is relatively high when compared with coal gas. Another 
disadvantage arises from the presence of oxygen in the free state 
in the gas, which, under certain conditions, may be a source of 
danger from explosions. M. Parsy’s process is intended to in- 
crease the calorific power of the gas, and at the same time reduce 
the quantity of free oxygenin it. For this purpose, the air is first 
converted, by passing through a gas-producer, into a 

poor gas, in which the oxygen is changed into carbon 
monoxide; and as the poor gas possesses a heating value 

of about 1250 calories, that of the gas obtained as the 

result of carburetting is increased to this extent. 


—- 

















Parsy’s Air-Carburetter. 


The apparatus shown in the accompanying illustration consists 
of a suction gas-producer, controlled by a suction-meter which 
effects the production of gas by the generator and at the same 
time works a hydrocarbon mixer. The aspirated air enters, 
through the orifice A, the producer B, where it is changed into 
poor gas, which passes through the pipe C into the suction- 
meter D, and thence by the exit pipe E into the distributing-pipe, 
after having been carburetted in the mixer. This arrangement 
makes it possible to produce and supply, without the aid of a holder, 
a gas of constant composition, in quantities suited to requirements. 
Carburetted air can also be produced by the admixture of a rich 
gas, such as acetylene or oil gas, with air, in order to impart to it 
the lighting power of coal gas, and render possible the utilization 
of appliance at present employed in connection with it. 





THE “VIVA” INVERTED LAMP. 


This is a lamp that Messrs. Evered and Co., Limited, are intro- 
ducing for outdoor purposes. 


The Lamp with Top Raised for Cleaning Purposes. 


The lamp contains a cluster of three inverted burners of the 
angle pattern; and the mantles are placed near to the centre, 
so that the effect of the three mantles represents a ball of light. 
Each burner has a separate gas supply, and is provided with a 
needle regulator placed on the outside, whereby it is not only 
possible to regulate the supply of gas for each burner indepen- 
dently, but also to adjust the burners to different gas pressures, 
“ always ensuring a satisfactory mixture of gas and air, and per- 
fect combustion.” The regulators are not only suitable for regu- 
lating the gas, but also for shutting it off altogether, so that the 
lamp can be used with one, two, or three mantles as may be 
required from time to time. The primary air supply is secured 
through holes in the reflector, which are placed in such a position 
that not only is fresh air introduced to the burners, and com- 
bustion aided, but the suction of the burners provides the mixing 
chambers with a continual fresh supply of oxygen, and at the 
same time forces cool air towards the chimney, so as to keep the 
lamp cool and bright, even under the most trying circumstances. 
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COMPLETE NEW GAS-WORKS FOR AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, 
TO MANUFACTURE TWO MILLION CUBIC FEET PER DAY. 


By Cuenery Succate, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Manager, 


WHEN constructing gas-works in the Colonies—especially in 
New Zealand—one has to look a long way ahead, and anticipate 
the requirements twelve months in advance, in consequence of 
the great distance from the source of production. Ordinary cast- 
iron pipes do not arrive from England under five or six months 


motive power to be employed for transit from vessel to works, it 
has not yet been decided. 


The surface of the ground rises towards the west. This 


| necessitated an excavation of 214,000 yards of soil, for which a 


after the order leaves; while anything ofaspecial nature, having | 


to be manufactured, will require nine to twelve months. 


In the following article the cost of material and erection is pur- 
posely left out, in consequence of wages in New Zealand being 
so high, Where blacksmiths receive 12s. a day, bricklayers 12s., 
ordinary labourers 8s,, and all other wages correspondingly high, 
the cost of production would seem very excessive to ordinary 


English prices. 

Some years since, it became evident that the then existing 
works would soon be inadequate to supply Auckland with gas ; 
the geographical position of the works, as well as the costly pro- 
perty surrounding them, preventing any possibility of extending 
the original site. 
Auckland foreshore, bordering the Waitemata Harbour, and 
allowing every facility for traffic; and, as all coals are sea-borne, 
this is of great value. 


gave the best possible foundation. The area of the site was 


The new site is situated in the centre of the exigencies of the case required it. When setting out the works 


convenient tip was found on the opposite side of the street, 
where a bay of 19 acres was reclaimed. A front view of the 
completed works is shown in fig. 1.* On the north side of the 
site a portion of the ground recently acquired is being excavated 
in continuation of the former excavation, so as to allow of the 
erection of the second section of the retort-house, and a con- 
tinuation of the coal-store. The higher ground of the site is 
intersected with two shallow gullies—one on the west, the other 
on the east side; the water in the small one being utilized for 


| quenching coke, as will be explained later on. 
English readers; and no real comparison could be made with | 


As more retort room was urgently required, it was decided to 
rush forward a small portion of the first section, consisting of 


| eleven settings of eight through retorts; and now the last five 


The substratum being good sandstone, | 


84 acres; but recently another 4 acres were bought, and the | 


whole was laid out for a works of 8 million cubic feet per day, in 
four sections. Later on, a wharf will be constructed, giving good 
facility for landing coals and other materials. As to the exact 


settings of the house of twenty-one settings are being completed 
which will manufacture 2 million cubic feet of gas per day. 
Working in this way was, of course, more expensive; but the 


I adopted the plan of cutting out all the buildings in paper; and 
this enabled me to arrange and re-arrange in different positions, 
prior to fixing their ultimate position. In every case, full detail 
drawings and specifications have been made in the drawing office 
of every piece of plant required (unless of patented or special 
forms, such as the charging and drawing machinery). When we 
intended to make the articles ourselves, as roofs, girders, &c., 
only the list of materials was, of course, sent home. 











Fig. 1.—Front of the New Gas-Works at Auckland, New Zealand. 


The strata of the site is laid in the most convenient way for 


excavating, as at some time a mighty upheaval took place in its | 
centre, so that the strata of the ground sloped outwards, allowing | 
the sides of the excavated sandstone to stand almost vertical— | 


the clay having, of course, a different slope. 
While excavating at a depth of about 45 feet below the surface, 
under a layer of 15 feet of clay and 25 feet of solid sandstone, we 


uncovered the trunk of a large tree with several branchesattached. | 


The smaller branches had been converted into a lignite coal, 
though the trunk containing more material had not reached that 
stage. 
hoped by some that the age of the tree might be determined ; but 
although it was examined by several geologists and others, it was 
impossible to fix a date. It was, however, evident that at some 
bye-gone age the sea had washed the ground upon which the 
trunk was found. Close to the tree we came across, at about the 
same depth, several huge boulders of quite a different nature to 
the surrounding sandstone. These boulders were so hard that the 
point of the best pick was turned on striking them. 

At the present time we have over 14,000 consumers, and last 
year made 4084 million cubic feet of gas, while up to the present 
time [August] this year there is an increase of 8 per cent. 

On starting the first portion of the new works, such great 
economy was experienced that it was soon decided to complete 
them as quickly as possible, so that all gas could be manufac- 
tured there, and the full benefit secured therefrom. Since then 
gas has been reduced 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. The consumption 
last winter exceeded 13 million cubic feet per day. 

Drainage.—In consequence of having to provide for the drain- 
age of the south gulley, which drains a larger catchment area 
further back, a special main drain was laid through the works, 
connecting to the main street drain just above its outlet into the 
harbour, and thus draining the yard. Manholes were constructed 
where necessary. The main drain being completed prior to the 





erection of any of the buildings, no undue trouble was experi- 
enced with water, although the ground is water-logged to within 
3 feet of the surface—possibly due to the high surrounding ground 
and proximity to the harbour. 

Building Material Used.—In consequence of the nature of the 
ground, only shallow concrete foundations were required for the 
buildings. Portland cement of very high standard is manufac- 
tured locally—briquettes standing 600 to 650 Ibs. per square inch 
before fracture after fourteen days. Good, clean, angular ballast 


| is to be found on the shores of many of the surrounding islands, 
Under the tree were different shells, from which it was | 


which, in conjunction with the above-mentioned portland cement, 
makes a very excellent concrete foundation. Many of the build- 
ings in Auckland are constructed of timber; but a recent bye- 
law prevents timber structures being erected within the city 
building area. Kauri, the general timber in New Zealand, is ex- 
tensively used, not only in this land but throughout Australasia, 
to such an extent that it is dearer and scarcer every year. No 
building stone is procurable in the district. First-class stone is, 
however, quarried at Oamaru ; but freights make it an expensive 
luxury in Auckland. Locally-made bricks are generally used, 
though they are poor in quality. 

The buildings of the new gas-works, although of plain archi- 
tectural design, have a substantial and pleasing appearance; 
durability being considered more essential than ornamentation. 
Had the latter been adopted to any great extent, it would have 
considerably increased their cost. 

Retort-House and Coal-Store-—The retort-house is 288 feet long 
by 67 feet wide at the stage-floor level. The walls are 41 ft. 6 in. 
high above the ground. Fig. 2 (p. 171) shows the building in an 
early stage of its construction. The stage-floor was decided on as 








* Many of the photographs sent by Mr. Suggate are unfortunately not in 
a condition for effective reproduction. Those given will, however, suffi- 


| ciently indicate the character of the extensive work that has been undertaken 
| at Auckland.—ED. J.G.L. 
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Fig. 2.—Retort-House and Coal-Store under Construction. 


independently of the others—the gas passing down either side of 
the retort-house, descending into a common pipe, and passing 
under the yard to the condensers. 

The side buckstaves are of H iron, 44 lbs. per foot; the end ones, 
84 lbs.; main floor joists, 60 lbs., supported on either end on the 
side wall and settings and in the middle on cast-iron columns. 
The longitudinal floor joists are 35 lbs., placed only under the 
machine rails; the concrete on either side of these joists being 
bedded into 4 in. by 3 in. by 10 lbs. joists. 

The stage floor is of concrete with a top covering of breeze 
asphalte next the walls and cast-iron plates between the rails. 

The settings, which have a chimney at either end of the house, 
100 feet high, require only a small amount 
of fuel, about two-thirds of what was for- 





The coal-handling plant was manufactured by the New Con- 
veyor Company, but erected by the Gas Company’s own men, 
and is worked by a 36°5 B.H.P. Crossley’s gas-engine. Later on, 
a duplicate plant will have to be erected in the centre of the ulti- 
mate coal-store. This will be a separate plant, but so arranged 
that it can work in conjunction with No. 1 section. 

The daily supply of coal falls by gravity into the boot of the 
secondary elevator, capable of lifting 30 tons per hour (a 
second one will be erected later on at the other end of the retort- 
house), and is elevated into a push-plate conveyor that distributes 
the coal into the hoppers opposite each setting. The conveyor is 
arranged to work in either direction. Shoots are fixed to the 





merly used—thus effecting a large annual 
saving. We find also that several hundred 
cubic feet of extra gas can now be secured 
per ton of coal carbonized over and above 
the former make. 

When designing the retort-house, particu- 
lar attention was given to lighting and ven- 
tilation. The incoming air from the side 
openings carries the smoke right up into the 
roof and out at the ventilators, keeping the 
men in as pure an atmosphere as is possible 
in a retort-house. 

Coal-Handling Plant.——To enable us to 
make good and cheap gas, it became evident 
that the operations of the new works must 
be carried out by labour-saving appliances 
where possible. With thisin view, I decided 
to arrange the work in such a way that the 
coal should not be handled manually from 
the time it was tipped into the hoppers of 
the storage plant to the time of it passing 
into the coke sacks or carts for transit to 
other parts. The coal is tipped from carts 
into the main coal-storage hoppers, and 
carried by an endless swing-bucket con- 
veyor along the tunnel underneath the coal- 
store; elevated at the end; and brought 
back along the roof principal—tipping gear 
being fixed between every two principals. 
A platform (with hand-rail) is erected on the 
side of the conveyor, so as to give ready ac- 
cess to the tipping gear, oiling, &c. The 
plant has duplicate crushers, of massive j 
design, capable of dealing with 80 tons of soft coal per hour, like 
Westport, but only 65 tons per hour of the hard Newcastle coal. 
The coal can be tipped in any part of the house, up to the height of 
the conveyor, without manual labour. On the topofthe coal con- 
veyor tunnel, at certain distances apart, are fixed shoots, so that 
our daily requirements can be taken from any part of the house 
and transferred to the secondary elevator. The plant has many 
advantages, not the least being that by this means if a cargo of 
coal is wet (as it very often is), we can continue using dry coal 
and leave the wet cargo for later use. The tunnel is lighted with 
electric lights, the current generated by a direct-coupled Crossley 
gas-engine and a Crompton dynamo capable of supplying forty- 





five incandescent 16-candle power lamps. 
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Fig. 3.—Retort-House Roof. 


underside of the conveyor trough, so that the hoppers may fill 
automatically. As one fills up, the coal is pushed on to the next 
partially empty one—obviating the labour generally required in 
running up and down to open and shut the hopper doors. This 
plant was manufactured by Messrs. W. J. Jenkins and Co., but 
erected by the Gas Company’s men. The plant is worked by a 
Crossley 22 B.H.P. gas-engine. Each hopper contains sufficient 
coal for twenty-four hours’ work—thus the charging of the hoppers 
is always done on the day-shift. By manipulating a lever at the 
side of the retort-house, the charge of coal can be transferred 
from the overhead hopper to the charging machine. Ready ac- 
cess to every part of the plant is obtained; a gangway, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, being fixed on one side of the conveyor and hoppers. 
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The desirability of erecting an automatic 
weighing machine is just now under con- 
sideration, to be fixed at the head of the 
secondary elevator and weigh all coal before 
passing to the push-plate conveyor. 

At Westport (New Zealand) is to be found 
a coal very hard to beat for gas production. 
It delivers its gas freely, and in fairly large 
quantities—leaving about 15 cwt. of good 
household coke, somewhat soft, but of ex- 
cellent quality. Some of the coal from 
this mine swellson being carbonized, making 
it very difficult todraw. Several good coals 
are mined in Newcastle, containing gas of 
high illuminating power; but they are gener- 
ally very hard, requiring strong and massive 
breakers. The coal is brought to Auckland 
in vessels carrying 1000 to 2000 tons. The 
larger ones are emptied in 3} to 4 days. 

Coke-Handling Plant.—Atter being pushed 
out of the retort, the coke falls down a shoot 
into a De Brouwer conveyor suspended 
under the stage floor, from the floor joists. 
While travelling along, it is automatically 
quenched and deposited in the yard coke- 
hoppers for immediate bagging orders, or 
else taken along tothe storage heap. Prior 
to leaving the conveyor, the coke is carried 
over a screen—all the breeze falling into 
the first hopper. By means of this plant, a 
sack is filled in a few seconds—just as quick 
as the previous sack is being taken to the 
cart; the platform under the coke-shoots 
being level with the bottom of a cart. The 
coke being quenched under the stage-floor, 
keeps the men free from steam and un- 
necessary heat. This plant was also made 
by Messrs. Jenkins and Co., but was erected 
by the Gas Company’s men. It is actuated 
by a 26 B.H.P. steam-engine. 


(To be continued.) 








TRAIN LIGHTING BY GAS 
AND ELECTRICITY. 





A PAPER on train lighting was read by Mr. 
H. Henderson some time ago before the 
Newcastle Local Section of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers; and we then noticed 
it. But a fuller report has been published 
in the “ Electrician ;’’ and there are a few 
additional points we should like to refer to 
—more particularly the author’s insinuation 
of a proved danger from the use of gas on 
trains, and the support of the “ Electrician,” 
regarding which we should much like further 
information. In the first place, the desire 
is strong within us to learn what our con- 
temporary means by the “electrical methods 











of train lighting have the official support of 
the Board of Trade,” and by the assertion 
that the danger arising from the use of gas 
is “ generally admitted.” We know of one 
Inspector of the Board of Trade (Lieut.-Col. 
von Donop) who has some personal antipathy to gas, and talks 
of its supposed dangers; but nothing more. We hope the “ Elec- 
trician”’ is not erring in supposing that Lieut.-Col. von Donop 
is the Board of Trade, and that he speaks for all the Inspectors 
of the Board. We have not before heard of the dangers of gas 
being “ generally admitted,” except within a small circle, of which 
circle Lieut.-Col. von Donop is the central figure, and electrical 
journalists, people with electrical train equipment for sale, and 


Fig. 5.—De Brouwer Coal Projector and Discharger. 


The Coal Hoppers and Levers for 


Working the Slides are shown above the Machines. 


a few other electrical enthusiasts are his admirers and interested | 


adherents. Mr. Henderson is careful not to attach his name to 
any postulation after the manner of the more daring of our 
journalistic contemporaries. He says in two “recent” cases— 
viz., Catesby Tunnel (Jan. 4, 1906) and Grantham (later in the 
same year)—the Board of Trade Inspector called special attention 
to the serious danger from gas becoming ignited, and assisting 
any fire which may have been started. Now of the coaches 
involved in the Catesby Tunnel accident, there were three lighted 
by gas, but there was no fire. In the Grantham accident, the 
first coach to catch fire was an electrically lighted one! We 


invite the “ Electrician” and writers like Mr. Henderson to read | 


an article on the subject in the “ JournaL” for Dec. 25, 1906. 
The interesting question of the cost of lighting trains is also 
dealt with in the paper. It is commonly assumed that no extra 
coal is used in running a train fitted with self-contained electric 
lighting sets. But, as Mr. Henderson says, this matter can hardly 
be ignored in working out the cost of different systems. Sir 
William Preece has said he is of opinion that the power generated 
cannot be less than twice that consumed in the lamps—that is, 


the total efficiency is about 50 per cent. Taking an eight-com- 
partment coach with two 10-candle power 30 watt lamps in each 
compartment, the power required is 480 watts, or about 0°64 horse 
power, giving 1°28-horse power at the carriage axle, if 50 per 
cent. efficiency is taken. The coal required onsuch trains usually 
averages about 2 lbs. per horse power per hour; and for 1600 
hours, at 8s. 6d. per ton for coal, the cost would work out at 
15s. 64d. The cost of hauling the additional weight of the elec- 
trical over the gas equipment-—viz., about 10 cwt. per vehicle— 
would be about 5s. The cost for maintenance of the apparatus 
varies with different companies—from £4 to as much as £15, 
while the average is about £7 to £9. One firm offers to maintain 
completely fifty coaches or over at the rate of £3 19s. 6d. per 
annum per coach. Taking this figure, the annual cost would 
work out at per coach : 


Electric Lighting. 





Interest at 4 percent. oncapitalcost. . . . . . {6 00 
Annual cost of maintenance pe ee ce. ye 319 6 
Estimated costoffuel . . . . . SeteN ek ye 1 0 6% 
£11 o Of 
Incandescent Gas Lighting. 
Interest at 4 percent.oncapitalcost. . . . . . £216 0 
7000 cubic feet of oil gas at 13s. 7d. per 1000, including 
cost of cleaning, lighting, and repairs, and also capital 
cost on gas-works, pipes, &&. . . . . »« « « 415 1! 
Cost of mantles at 6d. each (six per 1000 feet) . . . i 22 


£8 12 1 
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THE ILLUMINATING POWER, IN ORDINARY AND INCANDESCENT BURNERS, OF COAL GAS, 
WATER GAS, AND MIXTURES OF THE TWO GASES. 


By Emive SAInTE-CLatrE DEVILLE. 





(Abridged Translation, with Comments, by W. J. Atkinson Butterfield, M.A., F.I.C., of a Communication presented to the Meeting of the 
International Photometric Committee in Zurich, July 18 to 20.—Concluded from Oct. 1, p. 23 } 


Section IV.—Mixep (Coat Gas aND WATER Gas) GaAs, Com- 
PARED WITH THAT GAS CARBURETTED WITH BENZOL. 
Tue investigations made in this section fall under four groups— 
viz.: (a) Testings on mixed gas containing 20 per cent. of water 
gas. The results recorded represent the average of six series of 
tests, in which the comparison was made of the uncarburetted 
gas with the gas carburetted with benzol. (b) Testings on mixed 
gas containing 30 per cent. of water gas. The results show the 
average for six series of tests, with and without carburetting with 
benzol. (c) Testings on a poor coal gas with and without car- 
buretting with benzol. (d) Comparative testings of seven samples 
of rich coal gas and three samples of poor coal gas. Groups (c) 
and (d) have been introduced in this section for comparative 
purposes. Table X. (p. 174) shows the characteristics of the gases 

used, and the mean results of the testings made with them. 


Conc.usions (of the Third Memorandum). 


Taking a comprehensive glance over the results recorded in 
Sections III. and IV. of this memorandum, there will be seen to 
be, inter alia, four classes, each comprising a rich and a poor gas, 
the distinction between which is due to causes which differ for 
each class. The classes are: 


I—Two ordinary coal gases, one rich and one poor (vide | 


Table X., group d). 

II.—A coal gas of good quality and the same gas impoverished 
by 20 per cent. of water gas (vide Table IX., group a, ante, p. 23). 

III.—A coal gas enriched by the addition of benzol, and the 
same gas unenriched (vide Table X., group c). 

IV.—A mixed gas, containing 20 per cent. of water gas, en- 
riched by the addition of benzol, and the same gas unenriched 
(vide Table X., group a). 

The following table (Table XI.) shows by how much per cent. 
the poorer gas of each class is lower than the richer gas in specific 
gravity, calorific power, and in each of the four “illuminating 
powers” which have been measured. From this table, the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn. 

I. ORDINARY ILLUMINATING PowER.—The mean divergence, 
for the four classes of gas referred to, between the rich and poor 


samples is 20°3 percent. forthe illuminating power as estimated | 


by the Parisian method, and only 13°7 per cent. for the absolute 
illuminating power—a difference of 6°6 percent. The lower value 
gases in the fourth class show rather more than this mean differ- 
ence. Broadly, the Parisian method becomes the more at fault 
the poorer the gas to which it is applied, irrespective of the cause 
of the poor quality--that is to say, it depreciates the value of 


poor gases to a greater extent than that of rich gases. The de- | 


preciation is even greater with the German (rate of 150 litres = 


5°3 cubic feet per hour in the Elster burner) and the old English | 
(rate of 5 cubic feet per hour in Sugg’s “ London” argand burner) | 
methods of estimating illuminating power, in which methods the | 


rate of consumption is fixed, and the light yielded is variable. It 


is not unreasonable to assume that in the more or less remote | 
future the use of water gas will be universally allowed, and the | 


standard value of the gas will be generally reduced in a certain 
proportion. Ifthe illuminating power in self-luminous flames con- 
tinues to be controlled by testing at that time, it will be appropri- 
ate to adopt as the method of estimation, the “ absolute ” or “ air- 
measuring ” method, which is far better fitted for poor gases. 

II, Customary ILLUMINATING POWER IN INCANDESCENT Gas- 
Burners.—The cause of the poor quality of the gas has an ap- 
preciable influence on the results obtained forthis value. Inthe 
second class, where the specific gravity of the poor gas is higher 


than that of the rich gas, the customary incandescent illuminat- 
ing power is lower by 22'9 per cent. In the event of the change 


| referred to above being made, consumers will be momentarily in- 
| convenienced when the somewhat poorer and somewhat heavier 


gas is introduced ; and they will have to take their burners to the 
fitter to have the gas-nipples slightly enlarged. This alteration 
will restore the usual intensity of the light. There will evidently 
be, however, a certain reduction in the duty realized, dependent on 
the diminution of the mean calorific power of the gas. 

III. AssoLuTE ILLUMINATING PowER IN INCANDESCENT 
BurNers.—The losses in calorific power and in absolute incan- 
descent illuminating power average 6'92 per cent. and 7°45 per 
cent. repectively, and are in close agreement, except in Class IV., 
where the loss in calorific power is 3°5 per cent. and in abso- 
lute incandescent illuminating power 6°3 per cent. The figures 
again indicate that the absolute illuminating power in incandes- 
cent burners is practically proportional to the calorific power of 
the gas. These two properties of the gas are the most truly 
interesting criteria of its value; and as they have been shown to 
be proportional one to the other, it is obviously sufficient to check 
the calorific power only. Calorific power does not depend upon 
any arbitrary convention or definition, and is the same in every 
country. It would suffice to fix a minimum calorific power of 
4500 calories per cubic metre to make sure of satisfying also the 
few consumers who would still make use of the ordinary illumi- 
nating power of the gas-flame. f 

[The author does not state the conditions under which the cubic 


| metre of gas is taken; but if, as is probable, they are o°C. and 


760 mm., then the suggested minimum calorific power of 4500 
calories is equivalent to 478} B.Th.U. per cubic foot at 60° Fahr. 
and 30 inches. If, however, the cubic metre is at 15°C. and 


| 760 mm., the equivalent value is 505} B.Th.U. per cubic foot at 


60° Fahr. and 30 inches. In either case, the author’s view may 
be stated to be that it should suffice for all purposes to fix a 
minimum gross calorific power of (in round figures) 500 B.Th.U. 
per cubic foot. | 

In concluding his third memorandum, the author expresses the 


' wish that the work carried out at the experimental works of the 


Paris Gas Company may help to expedite the advent of the time 
when the gas industry will at last be freed from the obligation 
to struggle with the quality generally known as the illuminating 
power of the gas—a quality which is conventional, arbitrary, and 
essentially different in different countries, though passing under 
the same name. The calorimeter should, he says, be the only 
instrument used for checking the product of a gas-works. The 
true vdle of the photometer lies in the investigation of questions 
as to the duty of burners. It is adapted for controlling the 
manufacturers of burners and of mantles, not those of gas. 


Fourth Memorandum (dated July 30, 1906). 
ON THE PROPORTION OF AIR FOR COMBUSTION IN VIVID 
INCANDESCENCE. 


At the meeting of the Société Technique de I’Industrie du Gaz 
en France in 1906, M. Casaubon presented an interesting and 
suggestive paper, entitled ‘A New Calorimetric Method.”* He 
there showed, by a number of calculations, that the volume of air 
required for the complete combustion of a given volume of gas is 
very nearly proportional to the calorific power of the gas. It is 
well known, and there is no doubt that the illuminating power, 
the calorific power, and the volume of air required for combustion 


| * See ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ Vol. XCV., p. 4I. 


TasLe XI.—Showing the Loss Per Cent. in Specific Gravity, Calorific Power, and Illuminating Power in Passing from the Rich to the Poor 
Gas of the Same Class. 


Cubic Feet con- 


Loss per cent. from the rich to the poor gas in 
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| sumed per hour in Illuminating Power, 
ss ae producing a light | ee Tn sili eceeinahcdieahe ane ie aeela 
Class. Description. | Chane Sede. Specific Calorific 
| (= 9°8 candles) in Gravity. Power. Ordinary. | Incandescent. 
| | the Bengel burner. a | 
| 
| Paris. Absolute. | Customary. Absolute, 
| } 
I.. .| (Table X., group d@) Two ordinary coal) (rich | *545} ' ‘ . : : pe 
|‘ gases . sah Sac paate ie . . J) (poor| coat ae fa = ape ae —14°8 | - © ad 
II.. .| (Table IX., groupa)acoalgas .... .| 3°828) ‘at ts ms eee my Sie _ 
| And the same gas with 20 per cent.of watergas|  4°718) 79 s0°6 e's rs se es 
IlI,. .| (Table X., group c) a coal gas enriched by | 
NO oe ee Ng ew = 3°694) sits os eek ya eal ee a? 
| And the same gas unenriched. . . . . . | 4°655) mi: | 35 | sia sali | le ls 
IV... | (Table X., group a) a mixed gas enriched by | 
| ES OOO eRe A er ae ae eee 3°782) Se Bet Oe meee: “a a eee Ae 
| And the same gas unenriched. 4°948) we 3°5 | 23°6 a ‘a 3 
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[Oct. 15, 1907. 
all vary in the same sense; and any one of the three will serve 
as a criterion of the value of the gas from the practical standpoint. 
If a gas company were under obligation to supply gas requiring 
at least six volumes of air for its combustion, the illuminating 
power and calorific power of the gas would be amply secured 
thereby. M. Casaubon might equally have given his paper the 
title “A New Method for Determining the Air required for Com- 
bustion ;”’ and, if the somewhat barbarous expression is allowed, 
the “‘ Carburometer ” would be added to the photometer and the 
calorimeter. 

The originality and interest of M. Casaubon’s work lies in his 
having observed that changes of tint occur with certain mantles 
when the flame by which they are heated changes from a reducing 
to an oxidizing flame. The change of the tint serves as an indi- 
cator in determining the proper amount of air for combustion. 
M. Casaubon availed himself of the bunsen burner with artificial 
air supply which has been used at the experimental works of the 
Paris Gas Company for the past fifteen years. But he shuts the 
mantle in a glass chimney closed at the bottom; so that there is 
no possibility of the access of external air. Thus the air for com- 
bustion must be provided wholly through the bottom of the bunsen 
tube, and so through the air-meter. He showed that under these 
conditions the tint corresponding to the change from the reducing 
to the oxidizing flame is observed exactly at the moment when 
the volume of air supplied for combustion is equal to the volume 
theoretically required for complete combustion as calculated 
from the volumetric analysis of the gas. 

Now those who have read the earlier papers presented by the 
author to the International Photometric Committee, will possibly 
remember that he has reiterated that the illuminating power of a 
gas in the incandescent burner, or its maximum illuminating duty, 
is to be found under vigorous combustion when the volume of air 
entering the base of the bunsen burner cannot be altered without 
reducing the intensity of the light. As a fact, the proportion of 
air at this limit is always lower by 10 to 15 per cent. than the 
theoretical proportion for complete combustion. In the author’s 
investigations, the mantle was always naked; but it is assumed 
that in vigorous combustion the external air plays no part in heat- 
ing the mantle. The reducing mixture which escapes above and 
around the mantle certainly burns; but this supplementary com- 
bustion occurs at such a distance, and in such an excess of air, 
that the mantle could not gain in temperature from it. The 
author has, indeed, tentatively put forward the hypothesis that 
the reason why the flame with vigorous activity of the mantle 
obstinately remains reducing is that it has attained the limit of 
temperature, which it cannot exceed because thereupon its own 
dissociation is promoted. M. Casaubon’s paper has suggested 
to the author an experiment likely to elucidate this problem. 

The author has also provided the burner, having the artificial 
air supply, with a glass chimney hermetically sealed at the bottom, 
thereby screening the mantle from possibility of contact with the 
external air. Series of comparative testings have been carried 
out, with and without this chimney, at different rates of consump- 
tion, on three grades of coal gas and on water gas, while the air 
supply was regulated so that it afforded the maximum intensity of 
light at the rate of consumption. The results are summarized in 
the following table. :— 


TasLE XII.—The Variations in the Proportion of Air passing 
through the Bunsen Burner Tube, with Varying Rates of Con- 
sumption and with the Mantle Naked and Enclosed. 


[The figures here given are deduced graphically from the experimental 














results. | 
| 
Rate of Maximum Duty for the | Volumes of Air 
C ig Rate of Consumption. through Bunsen 
hands Tube per Volume 
— ae — |jof Gas at Maximum 
* !Candles per Cubic Foot. Duty. | 
| aks Mantle Mantle 
| Feet | Mantle | Within | Mantle | Within 
| s Naked. . mney Naked. lmney 
| Hs 2 Closed at Closed at 
| Bottom. | Bottom. 
a | 
Coal gas—average . .| 2°5 16°04 9°44 2°9gI 5°20 
oo ” se 3°5 17°31 19°15 3°88 5°53 
” - ee ee. 22°68 25°60 4°37 4°97 
— - — 7°90 26°62 29°39 4°65 4°75 
mo “ <4 oS 27°40 29°73 4°68 4°68 
” % : II‘'o 27°15 27°75 4°65 4°67 
| 
Uncarburetted water gas 13'0 15°84 16°36 2°10 2°27 
es a4 » | 16'0 16°78 17°09 2°18 2°O7 














The figures given in this table show that when the mantle is 
shut in, if the rate of consumption is low, and the temperature 
is consequently relatively low, combustion is complete and the 
proportion of air is nearly if not quite equal to the theoretical 
proportions. But as the temperature becomes higher, the flame 
becomes a reducing one, and there is no longer a higher propor- 
tion of air admitted than when the mantleis naked. This proves 
that with the naked mantle the external air plays no part in the 
combustion, because when it is excluded the composition of the 
flame is not altered at all. It may be observed, in passing, that 
the enclosed mantle gives a slightly higher illuminating duty, no 
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doubt because the chimney protects the flame from the effects of 
cooling and radiation. 

It thus appears that when there is the vigorous combustion at 
which the absolute illuminating power of the gas for incandescent 
lighting is measured, combustion is not complete whether the 
mantle is naked or enclosed. 





THE GUILDFORD INCLINED RETORTS. 


FoLLowina the paper read by Mr. G. Rk. Love on vertical and 
inclined retorts before the Southern District Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers in November, 1906, we were able to 
give in the “ JourNAL ” for March 12 last (p. 676) some results of 
his experiments with inclined retorts at Guildford; and now he 
has furnished us with further details of the working of the in- 
stallation. In setting these forth, Mr. Love points out that it is 
necessary, when making comparison with others, to bear in mind 
that the size of these eight Q retorts is 22 in. by 15 in. by ro ft. 


The retorts have been working continuously since the begin- 
ning of February, on the system of putting in a full charge of 
from 7 to 8 cwt. for twelve hours, or thereby, dependent on the 
heats and the quality of the coals used. This bed (which was 
described in the paper above referred to) was erected over two 
years ago, and has been at work more or less during the inter- 
vening period. It having been necessary to make many altera- 
tions and changes consequent upon fuller knowledge, the bench 
has had to undergo greater wear and tear than would otherwise 
have been the case; so that, in giving the results of his eleven 
days’ test, Mr. Love remarks, the condition of the setting must 
also be borne in mind. During the many months’ working while 
the gas was going through along with the other gas manufactured, 
he was pretty certain as to the quantity made per ton, but could 
say nothing about the quality. So the bench was shut down for 
a few days. The take-off pipe from the existing foul main was 
disconnected; and there was put up a 4-inch pipe condenser, 
connected to a 3500 cubic feet per hour belt-driven exhauster. 
A small washer was erected; and the gas was led to a 20 feet 
square purifier, which wasisolated for this gas. A 3500 cubic feet 
per hour rotary meter was hired and fixed alongside the purifier ; 
and from there the gas was led to the inlet of the station meter, 
where it was again measured along with the other gas made on 
the works. The No. 2 “ Metropolitan” burner was used. Oxide 
of iron only was employed in the purifier, and no lime. But as 
the carbonic acid in the gas was rather high, if taken out the 
illuminating power would have been much higher. In the house 
with the rotary meter, there was fixed a 100-inch bar photometer, 
and one of Simmance and Abady’s calorimeters, whereby Mr. 
Love was enabled to test regularly the quality and heating value 
of the gas. The meter-readings were taken every three hours by 
the retort-house foreman, at the same time as the station-meter 
readings were taken, so that the figures given are his, not Mr. 
Love’s. While making these connections, the bed was let down 
to remove the carbon and patch all cracks in the interior of the 
retorts, as well as clean out all the flues. 

On Sept. 19 it was thought that the retorts were hot enough to 
charge; but it was found the heats fell off, and for the first two 
or three days the charges did not work off asone would have liked. 
Therefore the duration of the charges was lengthened; and this 
accounts for the small daily makes at first. Also Mr. Love was 
anxious to make tests of different coals, and for the first four days 
used nothing but Durham coal, which was virtually slack. On work- 
ing this before, it was found difficult to thoroughly carbonize; and 
because of this, he had ceased to use it by itself, for not only is 
it difficult to work off, but there is no contraction of the coke, and 
consequently it is difficult to get out of the retorts. Also Mr. 
Love found that with slack only he got a difference of 3-10ths of 
an inch between the top and bottom of the retort, due to the 
closeness of the material, and so he had for many months mixed 
the lumps with the slack before charging. 

The next five days the retorts were worked with a mixture of 
South Yorkshire and Durham coal in about equal quantities. 
lhe working then was considerably better. The charges worked 
off easily in 12 hours, except the two bottom retorts, which took 
133 hours. Because of the Yorkshire coal being lumpy, too, the 
gas more readily passed up through the mass, only 1-roth of an inch 
being the difference between the upper and lower mouthpiece, 
while with the shrinkage of the Yorkshire coke the charge more 
easily came down. 

For the last two days, Yorkshire coal only was used. No differ- 
ence was found then between the top and bottom of the retorts, 
so far as pressure was concerned; the centre retorts being 
charged every 10} hours, and the side ones every 12 hours. The 
coke scarcely needed tickling—coming down when the stopper 
was removed. To keep the illuminating power constant, one 
retort is charged every 1} hours. This also just gives one man 
regular work in handling all the coal, coke, &c. 

Mr. Love adds to the above interesting information: From 
my experience in working these retorts, I am convinced that 
the smaller the diameter of the retort in cross section (con- 
Sistent with that section necessary for the stability of the retort 
to maintain its shape—it is important that the retort be kept per- 
fectly true for the easy discharge of the coke), infinitely superior 








will it be for gas-making purposes to retorts of large diameter or 
to coke-oven methods. With small-section retorts, the gas is 
given off more readily, and in constant small streams. The off- 
take pipes can thus be kept of the ordinary sizes; the quantity 
of coal to handle per hour is more constant; while the discharge 
of coke is not large and is also more easily handled. With coke 
ovens or large-section retorts, it must be borne in mind, the pipes 
and machinery have to be made to meet the requirements of the 
greatest production, while for hours it would be almost idle. 


Eleven Days’ Test. 























| 
| 7. Coals Average 
Date: | Meter — Used Gas Made. Average B.Th U. 
| Readings. ye ee Per Ton. {Ill. Power. per Cub. Ft. 
| “t “’* | 24 Hours. Gross. 
| ez. 
Sept.19 . | ss ae os or a Pe 
» 20. 43,300 43,300 4 0 10,825 15°20 620 
s Bis 100,000 50,700 4 10 | 12,600 14°25 580 
o 22 166,800 66,800 5 Oo 13,300 14°17 576 
9» 23 .-| 233,200 66,400 5 Oo 13,280 14°05 562 
2 24 « 297,500 64,300 4 15 13,537 14°00 560 
» 25. 370,000 72,500 5 5 13,509 13°95 558 
», 20. 449,000 79,300 5 15 13,087 I4°OI 500 
1 (BT 532,000 82,200 5 15 14,295 14°21 580 
sy SE 610,600 78,600 5 15 13,609 14°33 555 
i: 2. 694,400 83,800 6 0 13,966 14°45 590 
1, 22 770,300 81,900 5 15 14,243 14°21 585 
77,300 57 10 13,500 14°20 577 


Tar 12 gals. ) { 9 gals. | 
Liquor 30 gals. 80z. } (28 gals. 8 oz. } 


Note.—The highest day’s make gives 10,485 cubic feet per mouthpiece per 24 hours. 








The “Inventor” of Coalite. 


Last week’s “Tatler” had some particulars on this subject. 
The paragraph ran: At a recent meeting of the Board of the 
Metropolitan Railway Company, the resignation of Colonel J. J. 
Mellor, a former Chairman of the Company, was accepted. The 
vacancy was filled by the appointment as Director of Mr. Thomas 
Parker, F.R.S., previously Consulting Engineer to the Company, 
under whose direction the recent electrification of the railway 
was carried out. Mr. Parker was born in December, 1843; and 
his career furnishes a remarkable example of the practical appli- 
cation of scientific activity. Commencing life in a foundry, he 
set his first mark on the public records by the invention of a 
steam-pump which carried off the medal at an exhibition. In 
1878 he leapt into prominence by designing and building adynamo 
for the deposition of metal from solution, to take the place of the 
huge cells which were then in vogue. In partnership with Mr. 
Bedford Elwell, he brought the firm of Elweli Parker, Limited, to 
the front; one of its most notable performances being the design 
and construction of the electric plant for the Blackpool tramways 
—the first electrical system of any size in this country. ; 
Mr. Parker for some time held the position of Works Director to 
the Electric Construction Corporation; and after the termina- 
tion of that engagement he personally designed and constructed 
the Liverpool Overhead Railway. The electrification of the 
Metropolitan and District Railways was subsequently carried out 
onalmost identical lines. Mr. Parker has gained distinction as a 
chemist, having, among other original work, solved the problem 
of the pyro-electric extraction of phosphorus. He is an ardent 
reformer of our units of measurement, and one of the most active 
members of the British Weights and Measures Association. His 
name has recently been especially before the public as the inventor 
of the much-discussed Coalite, which isto relieve our cities of their 
smoke plague. This invention had occupied no less that twenty- 
six years of Mr. Parker’s careful study before the general public 
heard anything about it. 


oe 





The Sheffield City Council have re-elected Alderman Stuart 
Uttley and Mr. Bennett as Nominee Directors of the Sheffield 
United Gas Company; and Mr. Irons has been appointed in 
place of Mr. Batty Langley, M.P., who has, in consequénce of re- 
moval, resigned his position as an Alderman of the Council. 


It is convenient to remember, says “ Power,” that if the 
charge taken in by a gas-engine be compressed to one-sixth of its 
original volume—that is, if the compression ratio be 6-—the com- 
pression pressure will be ten times that of the charge before 
compression. Thus, if the suction pressure be 13} lbs. absolute, 
and the compression ratio be 6, the compression pressure will be 
about 135 lbs. absolute. This compression pressure is very often 
used in engines for operation on producer gas. 

A fire-clay mixture which is claimed to be suitable for stand- 
ing high temperatures without cracking or checking may be made 
as follows: 45 per cent. crushed fire-brick, 50 per cent. fire-clay, 
and 5 per cent. clean sharp sand, to be moistened and mixed to a 
heavy paste. For steam-tight joints, white lead ground in oil, to 
which is added as much as will work in of black oxide of manga- 
nese and a small portion of litharge, should be used. This is 
kneaded with the hand; the board being dusted with red lead. 
To use it, the mass is made into a small roll and pressed into 
position ; the joint being first slightly moistened with linseed oil. 
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Opening of the New Session. 


The Opening Meeting of the Association forthe present session | 


was held on Friday last at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden 
Lane, under the chairmanship of Mr. W. Upton, the President. 
There was a very large attendance of members; and after 
the transaction of the business—which included an address by 
Mr. F. W. Goodenough, the Chief Inspector of the Gaslight 
and Coke Company—light refreshments were served, and a 
pleasant time was spent in social intercourse. 


A Few REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The PrEsIDENT, at the outset of the proceedings, offered a hearty 
welcome to all—expressing the pleasure he felt at seeing so many 
new faces and old friends, and the hope that in the coming session 
they might become still better acquainted with each other, and 
that they might reap some benefit from the exchange of views and 
opinions that would take place. He remarked that since they 
wound up the past session there had been a great growth in the 


membership of the Association; no less than 42 new members | mutual admiration or mere social foregathering (though the latter 


having been elected. This was a most encouraging sign of 
appreciation of the efforts that had been made. While, how- 


ever, it was very pleasant to know one was numbered among | 


such a good company, still numbers as numbers represented 
only bulk; and it was not bulk they required, but quality. He 


An AppREss BY Mr. GOODENOUGH. 


Mr. F. W. GooprnouGuH, who was warmly greeted on rising, 
then addressed the members as follows : 


I accepted your kind invitation to be present and to say a few 
words at this opening meeting of your winter session with mingled 
reluctance and pleasure—with reluctance, because of grave doubts 
as to whether I had anything useful to say, without which talking 
is a sad waste of time, when there is so much work to be done; 
with pleasure, because I am always only too gladif I can do any- 


_ thing that may in any measure, however small, assist in making 


the Association the living, useful organization that it should, and 
I hope and believe will, be, not only this winter but in the years 
to come. 

I am very glad to know of the rapidly growing membership, 
because the whole object of the Association is the interchange of 
knowledge, and especially that most useful form of knowledge, the 
knowledge gained by practical experience ; and the more members 
there are, the more experience there is from which all may benefit. 
You have joined this Association, I take it, not for the purposes of 


| in its due place and proportion has its value, especially in these 


trusted that during the coming session they would receive the | 


help and advice they all needed from many of the new members, 


who would bring fresh experiences to bear upon the matters | 


submitted. The prospects of the Association were good—the 
finances were in a healthy condition, and the Council were 
active; and he looked confidently forward to a useful career 
for the present, and a still more useful one for the future. To 
the new members he pointed out that the bed-rock idea of the 
Association was the same as that of all such Societies—the 
advancement of the education or knowledge of the members by 
the exchange of views on all the problems confronting them, and 
by visits to works. In these days of specialization, the men 
engaged on one side of the business seldom had an opportunity 
of hearing what transpired on the other side; but by joining the 
Association, they would have an opportunity of learning what 
went on in both the manufacturing and distributing branches. 
Later on, as circumstances permitted, it was hoped to de- 
velop the social side, so as to more firmly knit the Associa- 
tion together ; and the Council were in communication with 
the other Junior Societies, so as to still further develop their 
resources towards mutual help. Turning to the work of the 
Association, the President pointed out that during the past 
session visits of inspection were paid to various works, all of 
which had been most valuable and instructive ; and it was a 
great pleasure indeed to be able to place on record their deep 
appreciation of the great facilities extended, and the kindness 
displayed, to them by the Managers and Engineers of the works 
they had inspected. Their sincere thanks were due to these gentle- 
men. The “invasion” of a works by a large number of visitors was 
a nuisance sometimes, and more or less an inconvenience always; 
yet they could not have been met more nicely than was the case 
on every occasion. He also acknowledged the indebtedness of 
the Association to the Technical Press for the records of their 
doings, which were valuable to them for after-reference. As to 
the future, visits had been arranged to many places of interest ; 
and he hoped these opportunities would be taken full advantage 
of by the members. It was all very well to be technical gas 
experts; but that, in his opinion, and in that of the Council, was 
really only half the battle. The other half concerned the electric 
light, with regard to which it was very necessary for them to be 
well informed. Therefore he had approached one of the electric 
lamp companies with a view to visiting their works. But unfor- 
tunately they could only see their way to invite a limited party, 
and so this matter was for the present in abeyance. He hoped, 
however, that sooner or later they would be able to arrange a 
visit of this kind. A visit was to be paid to the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion, in connection with which arrangements had been effected 
for cheap tickets for the members, who on arriving there would 
be met by a deputation from the Manchester Junior Association 
and shown various places of interest preliminary to attending the 
exhibition. A meeting of the Councils of the Junior Associations 
had been arranged, when methods and means would be discussed 
to promote mutual help among these Societies. 


A New VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The PresiDEnT then announced that, to their great regret, Mr. 
D. Winslow, who was one of the Vice-Presidents, owing to the 
large amount of work he had had to undertake, had not seen his 
way to continue to hold this position. Of course, it was necessary 
to fill the vacancy; and the choiceof the Council had fallen upon 
Mr. H. Rothwell. He therefore put this proposition to the meet- 
ing for confirmation. 

The members unanimously agreed to the selection. 

The PRESIDENT next called upon Mr. Goodenough to deliver 
an address; remarking that they were all delighted to see him 
there that night. 


| creasingly useful in the world. 


days of strenuous work), but primarily and mainly for the purpose 
of becoming, through its instrumentality, better fitted for the work 
you have now to do, and more fully qualified for the duties of the 
more important positions in the industry which I trust every 
member entertains the hope of occupying. 

I say I trust that every member has his eye set on a position 
superior to that which he now occupies, because I have no very 
high opinion of the young man who is not anxious to become in- 
I refer to promotion in this way, 
for the reason that I am convinced that the true happiness that 
comes from promotion lies in the sense of increased usefulness, 
and possibilities of usefulness, that greater responsibility brings, 
and because, unless promotion is sought and advancement is 
received in such a spirit, rather than in that spirit of pride which 
leads to “ swelled head,” the promotion will not result either in 
the greatest possible further advancement, or in the real happi- 
ness, of the man promoted. Increased salary and higher rank of 
office are exceedingly acceptable to everyone, and no one need 
be ashamed of enjoying them; but if sought for the pleasure of 


| their enjoyment alone, their attainment is exceedingly likely to 


| not be wasted. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


be accompanied by serious disappointment, and the measure of 
their attainment to be small. 

How can we best fit ourselves for promotion? That is a 
question that all aspiring young men have to consider—that all 
the members of this Association have evidently considered at some 
time, because the fact that they have become members shows 
they have realized that one of the answers to it is: By acquiring 
all the knowledge relating to our occupation thatcan be obtained. 
May I suggest one or two other ways in which fitness for work 
superior to that we are doing may be sought ? 

The first I think is to be found in never despising the work we 
have to do because it is not so important or so notable as that 
which we aspire to do—in never doing anything in a slack or in- 
different spirit because it is monotonous routine work, or is below 
what we believe to be our capabilities. We can only prove our 
fitness for higher duties by putting every ounce of our abilities 
into doing the lower. A wise old philosopher once said: “ A little 
thing is only a little thing; but faithfulness in little things is a 
great thing.” Then I think there is nothing much more useful to 
a young man than a lively and healthy curiosity. Ruskin spoke 
of curiosity as one of the most important “ limbs of the mind,” as 
“a gift, a capacity of pleasure in knowing, which, if destroyed, 
leaves you cold and dull.” He meant, of course, not vulgar 
curiosity as to your neighbours’ affairs, but a curiosity about your 
own—curiosity as to the meaning of, and reason for, everything 
connected with your daily life and occupation. If you make it a 
rule never to do anything of which you do not understand the why 
and the wherefore, you will find that there is very little work to be 
done in the world that is monotonous and uninteresting ; and you 
will soon be recognized as one who can be entrusted with more 
important work than that upon which you are engaged. 

Now—to take an example—how many of you understand all 
the figures in the published accounts of your company, which you 
either receive or see in the technical journals each half year? 
Have you ever had the curiosity to discover the meaning of all 
the items in the accounts, and their bearing upon one another ? 
Those of you who have not may take my word for it that the 
time spent in so arriving at an understanding of the items will 
It will increase the interest in your own branch 
of the concern as much as travel increases interest in the daily 
newspaper. It will help you to realize just how you and your 
work fit in to the order of things. Another limb of the mind that 
should be kept well exercised is “ initiative.’ That has been 
well defined as doing the right thing without being told—the next 
best thing to which is doing the right thing always after having 
been told once. Nothing delights an employer more than to find 
men in his service who can think for themselves, and who, within 
the range of discretion given them, can act for themselves. Such 
men will soon find the range of their discretion extended. 

Then there is a principle that some men work upon which we 
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shall do well to avoid, and that is the principle of only doing as 
much as they are paid for, and no more—which often means, 
indeed, a good deal less. The man whose ears are always open 
for the striking of the hour that ends the business day, is not much 
good to his employer, nor does he get much enjoyment out of the 
good third of his life that he spends at his business, because it 
means that his heart is elsewhere than in his work. The man who 
never does more than he is paid for, rarely gets paid over much 
for doing what he does. 

Of such, too, are often the men who talk about the “luck” of 
others, and say that they “ have never had achance,” have had no 
opportunities. Do not believe them, any of you—it is a fatal 
mistake, that of attributing everything to good or bad luck, to 
opportunity or the lack of it. We all have opportunities every 
day of our lives, opportunities for doing what we have to do as 
well as we possibly can, of undertaking extra work that needs to 
be done, of helping the fellow worker who has got his hands over 
full, of doing the work of the colleague who is ill—opportunities of 
showing our sense of duty, our interest, our energy, our willing- 
ness; and those who look for and take all such opportunities, will 
never be found among those who bemoan their “ bad luck.” The 
only respects in which a man can be said to be more lucky than 
his fellows are in regard, first, to the natural abilities with which 
he has been endowed—which he should always regard as a trust, 
and for which those having a generous share should always be 
humbly thankful—and, secondly, to the educational advantages 
which he may enjoy in his youth. And neither of these natural 
advantages enjoyed by the“ lucky” man will avail him much in 
competition with the zealous energetic man who started life with- 
out them, if he relies on his advantages, and does not use them 
merely as a basis upon which to build a career by industry and 
enthusiasm. It is avery good principle always to believe that 
it is your own fault that you are where you are, and always to be 
seeking to improve upon your best. You are much more likely 
thus to advance than if you cherish the idea that you are the 
victim of injustice or bad luck, and give up trying. 

Now, although I have very far from exhausted the subject I 
have touched upon—and on which I have said nothing that has not 
been said before and said better, my only excuse being that it is 
sometimes useful to be reminded of ancient truths—I am sure I 
have done quite enough moralizing to last you well through the 
winter session. So I will conclude by wishing you all success, not 
only as an Association during that session, but also individually 
in your endeavours to attain the highest spheres of usefulness in 
this industry of ours, which is one of high and honourable tradi- 
tions, and of which the leaders, whom we are proud to follow and 
to serve, are shining examples to us young men of the eminence 
which can be attained by sheer ability coupled with untiring zeal. 


The PRESIDENT, at the conclusion of the address, remarked 
that Mr. Goodenough had covered all that he could think of in 
this connection. They often heard such good advice as had just 
been given them; and it would assist them very greatly if they 
would take it to heart. Unfortunately, however, human nature 
being what it was, they were very apt to hear these things—and 
promptly forget them. As he had already said, these were days 
of specialization ; and therefore one’s sphere was limited. It 
could not be helped. This sort of thing had come to stay; and 
it was no use kicking against it. It was a difficult position ; but 
like so many difficult positions, there was possibly some good in 
it, though they might be unable to see it at the time. Really if 
they only recognized the part which the section in which they 
happened to be engaged played to the whole, it was very absorb- 
ing. It behoved them to do their duty by the small things ; and 
they should make it a rule that what they did they should do well. 
They might not be able to immediately improve the positions they 
were in; but to do their duty was the best thing in the long run. 
He was very much obliged to Mr. Goodenough for coming there 
that night; and he trusted it would not be the last occasion by 
many that they would have the pleasure of listening to him. 

Mr. W. J. Liperty, in moving a very hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Goodenough, said the address had laid them under a great 
debt of gratitude to the author which they must work out some- 
how ; and the way he thought Mr. Goodenough would like them 
to do it would be by putting the advice given into practice day 
by day. Mr. Goodenough was a living example of what he had 
been speaking of. He had been through the mill ; and coming 
out on the other side as he had done, he was able to tell them 
from experience what was the best thing to do to get on in life. 
They had to be up and doing; for anyone with the power of 
observation could see they were now in the thick of the battle. 
Walking through the streets of the Metropolis, there were hardly 
two houses, shops, or public thoroughfares lighted alike. There 
were all sorts of electric lamps being put on the market, bearing 
all kinds of names; and whatever their merits or demerits were, 
they had come to stay. It was impossible to shut their eyes to 
the fact that these were days of competition, both public and 
private. They might almost say that, owing to the introduction 
of metallic filament lamps, the question of lighting on the electric 
side was in about the same position as was gas lighting at the time 
Welsbach invented his mantle. That was to say, their friends had 
found something that was going to give a better light and con- 
sume less current. Therefore, if gas people had worked hard in 
the past, they would have to work harder in the future; and the 
man who did not throw himself into his employment industriously, 
would be out of the fight. No doubt they would in time see what 





these wonderful electric lamps were, which they were told would 
soon be on the market. Some few of them had already made 
their appearance; but the only people who were worrying so far 
were, he thought, the station engineers, who feared they were 
going to flatten their peak and put the load down. 

Mr. H. Austin, who seconded the vote, remarked that fifty 
years ago he had determined that if the opportunity occurred he 
would better his position in life. Well, he had just been elected 
for the fifth time as a Workman Director on the Board of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. It had always been his aim, 
and he trusted it would be that of each one of them, to place 
himself under the best influence, and try to rise in the direc- 
tion in which his intellect was capable of leading him. They 
should never throw an opportunity away—never think a thing too 
small to be worth doing, because it always led up. The world 
was made up of small things. He was speaking of the Associa- 
tion not many days ago to a gentleman who knew how to measure 
the work of others, and who remarked “ The Association do their 
work well.” This gentleman was Sir George Livesey, who took 
a great interest in the Association. 

The vote having been carried by acclamation, 

Mr. GooDENoUGH thanked the speakers for their kind remarks 
and the members for the hearty way in which they had passed 
the vote. He said it had been a great pleasure to him to attend 
the meeting. Mr. Austin was a living example of enthusiasm, if 
ever there was one. They were all of them, he thought, younger 
than Mr. Austin; and they could only hope that when they 
reached his age they would be as full of life and vigour as he was. 
The South Metropolitan Gas Company were to be congratulated 
upon having such men as Mr. Austin on their Board. Mr. Austin 
had referred to—and he (Mr. Goodenough) was sure they all 
heard with pleasure of—the interest taken in the Association 
by Sir George Livesey. He could assure the members that 
equally great interest was felt in the Association by his own 
Chairman, Mr. Corbet Woodall, to whose keen personal interest 
in, and cordial support of, every movement for the spread of 
knowledge among the juniors of the profession, many of those 
present could testify of their own experience. 


ities 


MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 








The Opening Meeting of the Third Session of the Midland 
Junior Gas Engineering Association was held at the Birmingham 
Technical School last Saturday—the chair being taken at the 
commencement of the proceedings by Mr. S. T. Smitu, of Leek. 
The business consisted of the delivery by the Incoming President 
(Mr. W. E. Caton, of Derby) of his Inaugural Address; and the 
reading and discussion of a paper by Mr. Henry Burgess, of the 
Midland Railway Company, Derby, on “ High-Pressure Lighting 
on the Midland Railway.” 


THE VICE-PRESIDENCY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Hon. SEcrETARY (Mr. James Hewett) having read the 
minutes of the last meeting, 

Mr. SmitH referred to his resignation of the position of Senior 
Vice-President, which had been occasioned by his having taken 
up a new appointment. He found that the journey to and from 
Leek would take so long that it would be impossible for him to 
leave the works to attend every meeting; and he thought that 
the Association should have as President and Vice-Presidents 
members who could devote time to the work. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he felt it his duty, though much to his regret, to re- 
linquish the position of Senior Vice-President. The Association 
was a good thing for all of them, because, listening to the papers 
and discussions widened their views ; and in course of conversa- 
tion with individual members either before or after the meetings, 
they often learnt a lot which proved useful to them in their daily 
work. The reason he was resigning was not that he was leaving 
the Association, but that some other member could take the posi- 
tion who would be able to devote more time to the business and 
attend the meetings more regularly than would be possible in his 
own individual case. Under the power which they possessed 
by the rules, the Council had appointed a successor to him as 
Senior Vice-President by raising to the position the Junior Vice- 
President elected last year (their Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hewett). 
Then they had appointed as Junior Vice-President Mr. J. H. 
Willoughby, of Leamington, following which there was a vacancy 
on the Council, to fill which Mr. W. Wastell, of Birmingham, had 
been selected. He felt sure the members would agree that these 
appointments would be to the benefit of the Association. 


THE EXAMINATIONS IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 


Mr. SmitTH said there was another matter arising out of the 
minutes; and this related to the resolution passed at the last an- 
nual meeting that the Midland Association and the Junior Associa- 
tions should be approached on the subject of an appeal to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute with a view toa division of the 
papers in the “ Gas Manufacture” examinations. He would ask 
the Secretary to read a statement of the replies received. 

The Hon. SECRETARY read the statement, which was to the 
effect that subsequent to the meeting at which the resolution was 
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passed, Mr. Walter T. Dunn, the Secretary of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, had written a letter to the “ JourNAL,” stating 
that such a proposal had already been considered by his Council, 
and that the consent of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
to a new examination in “ Gas Supply” had been obtained. To 
the letter sent out, the Midland Association replied that the Com- 
mittee were unanimously of opinion that the division of the sub- 
ject into “Gas Manufacture” and “ Distribution,’ as had been 
agreed upon, fairly met the case, and that any further division 
would detract from, rather than add to, the value of the examina- 
tion. The London and Southern District Junior Association and 
the Eastern and Western Branches of the Scottish Junior Asso- 
ciation could not see their way to support an appeal for a further 
sub-division of the examination ; while the Manchester and York- 
shire Junior Associations thonght that the present proposal should 
have a trial before anything further was done. 

Mr. Smirn said that in view of these replies, and the fact 
that the City and Guilds of London Institute had divided the 
examination into the two headings of ** Manufacture” and * Dis- 
tribution,” he thought it would be best for them, at all events 
for the present, to allow the matter to drop, and see how the ex- 
aminations proceeded and what questions were put. 

The Hon. Secretary said that, as the proposer of the resolu- 
tion at the annual meeting, he would like to say a few words. 
At first he thought the replies were not at all favourable; but 
really there was hope to be found in several of them. Perhaps 
they had made a mistake, and put the cart before the horse, and 
instead of asking for a division of the examination they should 
have sought a division of the teaching. He was pleased to see 
that improvements were already taking place in this direction. 
The Committee of the building in which they were holding the 
meeting had determined to divide their gas classes into Chemistry 
and Engineering, and had appointed separate lecturers for each 
subject. The President of the Manchester Junior Gas Associa- 
tion, they would have noticed, had just made the suggestion that 
the examination should be divided into three parts. He thought 
they were really “a little too previous”’ with their resolution, and 
that something would be done intime tocome. They would have 
to drop the matter for the present ; and he proposed—“ That the 
matter arising out of this minute lie on the table.” 

Mr. A. O. Jones (West Bromwich) seconded ; remarking that a 
start had been made with sub-division, and it would be well to 
give the new arrangement a chance of showing how it worked 
before asking for further sub-division. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


THE NEw PRESIDENT. 
Mr. Situ said the most pleasant part of his task that afternoon 
was to call upon Mr. Caton to take the chair. He was certain 


that under his presidency they would have a most successful 
session. 


Mr. W. E. Caton (Derby) then took the chair, and delivered 
the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


My first duty as your President is to thank you for the honour 
you have conferred upon me. The preparation of a Presidential 
Address must always be a formidable task, no doubt owing to the 
overwhelming feeling of responsibility which is felt to attach to 
words from the chair, and the variety of subjects which require 
attention. In my address, however, I intend chiefly to deal with 
retort-house work. 

In our industry, we appear to have reached a point in manu- 
facture at which there is little chance of further reduction in 
cost, without a radical change in the methods employed. In the 
construction of a modern retort-house with machinery, it behoves 
one to thoroughly investigate the advantages and disadvantages 
of inclined retorts with machinery, horizontal retorts with the 
various types of charging and discharging machines now on the 
market (with the necessary elevating and conveying plant), and 
vertical retorts with machinery to work this type of setting to the 
best possible advantage; and at the last meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, the claims of coke-oven practice were 
prominently brought forward. 

In my address, however, I am going to deal with horizontal 
retorts with De Brouwer stoking machinery, as during the past 
2} years this method of carbonizing has been under my imme- 
diate care and supervision. I think it hardly requisite for ine to 
describe this type of machinery, as it has been so thoroughly and 
successfully dealt with in a paper read by Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, 
M.Inst.C.E., before the Institution of Gas Engineers in J une, 1904," 
that any attempt on my part to enlarge on the description of the 
plant there given is unnecessary. I will therefore confine my 
remarks to my own practical experience in the working of these 
machines, and briefly state the actual results obtained at the 
Cavendish Street works of the Derby Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. Needless to say, we have made several experiments with the 
machines, so as to see what they were really capable of doing; 
and I hope an account of the results will be of interest. 

When I received my appointment under the Derby Gas Com- 
pany, what are called 5-hour charges (in other words five charges 
of 5 cwt. per retort in 24 hours, or 25 cwt. of coal per retort per 
day) were in vogue in the retort-house, which contained six settings 
of eight Q section through retorts, each 21 in. by 15 in. by 18 ft. 
long in each arch, operated by De Brouwer machines ; and 5-hour 
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charges were continued for about nine months afterwards. We 
were, however, not altogether satisfied with the results obtained. 
Working, as we were, with a light seal, it was rather difficult to 
maintain a uniform illuminating power of 16 candles; and the 
make of gas was not so good as we thought it ought to be, being 
only about 10,300 to 10,500 cubic feet per ton with Derbyshire 
coal. In addition, the coke did not push out quite so freely as 
we wished ; and we were rather troubled with stopped pipes and 
pitch in our hydraulic mains. The quantity of coke and breeze 
sold per ton of coal used was a fair average; being about 10 cwt. 
(namely, 9 cwt. of coke and 1 cwt. of breeze), and 1 cwt. per ton 
used for the boilers. We noticed that, on opening the retorts to 
discharge them, the mouthpieces were very dry, and a large 
quantity of dust had accumulated just under the ascension-pipe. 
We then tried allowing the 5 cwt. charge to remain in the retorts 
for another 20 minutes, and immediately found a slight increase 
in the yield of gas per ton of coal. But all the other difficulties 
remained as before. The temperature of the gas at the inlet of 
the condenser, when charging every 5 hours and 5 hours 20 minutes 
was about 150° Fahr. 

I may mention that we experimented with flushing each hydraulic 
main once a day, to wash out any thick tar or pitch that had 
accumulated ; and we certainly got a little relief. But the yield 
of sulphate of ammonia per ton of coal suffered slightly, no doubt 
owing to raising the heat of the ammoniacal liquor in the liquor 
tank. Mr. Edward Jones, the President of the Wales and 
Monmouthshire District Institution of Gas Managers, mentioned, 
however, in his address last September, that he had overcome 
this difficulty by passing the liquor through a cooler consisting of 
12-inch pipes, &c. At this time, also, we fixed in our retort-house 
a retort-house governor, of which I cannot speak too highly, 
though at the commencement, when working 5-hour and even 
6-hour charges, we experienced considerable difficulty, owing, I 
think, to the excessive temperature of our gas, and the tendency 
of pitch forming in ourhydraulic and foul mains. It is unnecessary 
for me to speak of the advantages of a retort-house governor, as 
the use of this appliance has been already exhaustively dealt 
with in a paper read by Mr. Leslie Wilson before the Association 
in March, 1906.* 

Our next experiment was with 6 cwt. charges of 6 hours dura- 
tion, or 24 cwt. of coal per retort per day; and we immediately 
got an increase in yield of gas per ton of coal carbonized of 300 
to 500 cubic feet, it being now from 10,800 to 11,000 cubic feet of 
a much more uniform quality of about 16-candle gas. The coke 
discharged much more readily, and was larger in size, harder, 
and made less breeze than with the charges of shorter duration. 
The quantity of coke and breeze sold per ton of coal carbonized 
remained about the same—viz., 10 cwt., being g'1 cwt. of coke 
and o'g cwt. of breeze, with an additional 1 cwt. per ton for the 
boilers. We also found that the number of stopped pipes began 
to diminish, that the iron mouthpiece of the retorts was not so 
dry, that less dust accumulated under the ascencion-pipe, and 
that the temperature of the gas at the inlet of the condensers was 
reduced by about 10°. After we had worked in this manner for 
some little time, we found that the first results of the experiments 
were fully maintained. The number of stopped pipes was reduced 
by one-half; and the heats of the settings were more regular. 
The specific gravity of the tar produced was lower than when 
working 5-hour charges—being 1°'172, compared with 1216. 

We next of all tried 7 to 7} cwt. charges of 8 hours duration, 
or 21 to 21% cwt. of coal per retort per day, and immediately 
found a still further increase in the yield of gas per ton of coal 
carbonized. The quantity now obtained averaged about 11,800 
cubic feet per ton of coal used. The retorts were discharged 
more readily; no jamming at any time taking place. This 
no doubt was accounted for by the thick solid mass of coke 
being more readily set in motion, due to the larger area to push 
against, and to a thick continuous layer sufficiently rigid to slide 
forward without breaking up the mass. The coke obtained is of 
a larger and harder quality; less breeze being made than when 
working 5-hour or 6-hour charges. The quantity obtained was 
g'I cwt. of coke and 0°75 cwt. of breeze from Derbyshire coal and 
nuts. The total quantity of coke and breeze sold per ton of coal 
used was 9°85 cwt., as compared with 10 cwt. on the 5-hour and 
6-hour charges. The reduction in the quantity of coke and 
breeze sold per ton of coal carbonized is accounted for by the 
reduction in coal carbonized per setting in the 24 hours. Our 
hoppers or measuring chambers are only made to hold 7 to 
74 cwt. of coal; otherwise more coal would be carbonized in the 
8 hours. A charge of 7 hours’ duration would be rather awkward 
to work satisfactorily. 

The number ofstopped pipes has been again reduced, though the 
temperature of the retorts is greater. The stopped pipes average 
now only one per diem, with six through settings of eight retorts 
at work; and four out of five of these are from bottom retorts. 
The mouthpieces of the retorts are quite moist, with no dust 
accumulating under the ascension-pipe, but moist tar. The tar 
obtained is of 1°137 sp. gr.; and the hydraulic main is totally 
free from pitch and thick tar. The temperature of the gas at 
the inlet of the condenser is further reduced; it being 125° to 
130° Fahr. We have worked in this way for the last six months, and 
find that not only are the aforementioned advantages obtained, 
but we are able to dispense with flushing the hydraulic mains, 
and the wear and tear of the plant is considerably reduced. 

I may here mention that when our engine and dynamo were 
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put down, it was only for charging purposes; no “Jenkins De 
Brouwer ” discharger then being on the market. Consequently, 
when the discharger was put in, it was found that the engine was 
not large encugh to allow us to break and elevate the coal and 
charge and discharge at the same time. Thus, after the opera- 
tion of discharging and charging, the coal-hoppers required to be 
filled up; and when we were working 5-hour charges this was 
only finished shortly before the time for discharging other re- 
torts. Now we get at least half-an-hour stoppage between each 
draw. This allows the dynamo to cool; and there is less wear 
and tear on the charging and discharging machines, as only 
144 retorts are charged per day, compared with 240 retorts 
when working 5-hour charges. With an engine and dynamo 
of sufficient size, these machines are capable of dealing with 
38 through retorts per hour. The number of men required to 
work the six beds bas been reduced, due to their having more 
time at their disposal for meals, &c.,and also a smaller quantity 
of coal toelevate. The total quantity of gas made per diem from 
the six settings averages about 25,000 cubic feet less than when 
working the 5-hour charges, though we are using about 8 tons of 
coal less per diem. The class of coal used during the whole 
period over which the experiments were carried out has been the 
same—viz., Derbyshire gas coal and nuts of good quality. 

The few remarks I have made will, I think, show that better 
all-round results can be obtained by working heavy charges 
of long duration. I therefore look forward to seeing reliable 
working figures of what can be obtained by using the vertical 
retort in this country, where the retorts are filled with coal; the 
gas having to pass through the mass on its way to the ascension- 
pipe. It is our intention to put in larger hoppers and experiment 
still further with heavier charges. And then, I think, even better 
results will be obtained, probably in gas and coke made per ton 
and in quality of same; certainly labour would be reduced, and 
consequently the cost of manufacture per ton of coal. In conjunc- 
tion with the larger hoppers, we are putting in a “ Jenkins De 
Brouwer ” combined stoker in one retort-house at our Cavendish 
Street works, and a separate charger and discharger on the same 
principle in one house at our Litchurch works. 

I will now give you a few general remarks on the plant and 
working. The retorts on which these experiments have been 
made have been in almost continuous work for the past four years, 
so a better test of the capabilities of De Brouwer machines under 
trying conditions could not be obtained. Carbon on the retorts 
is almost unknown, due no doubt to the slight current of air pass- 
ing through the retort created by the charging machine. At the 
most, we have to remove carbon from the retorts once only in 
six months; and this accumulation takes place at the opposite 
side of the retort-house to that on which the charger is fixed. A 
slight disadvantage to the charging machine is that, after the 
retorts have been at work for some considerable time, a hollow is 
worn in the retort where the coal drops after leaving the charging 
belt, which prevents the travel of the coal to the far end of the 
retort. This difficulty is easily overcome, however, by placing in 
the retort (before charging) a plate to carry the coal over this hole; 
and in the newer type of De Brouwer machines, this is provided 
for by a plate carried on the machine. 

We have tried various belts for the charging machine—leather, 
canvas, rubber, &c., but find canvas-rubber, with a raised path 
in the centre on which the coal travels, by far the best. The 
average quantity of coal we have passed over one of these canvas- 
rubber belts is 5600 tons. This, I understand, is very consider- 
ably less than is obtained elsewhere ; the average quantity being 
over 15,000 tons, while in some cases 23,000 tons have passed 
over one belt. No doubt the low average in our case is caused 
by the machine, when not at work, having to stand opposite a 
setting under fire, as we have not sufficient space to push the 
machine out of the way of the heat. The retort-house is very 
narrow, so that the charger is near the retorts, which causes the 
rubber to crack and chip off after a few months’ use. 

Great care should be taken in keeping the motor-chamber free 
from dust. Otherwise trouble with the commutator ensues, with 
a consequent sparking; and frequent renewal of carbon brushes 
will be necessary. The charging belt and small driving belt are 
the only renewals required for the charging machine, if care with 
the motor is taken; and these amount in our case to about 0°36d. 
per ton of coal. As regards the discharging machine, in our case 
the pusher-bar is not water-cooled; and consequently the first 
length of it gets rather hot at times. On this account, it has 
been necessary to renew it once a year, at a cost of £5; butina 
modern machine this would be unnecessary. There is little or 
no wear and tear on the other parts of the machine. 

The cost of carbonizing 359 tons per week with six beds at 
work and 8-hour charges, including wheeling the coal from the 
coal-shed to depositing the coke in the yard by means of coke- 
barrows (no coke conveyor being in use), including “ jacking” 
of the ascension-pipes, attention to the charging and discharging 
machines, and breaking, elevating, and conveying the coal, is 
10'02d. per ton of coal carbonized. In addition, one fireman per 
shift is employed attending to fires, clinkering, pricking-up, &c., 
at a cost of 2'5d. per ton of coal used. These figures would be 
reduced considerably if we could put a larger charge into the re- 
torts. But, as I have said before, the coal-hoppers will not allow 
of this at present. The time taken to place 7 to 7} cwt. of coal 
in a retort by this machine is 25 to 30 seconds; and that taken to 
discharge the coke from first starting, about 40 seconds. 

The machines have been in work now for just on four years, 





during which time about 60,0co tons of coal have been carbonized. 
In estimating the complete cost of carbonization, an allowance of 
10 per cent. for depreciation and renewals, including belts, &c., is 
well within the margin. The cost of gas used by the engine which 
drives the breaking, elevating, and conveying plant, at 1s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet, is 0'48d. per ton of coal. 

Of late it has been the object of most gas engineers and man- 
agers to obtain the largest yield of gas possible per ton of coal 
carbonized, by raising the temperature of carbonization. This 
has been made possible by the perfection of the regenerative 
furnace. With this increase in the make of gas per ton of coal 
used, gas managers have had to fight against an evil practically 
unknown in the earlier days of gas manufacture—viz., stoppages 
in the mains and services due to deposits of naphthalene in the 
solid state. It is only within the last few years that this evil has 
been seriously attacked by scientific investigators with anything 
approaching success. The pioneers in this work (the prevention 
of naphthalene stoppages) are gentlemen whose names are well 
known in the gas world—Messrs. William Yourg, Thomas Glover, 
J. Ferguson Bell, and Alfred Colson. 

The processes introduced by Messrs. Young and Glover and 
Mr. Colson are for the complete elimination of the naphthalene 
present in coal gas. Messrs. Young and Glover wash the gas 
in a Livesey or other washer with benzolized creosote ; while Mr. 
Colson adopts a similar method, but instead of using benzolized 
creosote he uses a distillate from coal tar of a specific gravity 
of ‘g90 specially freed from naphthalene. Mr. Ferguson Bell’s 
process, however, is different from the others in this respect— 
that he does not try to eliminate the whole of the naphthalene 
from the coal gas by washing with liquid naphthalene solvents, 
as so far an active naphthalene absorbent is not available, but he 
adds naphthalene-carriers to the gas. In other words, he addsa 
liquid of the same vapour tension as naphthalene. 

The method adopted by Mr. Bell consists of two paris. Inthe 
first place, the gas, as it leaves the retorts, before entering the 
condensers, is washed in passing through a tower-scrubber filled 
with wood sieves with the thin tar produced on the works, or tar 
from oil-gas plants which does not contain more than g or Io per 
cent. of naphthalene, and is used over and over again until it con- 
tains about 20 to 25 per cent. of naphthalene, whenit is pumped 
into the tar-cistern. Secondly, after the gas is condensed and 
washed free from all tarry particles and ammonia, it is brought 
into contact with a solvent naphtha of about ‘gt sp. gr. 

It is not necessary that this washing with solvent naphtha 
should take place immediately after the elimination of the am- 
monia present in the gas. It can be done either before or after 
the purifiers, on the way to the meter and holder, or even on the 
outlet of the holder. The whole of the gas need not be passed 
through the solvent naphtha washer. A common method adopted 
is to fix a Livesey washer on the outlet of the purifiers in which 
the naphtha is used ; the quantity being about 1-1oth gallon per 
ton of coal carbonized during the six summer months, while 
during the six winter months the washing with tar is sufficient. 
Another common practice is to use the solvent naphtha in the 
otherwise clean water-chamber of a rotary washer, putting the 
water in the second or third chamber instead of the first. The 
same result is obtained whichever method may be adopted. Per- 
sonally, I prefer the latter, as one often gets naphthalene deposits 
in the mains, &c., after the gas has been washed of its tarry par- 
ticles and ammonia; and if used in the last chamber of the rotary 
washer this difficulty is overcome. However, it is a matter of 
opinion. 

The first part of the process is an aid to the second, in adding 
naphthalene carriers to the coal gas from the thin tar used for 
washing the gas at a temperature of about 120° to 140° Fabr., 
thus enabling the quantity of solvent naphtha used to be reduced 
toa minimum. When coal gas treated in this manner comes in 
contact with any sudden change of temperature, friction, &c., if 
the naphthalene present has any tendency to drop, it is accom- 
panied by a sufficient amount of liquids to keep the naphthalene 
in solution, which runs into the drain boxes and is afterwards 
pumped out. 

The process has been in operation at Derby for four years, and 
in many other towns the last two or three years, and has proved 
a success in every way. The number of complaints due to naph- 
thalene stoppages in Derby was reduced from 350" per week in 
August, 1902, to 5 in August, 1907, though the number of grains 
of naphthalene present in the purified gas has varied from 4 to 11 
per 100 cubic feet. There are about 25,000 consumers. 

I hope the few remarks I have made will prove to you the 
efficiency of this treatment of coal gas for the prevention of naph- 
thalene stoppages. I think I have brought before your notice two 
of the most important subjects which confront the gas industry 
at the present time, and have tried to demonstrate to you what 
strides have been made at Derby in order to cope with the 
pressing question of supplying gas as cheaply as possible and of 
removing all cause of complaint from consumers of bad lights. 
I hope to hear papers read in the near future dealing more ex- 
haustively with these very urgent questions. 


VoTEs oF THANKS. 


The PrEsIDENT said his first duty was to propose a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. G. W. G. Tatam, the late President, Mr. S. T. 
Smith, the late Senior Vice-President, and Messrs. A. W. Smith 
and J. H. Hardy, the retiring members of Council. 
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The Hon. SEcrEtTARy seconded the vote, which was heartily 
carried. 

Mr. S. T. Smitu, in returning thanks, said he was sorry Mr. 
Tatam was not with them; but he had gone abroad. He had 
done a great deal for the Association; and they hoped some day 
to see him among them again. 

Mr. A. W. Smitu also acknowledged the vote on behalf of him- 
self and Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. J. H. WirLLouGcuBy (Leamington) proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the President for his address, which had supplied 
them with food for reflection. 

Mr. W. WasTELL (Birmingham), in seconding the proposal, said 
that, with regard to the extraction of naphthalene from gas and 
the consequent prevention of complaints of stoppages in pipes, the 
information Mr. Caton had given them was doubly interesting, 
seeing that Mr. J. Ferguson Bell was one of the pioneers in this 
movement. 

Mr. J. FErauson Bett (Derby) remarked that, before the reso- 
lution was put, he would like to say a word or two. In the first 
place, he would take the opportunity, as this was the first meeting 
he had been able to attend, of thanking them for electing him an 
honorary member of the Association. For not having hitherto 
taken an active part in the proceedings, he could only urge that 
the care of a large and rapidly increasing gas undertaking had 
absorbed all his time. However, in the future he hoped to do 
something more. He saw, when looking through the programme 
for the present session, that they were going to pay a visit to a 
town he had some little acquaintance with—that was Stafford ; 
and he noticed that later on there was a vacant date. Well, if 
they would come to Derby, he would be very pleased indeed to 
show them what there was there; and he was sure it would be of 
interest to their President to show them some of the work he had 
been actively engaged upon. Now with regard to Mr. Caton, he 
thought that he (Mr. Bell) was probably in a better position to judge 
of his qualifications than anyone present, as he had been in close 
contact with him daily for the past three or four years; and he 
could speak very highly of his scientific knowledge and attention 
to details. Mr. Caton’s position as his Assistant had been a great 
pleasure to him (Mr. Bell), because he put so much energy into 
his work, which was a most important matter. The character of 
the address they had listened to was, he thought, one that might 
well be copied by other Presidents and those who read papers. 
Mr. Caton had given them the matter-of-fact details of what he 
had been engaged upon for the last two or three years, which was 
more to the point than giving a description of what had been 
done by other people. He felt sure that the Association under 
his presidency would prosper as it had done in the past. He 
(Mr. Bell) was sorry that in his younger days he did not have the 
benefit of such an Association. It would have sharpened his wits; 
and his technical knowledge would have been greater than was 
the case. It must be a source of gratification to Mr. Berridge 
that he had founded the Association, and that under his care and 
guidance it had grown tosuch dimensions. The papers read had 
been most creditable; and it had afforded him great pleasure— 
and he might say instruction—to read them and the discussions 
to which they had given rise. Hecould only hope that the energy 
which had been shown in connection with the Association in the 
past would continue in the future. It gave him much pleasure 
to support the resolution, especially seeing that the President was 
his Assistant. 

Mr. T. Berripce (Leamington) remarked that he could only 
repeat what Mr. Bell had said. He was very pleased to be pre- 
sent. It took him back to twenty years ago, when he occupied 
the same position as Mr. Caton did that day at the same works; 
and when he thought of the works then, and the improvements 
that had been made in the intervening twenty years, it gave him 
great hope and belief in the gas profession. They had moved 
quite as rapidly as the electric light ; and in the future they were 
going to move a little more rapidly. 

The vote was carried with acclamation. 

The PresipEnT said he fully appreciated the enthusiastic 
manner in which the members had received his address; and this 
had amply repaid him for any time and trouble he had expended 
upon its preparation. He also wished to thank Mr. Bell for his 
very kind words. They were always glad when members of the 
Senior Association honoured them with their presence. 

A Visit To DERBY. 

Mr. A. N. ComELy (Birmingham) proposed, and Mr. BurGEss 
seconded, a resolution accepting, with pleasure, the invitation of 
Mr. Bell to visit the Derby Gas-Works; and it was cordially 
agreed to. 





Mr. Burcess’s PAPER. 

Mr. Henry Burcess (of the Midland Railway Company, Derby) 
then read his paper entitled “ High-Pressure Lighting on the 
Midland Railway ;” and this, together with a report of the dis- 
cussion to which it gave rise, will be found later on. 





PROGRAMME FOR THE SESSION. 


The dates of the subsequent meetings of the present session, 
and the programme arranged for them are as follows: Nov. 2, 
a visit to the Manchester Gas Exhibition. Nov. 9, a paper by 
Mr. W. A. Twine, of Nechells Chemical Works, on “ Sulphuric 
Acid and Alkali—History, Processes, and Products.” Dec. 14, 
papers by Mr.C. H. Edmonds, of Birmingham, on “ A Practical 
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Aspect of Cyanogen Extraction,” and by Mr. W. E. Cadwallader, 
of Birmingham, on the “ Supply of Gas to Private Dwellings.” 
Jan. 11, a visit to the Stafford Gas-Works. Feb. 8, papers 
by Mr. R. S. Ramsden, of Burton-on-Trent, entitled “‘A Few 
Notes ona Plant for Concentrating Ammoniacal Liquor,” and 
by Mr. H. E. Temple, of Nechells, on the “ Working of a Carbu- 
retted Water-Gas Plant.” March 14, annual general meeting; 
election of officers for 1908-9, &c.; and a paper by Mr. Owen 
Evans, of Wrexham, on “ Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacture,” 
April 11, a visit to the Derby Gas-Works. 





HIGH-PRESSURE LIGHTING 
ON THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


By Henry Burcess, of Derby. 
[A Paper read before the Midland Junior Gas Association, Oct. 12.) 


Since the introduction of incandescent gas lighting, perhaps 
the most important stride in the advance which has continually 


been made is that of high-pressure lighting, which has secured 
without doubt a permanent position. It is a marked improve- 
ment on the older method, but is still improving and becoming 
an important factor in the progress of gas lighting. The aims of 
this method of lighting—to have a larger unit of light and greater 
efficiency per foot of gas than can be obtained from the ordinary 
incandescent burner—have been successful; and the best ex- 
amples of gas lighting are the result. Large units of light are 
necessary and economical for wide thoroughfares and open spaces, 
or where, owing to peculiar circumstances, a number of lights 
cannot be fixed and a high-power light is required; but for ordi- 
nary lighting, or where small units are sufficient, it is doubtful 
whether any considerable advantage would be gained. 

With the prospect of high-pressure distribution, however, a 
wider application may be expected, especially with small instal- 
lations, where the initial cost of pressure-increasing plant and its 
maintenance prohibits its use. There are several installations 
in London connected direct with the high-pressure mains, so that 
the cost of increasing the pressure will be negligible. With the 
exception of these special cases, apparatus must be put down to 
raise the pressure from the usual supply to the working pressure, 
which varies, according to the kind of plant, up to about 54 inches 
of water. 

The lighting of the important thoroughfares of Kingsway and 
Aldwych and the New Victoria Station, London, by the “ Mil- 
lennium” and the Sale and Onslow systems respectively, are 
splendid examples of high-pressure lighting. The pressure for 
the first is 54 inches of water; while the latter works at about 
50 inches of water. These, so far as the author is aware, are the 
highest pressures used. 

The difference in the plants of the various systems is largely 
one of design; the essential parts being the pump or blower, re- 
servoir, and governor, while in some is included a back-pressure 
valve. The power for driving a plant depends to a certain extent 
on local conditions, as water power, a gas-engine, or an electric 
motor can be utilized; or, where shafting is 
available, it can be belt driven. 

It is intended to give a brief description of the 
installations on the Midland Railway, which, 
together with a few results, will perhaps be of 
interest. The burners, and with one exception 
the plants described, were supplied by Messrs. 
W. Sugg and Co. In the earlier types, the 
plants were driven by water power; but with 
this system, the fluctuations of pressure in the 
water-main proved a great disadvantage. The 
turning on of a hose for washing down in the 
vicinity, and other causes, will affect the water 
pressure; and a serious difficulty is presented 
when the supply is occasionally shut off. The 
recent use of small gas-engines is the more 
economical method. 





THE BuRNER. 


The kind of burner used is shown by fig. 1. 
The long stem and the chamber in the burner- 
head allow the air and gas to mix well together ; 
and this mixing plays an important part in the 
temperature of the flame. The effective results 
of an incandescent burner depend, of course, on 
the calorific value of the gas used, as the admis- 
sion of air cannot alter this. But what the 
addition of air does, is to develop the flame 
temperature. In low-pressure burners, this de- 
velopment has been attained by various im- 
provements in the burner itself—as in the Kern 
burner, by lengthening it and enlarging the 
mixing-chamber. The high-pressure burner, 
while embodying these improvements, is able to 
“ give better results because e ay aap hed - 
g-1-—Suge’s produced by the velocity of the gas at the jet. 

——— It is in rt fcc that the high-pressure bur- 
ner is superior to the low-pressure one. With 
the latter, the pressure is too feeble to cause the gas to induct the 
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proper supply of air at the bunsen tube, and so comparatively 
slow combustion follows. This slow combustion does not produce 
the greatest heat around the mantle to bring it to incandescence ; 
and so a lower illumination per cubic foot of gasis obtained. By 
employing the high-pressure system, increased efficiency is the 
result. Owing to the higher pressure, the holes in the jet must 
be made smaller or reduced in number, to ensure a low volume of 
gas passing ; but the velocity is very much greater and produces 
a greater suction. A larger volume of air is drawn in, which 
shortens the flame and brings about rapid combustion in the 
vicinity of the mantle. A simple experiment will show the suction 
caused by different pressures. If the air-holes of the burner are 
closed, with the exception of a hole where a small glass U-tube 
may be fixed and partly filled with water, the suction can be easily 
observed. 

The results obtained with a high-pressure burner at various 
pressures, on the bar in the photometer-room, are given in the 
following table :— 
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A greater efficiency can be obtained at higher pressures, as 
35 to 4o candles per foot are claimed for installations working at 
about 50 inches of water. The author has obtained 35 candles 
per foot at 20°5 inches pressure from the burner shown in fig. 1, 
which is constructed for 10 to 12 inches. It will be seen from the 
table that, though constructed for high-pressure gas, the burners 
will work on low pressure; so that if from any cause the com- 
pressing plant fails, there is still a certain amount of light avail- 
able. In order that the lighting efficiency may be maintained, it 
is essential that the burners receive proper attention and cleaning. 
The cleaning should be done at regular intervals; but generally 
the time between cleanings must depend on circumstances. 

Another point which requires consideration with regard to the 
life of mantles is the use of anti-vibrators. In the installations 
mentioned, only in one case are they found to be necessary. In 
the erecting shops, foundries, and similar buildings, they are not 


required, as the burners are suspended from the roof principals, - 


where there is little vibration; but on the station platforms, the 
close proximity of passing trains makes the use of anti-vibrators 
a necessity. Numerous complicated and ingenious arrangements 


-have been brought out, many of which seem to add to, and pro- 


long, the vibrations; and some dance up and down like a toy. 
The one shown on the burner is very simple, yet effective. The 
mantles for the high-pressure burners are somewhat different 
from the ordinary ones. A double mantle is extensively used; 
but a better result can be obtained from a single mantle with a 
stronger knitting of the stocking. Each system has mantles 
adapted for the particular pressure used, as a mantle giving 
splendid results at 10 or 15 inches would soon be blown to pieces 
at 25 or 30 inches. 

As previously mentioned, one of the advantages of high-pressure 
lighting is that of a high-power unit. It wasthis feature which led 
to its adoption on the Midland Railway. A small locomotive 
repairing shop was built at Kentish Town; and efficient means of 
lighting it were required. As an overhead travelling crane runs 
the whole length of the shop, it will be readily seen that to light 
the centre of the shop was a difficulty; but this was admirably 
overcome by means of high-pressure burners. These were placed 
in groups of three, under whitewashed wooden reflectors, barrel 
shaped, and 10 feet across. Reflectors of this shape were used 
instead of circular ones, as they could more easily be fixed .be- 
tween the roof principals. The height of the burners above the 
floor is 30 ft. 6 in.; and the illumination on the floor varies from 
0°48 to 0°95 foot-candles. 


WATER PowER. 


_ As there are only 33 burners in this installation, water power 
is employed to raise the pressure; and the water consumption 
varies, according to the water pressure, from about 250 to 300 
gallons per 1000 cubic feet of gas compressed. The plant is 
shown in fig. 2, and consists of an upright hydraulic ram which 
actuates the piston of the pump fixed beneath it. It is a double- 
acting pump, and the piston is connected direct on the same rod 
as the ram. From the pump the gas is expelled into the reser- 
voir, which has a much larger capacity than the pump, and so 
neutralizes the shock of the ram when changing from the up- 
stroke to the down-stroke, or vice versd. The water regulator is 
worked by the pressure of gas; so that when the pressure exceeds 
the working limit, it acts upon the equilibrium valve governing 
the water supply, and thus reduces the flow of water. A gas- 
governor controls the supply to the burners and prevents fluctua- 
tion. Owing to the cost of water and the liability of variation of 
water pressure, this plant is not economical; but it is without 
doubt the simplest type, and is also automatic in working. If a 
cheap supply of water with a constant pressure could be relied 
upon, it would be worth more consideration. But to compete 
with other types of plant, the cost of water must be very low. 
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Plan. 


Fig. 2.—Sugg’s Pressure Increaser Worked by Water. 


Advantage was taken of the success of the installation at 
Kentish Town, when it was necessary to improve the lighting of 
several large shops at Derby. A large erecting shop of three 
bays, each measuring 450 ft. by 50 ft., was fitted with reflectors 
like the ones previously mentioned. Sixteen of these, with three 
burners under each, were fixed in each bay, giving a total of 
144 burners for the shop, with a candle power of 43,200. The 
illumination on the floor varies from 1°3 to 1°45 foot-candles. A 
curve of the illumination on the floor of the shop, taken for a 
length of 100 feet down the centre, is shown by fig. 3. The drop 
at one point is owing to the obstruction caused by an engine. 
The curve for ideal illumination should be a straight line; and 
fig. 3 is not far from attaining to this condition. The cost of 
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Fig. 3.—Curve of Illumination in Erecting Shop. 


maintenance per burner per annum is satisfactory, and, without 
including the gas, works out to the following figures :— 


Re a a Ser ae wee ee OR oh ee Oe a 
PO nee se 2 we we He we Se Se oe eS 
Sundry fittings,&c.. . . . . . . . . . 4°55d. 
Wages . ke ee 8 6°ood. 


It is found that the burners require attention every seven to ten 
days, according to the period of the year and the length of time 
the lights are used for night work. 











THE Roots BLower. 


The high-pressure gas for this installation is not supplied by 
Sugg’s apparatus, but by means of a Roots blower, which is belt- 
driven from the shafting that also drives machinery. The blower 
is a No. 05, upright type, with 4-inch connections and having a 
capacity of 10,000 cubic feet per hour, against a pressure of 
12 inches of water, with a speed of 300 revolutions per minute. 
The blower delivers the gas into a small holder, about 11 feet in 
diameter. The holder was not put down specially, but is part 
of a disused test-plant; and it serves its new purpose very well. 
It is weighted to give 10} inches pressure, and acts as a combined 
reservoir and governor. When the holder is full, one of the 
counterbalance weights operates a lever, which works a butterfly 
valve and bye-passes the gas, in the same manner as an exhaust 
governor. At various times the boiler and tender shops, and also 
the iron and brass foundries and engine sheds, have been fitted. 
Though the latter places would appear to be most unsuitable, yet 
the lighting has given every satisfaction, and the dust, &c., which 
abounds does not seem to reach the burners. The total number 
of burners at present in this installation is 402, giving a candle 
power of 120,600. To ensure against leakage in the distribution 
to the various shops, wrought-iron pipes are used instead of cast- 
iron mains in the ground. The pipes are well tarred and laid in 
creosoted wood troughing, filled in with clean sand. 





Fig. 4.—Brass Foundry—Showing Lights and Reflectors. 





Fig. 5.—lIron Foundry—Showing Lights and Reflectors. 


Figs. 4 and 5 are photographs of the brass and iron foundries, 
taken at night, from which the effect of this lighting can be seen. 
They also show very clearly the whitewashed wooden reflectors, 
and the position of tbe lights. It might interest those who are 
photographers to say that stop “ F 22” was used, with five minutes 
exposure for the brass foundry, and ten minutes for the iron 
foundry. 

Another installation is in use at an important station. Here 
there is no necessity for the lights to be very high. Two-burner 
lamps with convex reflectors are placed 56 feet apart; and the 
height of the burners above the station platform is 13 feet. The 
enamelled convex reflectors were designed with a view to having 
as even a distribution of light on the ground as possible. It is 
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well known that the maximum amount of light is obtained hori- 
zontally from all upright incandescent burners. Curve“ A,” fig. 6, 
shows the angular candle power obtained from a Sugg’s high- 
pressure burner, and Curve “ B” the candle power with the aid 
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Fig. 6.—Angular Candle-Powers from Sugg’s High-Pressure Burner. 


of a convex-reflector. A curve of the illumination between two 
lamps is shown in fig. 7. The readings were taken along the 
platform edge; the line of readings being 11 ft. 6 in. from and 
parallel to the line of lamps. 
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Fig. 7.—Ilumination Curve with Two-Light High-Pressure Burner Lamps. 


Tue Gas-ENGINE. 

The high-pressure gas in this case is obtained from a plant 
driven by a small gas-engine of 1:8 B.H.P. The engine is con- 
nected by a chain-drive to the upright compressing pump, from 
which the gas is expelled into the reservuir. This minimizes any 
shock from the pump. Considerable trouble was experienced at 
first with the valves of the pump. They were brass clack-valves 
with spindle guides, which often broke off and rendered the valves 
useless. Steel valves were substituted ; and these have worked 
very well. Included in the plant is the governor for controlling 
the supply to the burners, and the automatic back-pressure valve. 
This is shown in fig. 8. Its object is to maintain a supply of gas 
if the engine stops or the 
plant fails from any cause. 
It consists of two chambers 
connected by a valve. The 
valve-spindle is fastened to 
a skin diaphragm, on which 
the high-pressure gas acts, 
and so keeps the valve up to 
its seating. When the pres- 
sure falls, the valve opens 
and allows the low-pressure 
gas to pass through. The 
diaphragm is spring-loaded 
to allow of its being adjusted 
to suit the pressure of gas 
used. The plants driven by 
a gas-engine are the most economical. The capacity of this one 
is 350 eleven cubic feet per hour burners; but only 251 burners 
are in use, with a candle power of 75,300, so it is not working to 
the best advantage. The gas consumed by the engine averages 
13°4 cubic feet per 1000 cubic feet compressed; so that it is not 
a serious item to consider. With gas at ts. 1d., the cost for gas 
per 1000 cubic feet compressed is 0°174d. The cost for gas con- 
sumed in the burners per 1000 candle-power hours as given by 
the previous table, at 10 inches pressure, works out at o*44d. 

Since commencing this paper, the water-driven plant that was 
first meutioned has been replaced by a gas-engiue driven one. 
It is of the same type as the one described, but with several 








Fig. 8.—Sugg’s Back-Pressure Valve. 
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improvements. Leather disc-valves with inverted mushroom 
guards are used instead of clack-valves, and so far work well, 
and without requiring any attention. The compressor is hori- 
zontal, and is direct-driven from the gas-engine—thus avoiding 
the friction of the chain-drive. The plant is shown in fig. 9. 
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Fig. 9. -Sugg’s Patent Direct-Action Gas-Engine Pressure Increaser. 











Plan. 


During the short time that it has been in work, the gas-engine 
consumption has averaged 37°39 cubic feet per 1000 cubic feet 
compressed. In addition to the 33 burners which were supplied 
from the old plant, seven three-burner lamps are now connected, 
giving a total candle power of 16,200. The lamps are used every 
night; but the erecting shop lights are only used during the 
winter, or for night work, so that the plant is not working on 
full load. With a gas-engine consumption of 37°39 cubic feet 
per 1000 feet compressed, it is more economical than the water- 
driven plant it superseded. 

In conclusion, the author wish2s to thank Mr. H. Fowler and 
also the Council of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
for allowing him to reproduce several of the illustrations from 
a paper, on the “ Lighting of Railway Premises,” read by Mr. 
Fowler in December, 1906. 


Discussion. 


Mr. R. S. RaMspeEN (Burton-on-Trent) said he was sure they 
were all very much obliged to Mr. Burgess for his valuable paper. 
High-pressure lighting was a system that they had to consider as 
a means of meeting the competition of the flame arc lamps of the 
electricians. There were, however, one or two points on which 
he would like a little more information. In his figures of 
maintenance, Mr. Burgess gave mantles at 2°85d. He presumed 
this was per annum; and if so, it seemed very good. If hecould 
get something like this for the maintenance of ordinary incandes- 
cent burners, he would be glad. How did this high-pressure 
system answer in such places as market halls and large shops or 
business establishments? In these cases, there was not a gas man 
about to give the attention to the burners that appeared to be re- 
quired fairly frequently ; and this might be a disadvantage. 

Mr. A. O. Jones (West Bromwich) remarked that, in addition 
to the figure in regard to mantles, he would like to know some- 
thing more about the wages. Sixpence per burner per annum 
appeared to be somewhat low, especially when it was mentioned 
that the man was required to attend to them every seven or ten 
days, It seemed as though the attention he gave was very little, 
if it was only going to cost 6d. over twelve months. To his mind, 
the great objection to the high-pressure system was the large 
initial cost, which told very much against the introduction of the 
plants. Comparing the Roots blower with the Sugg apparatus, it 
seemed to him as though the former would be much the cheaper 
installation to start with. Mr. Burgess gave an account of two 
installations driven by gas-engines. With the older of the two 
engines, not working under its best conditions, he got a consump- 
tion of 13°4 cubic feet per 1000 cubic feet of gas compressed ; but 
by using an improved engine, he had a consumption of 37°39 cubic 
feet per 1000 cubic feet of gas compressed. This seemed to be 
rather strange. 

Mr. R. J. Rocers (Birmingham) said Mr. Burgess stated in his 
paper that “for ordinary lighting, or where small units are suffi- 





cient, it is doubtful whether any considerable advantage would 
be gained” by adopting the high-pressure system. He agreed 
with this ; and he thought it was also very questionable whether 
high-pressure lighting in either large or small units was more 
economical than ordinary pressure incandescent lighting. He 
had hoped to be able to give some figures as to actual results of 
Kern burner cluster lighting as compared with high-pressure gas 
for interior lighting; but he had not found an opportunity of 
going into the question during the past few days. From his 
experience of lighting halls and other large places, the system of 
lighting by Kern burners in clusters under large reflectors was 
most efficient. Several of the large public buildings in Birming- 
ham—such as the Art Gallery and the Lecture Theatre at the 
Midland Institute—were lighted in this manner. They obtained 
2000-candle power from a ring of 25 Kern burners, and secured 
excellent results as regarded maintenance. It was their common 
experience not to have to replace any mantles more frequently 
than twice a year, when they took the burners down for cleaning 
purposes; and they often found even then that the mantle itself 
was not broken. This, of course, showed a great advantage over 
high-pressure maintenance. In the installation at Derby men- 
tioned by Mr. Burgess, it was found that the burners required 
attention about every seven to ten days. He (the speaker) had 
found that they went very much longer than this without atten- 
tion in a similar installation of high-pressure lighting—he thought 
the average was about 25 days. As regarded the cost of ordinary 
incandescent lighting as compared with high pressure, taking a 
light of 2000 candles they would require for the former 25 Kern 
burners, each consuming 5 cubic feet per hour at 25-10ths pressure, 
which, with gas at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, would cost 3d. for the 
2000 candles per hour. With high-pressure lighting, they would 
require four 500-candle power burners consuming (say) 15 cubic 
feet of gas per hour each, at 18 inches pressure, which, with gas 
at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, would give a cost of 1°4d. for the 
2000 candles per hour. Now, did this 50 per cent. saving in gas 
consumption justify the additional cost of plant, maintenance, 
labour, &c.? This was a question to which they should give their 
careful attention. But whether or not the cost of high-pressure 
lighting, candle power for candle power, was greater than that of 
low-pressure lighting, it should certainly be encouraged for more 
reasons than one. It was one of the best advertisements that 
the gas lighting industry had ever had. He had also noticed the 
point to which Mr. Jones had referred, about the consumption of 
gas in the engine per 1000 cubic feet of gas compressed. He 
should have thought that, with the modern engine, the consump- 
tion would have been much less—especially as there was no 
friction from the chain-drive. In his installation, they were using 
a very similar engine; but he had not had an opportunity of 
testing the gas consumption per tooo cubic feet compressed. 
Of course, this was an important point, because it made such a 
difference in regard to the cost of working the installation. 

Mr. W. Lycert (Birmingham) said he would not recommend a 
gas-engine for small installations where perhaps for a great part 
of the time only half the lamps would be going. He was speaking 
of small factories where they would work possibly with all the 
lamps alight for an hour and a half in the evening, and then go 
on for two hours afterwards with only half the lamps. He did 
not think a gas-engine would be economical in these cases; a 
water compressor would be much more so. As regarded the 
compressors for high-pressure lighting, he thought it would be 
almost advisable for gas undertakings to let these out at a small 
rental, as there seemed to be in many instances an objection by 
the consumers to going in for compressors on account of the 
expense. Consequently, they had to adopt some other system; 
and very often their choice fell upon electric lighting. He had 
just had experience of a case where the consumer absolutely re- 
fused to go in for high-pressure lighting; and so they had had to 
fit up Welsbach self-intensifying lamps. There were 30 of them 
in the new portion of the works; while the old part was lighted 
by 16-candle electriclamps. It was admitted that the gas lighting 
was very much in front of the electric. It appeared to him that 
if any headway at all was to be made, they would have to do 
something. If they could not get the high pressure from the 
mains, there should be some arrangement whereby consumers 
could have the benefit of a compressing plant without paying 
for it straight away. , 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Hewett) said he would like to 
ask Mr. Burgess, in connection with the table of results obtained 
with a high-pressure burner at various pressures, whether he bad 
carried his experiments any further than was shown there. Some 
makers of compressing plants claimed that one could only get 
the maximum power at 8 inches pressure, whereas others worked 
up to 40 or 50 inches. He noticed that the increases in candles 
per cubic foot at the various pressures given up to 12 inches were 
not in the same ratio; and it would be interesting to have the 
tests of efficiency continued at higher pressures. So far as he 
had found by experiments in Birmingham, there was a much 
better efficiency from the higher pressures—about 40 inches. 
There was an instance of a test of a 300-candle power burner 
under 8 inches pressure in the photometer-room which gave an 
efficiency of 30°7 candles per cubic foot; whereas, with 40 inches 
pressure, a 1000-candle power lamp (with two 500-candle 
burners), in a boiler-house, gave an efficiency of 39°6 candles per 
cubic foot. As to the figure given in the paper for mantles, they 
could not get much of a mantle under 6d. ; and that meant that 
one mantle would last two or three years. 
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The PresipEnt (Mr. W. E. Caton. of Derby} said he thoroughly 
endorsed the remark made by Mr. Lycett about letting out high- 
pressure apparatus for lighting purposes. They had been rather 
troubled in this respect in Derby. For instance, the electricity 
undertaking would supply a flame arc lamp, current and every- 
thing included, at so much a year—f12, he believed it was; and 
when his Company went to get an order for lighting the outside 
of a shop—which at the present time was a great rage in Derby— 
they aiways had it thrown at them that the initial cost was too 
great, and that they could get as much light as they wanted, and 
knew how much they would have to pay for it, with electricity. 
He also noticed from Mr. Burgess’s figures that the latest appa- 
ratus at Kentish Town used considerably more gas per 1000 cubic 
feet compressed than did the engine fixed earlier in connection 
with another installation referred to; and they would like to hear 
an explanation of this. The paper might be of even more interest 
to him than to the majority of the members, seeing that some 
years ago he was Assistant to the Engineer of the Midland Rail- 
way Lighting Department, and several of the plants had been in- 
stalled while he was there, or were being installed just as he was 
leaving. He was pleased to see the way in which they were 
working. To everyone, the information Mr. Burgess gave would 
be very useful, as it furnished what was not easily obtainable— 
reliable statistics of the working of high-pressure installations by 
one whose duty it was to supervise their operation. Really, any 
paper dealing with gas lighting must be of interest to gas engi- 
neers at the present time—in these days of keen competition with 
electricity ; and the figures that Mr. Burgess had put before them 
would not lessen their hopes as to what they might do in future, 
but rather raise them. He had great pleasure in proposing a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. R. J. MEIKLEJOHN (Rugby) seconded the motion ; and it was 
heartily carried. 

Mr. Burcess, in reply to the discussion, said that apparently 
some of the members had misunderstood the figure given in 
regard to the mantles. It was true that the mantles came to 2°85. 
This, however, referred to the number of mantles required, and 
not to the cost, which was, of course, more than would have been 
the case if the figure referred to had been pence. 

Mr. Jones asked whether this mantle consumption was not 
very low. 

Mr. Burcess said it was very low; but the figure was taken 
from actual experience. They worked exceedingly successfully. 
With regard to wages, they had a system on the Midland Railway 
—not only for this class of lighting, but for others (they had over 
40,000 incandescent burners altogether)—by which special men 
were deputed to attend to this work alone. Each man had his 
own district, and went round it regularly ; and it would be readily 
understood that in this way they were able to get over the 
ground quickly. The man knew his district, and all the points 
to be watched ; and thus the system resulted in a very low figure 
for wages. In theshops he had mentioned, the manhad to attend 
to the lights from an overhead travelling crane; and as the burners 
were in groups of three, of course this number could be cleaned 
from one position. As to a Roots blower and Sugg’s apparatus, 
without doubt the blower would be cheaper to instal than the 
other. In the Sale-Onslow system a blower was adopted similar 
to the Roots; but he could not say whether the cost of the plant 
was lower than Sugg’s. On the Midland Railway, the Sugg 
apparatus was adopted for various reasons; and it had been 
retained. As to whether or not high-pressure lighting was suit- 
able for shops, market halls, and such places, he could not say 
anything from experience ; but he did not see why it should not 
be quite as adaptable to these buildings and to open thorough- 
fares as to the places he had referred to. Several members had 
commented upon the consumption of the latest gas-engine quoted 
in the paper—37°39 cubic feet per 1000 cubic feet of gas com- 
pressed. This was the smallest gas-driven plant Messrs. Sugg 
and Co. supplied ; and it was not working up to its full capacity. 
It would, however, be used more in the future, when the consump- 
tion of gas per 1000 cubic feet compressed would be less. Ina 
test made, with all lights on, the consumption per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas compressed was 12°41 cubic feet; so that it would be seen 
it was more economical than the earlier engine referred to—the 
difference in consumption in its favour being 1 cubic foot. With 
regard to Mr. Hewett’s remarks, no doubt the efficiency did 
increase as he mentioned to 39°6 candles per cubic foot at 40 
inches pressure; but at the higher pressure he understood the 
mantle consumption was more, and there must be some point in 
between which, taking the two items together, would provide the 
most economical working. The Sugg system was for only 10 
inches pressure. He certainly thought that for many installations 
—especially where a high-power light was required—it was more 
advantageous to use high-pressure lighting than Kern burners. 
They found Kern burners were a considerable trouble to keep 
clean and in proper order. He believed the maintenance of 
mantles and forks with low-pressure lighting was greater than 
with high-pressure. As to the suggestion to let out compressors, 
this was an idea which was worth taking note of. He could not 
see any reason why customers should have to pay for a plant 
straight out, and why it should not be purchased on the hire- 
system, which would give a great fillip to high-pressure lighting. 
His statement that the burners required attention every seven to 
ten days did not mean that each burner was attended to at this 
interval of time, but only when needed. He heartily thanked the 
members for their vote. 





SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 


Annual Meeting in Glasgow. 


The Annual Meeting of the Western District Section of the 
Scottish Junior Gas Association was held in the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College last Saturday evening. 
There was a good attendance. 

The PresipEnT (Mr. J. MacLeod, of Kirkintilloch), in opening 
the proceedings, stated that the Association had had a most 
successful financial year, having in hand a balance of 11. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 
The PrEsIpDENT said he had great pleasure in moving that his 
old friend Mr. W. Wilson, of Falkirk, be elected President. 
The proposal was agreed to unanimously. The other office- 
bearers were then elected, as follows :— 


Vice-President.—Mr. A. H. Whitelaw, of Glasgow. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. G. Braidwood, of Daws- 
holm. 

Members of Council—Messrs. T. Orr, of Motherwell; A. 
Kelloch, of Alloa; J. Bell, of Airdrie; R. A. Campbell, 
of Provan; John Smith, of Glasgow; and J. Byres, of 
Glasgow. 

PRESENTATION OF MEDAL. 


The PresipEnNT said he had now a very pleasant duty to per- 
form. Owing to the kindness of Mr. A. Wilson, of Glasgow, the 
Association were put into a position to offer a medal for the best 
paper of the year. They, of course, valued this offer very much 
indeed ; and the Association were deeply indebted to Mr. Wilson. 
The matter was gone into carefully, and three gentlemen were 
selected as judges—Mr. D. Vass, of Airdrie; Mr. T. Lighbody, of 
Renfrew; and Mr. J. Napier Myers, of Saltcoats. They came 
to the conclusion that the paper worthy of the medal.was that 
of Mr. R. A. Campbell, of Provan, on “ Laying Out Gas-Works.” 
He congratulated the author very heartily indeed on being the 
first to obtain the medal of the Western District Section of the 
Association ; and it gave him very great pleasure to call upon 
Mr. Campbell to come forward to receive the medal. 

Mr. CaMPBELL said that to be the first recipient of the medal 
presented by the Junior Association was a great honour, as well 
as a surprise, to him. He thanked Mr. Wilson for his generosity 
in giving so handsome a medal, and the gentlemen present for the 
hearty way they had received the decision. 

It was intimated that Mr. T. Lighbody had offered a medal for 
the best paper to be read in the present session. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


The PrEsIDENT said they had met to begin another session. 
On looking back over the three years the Association had been in 
existence, he was convinced that it had fully fulfilled its object. 
It had served as a rallying-point for young men engaged in the 
industry, and it had encouraged them to take a deeper interest in 
their profession. It had given them a stimulus and fresh ideas, 
and had nerved them to further efforts in their work. The pro- 
gress of the Association had been continuous. It had been a suc- 
cess socially and educationally, and he was glad to say financially 
also. It had maintained its position during the past year, and he 
was sure that under the presidency of Mr. Wilson it would go for- 
ward to even greater successes. His acquaintanceship with Mr. 
Wilson went back a good number of years. When he knew him first 
he was in the Barrowfield Iron-Works, and he himself was in the 
Dawsholm Gas-Works. Even then they were interested in re- 
search. A point he would like to emphasize was this: What was 
the mental attitude of the members towards their Association ? 
Did they regard gas making as a turning of so many wheels, the 
shutting and opening of so many valves, the buying and selling of 
so much coal, gas, and coke, or did they look upon the industry 
as a whole, and whole-heartedly, as a difficult and ever-varying 
problem, demanding the best of their effort and the best of their 
ability? If the latter was their point of view, there was no fear 
that the industry in which they took a pride would go on prosper- 
ing. The members would have noticed in the “ JouRNAL oF GAS 
LIGHTING” some time ago a very interesting, but somewhat de- 
pressing, article on the fact that all the best ideas in the gas 
industry during many years past had come from outsiders. This 
was a humiliating position to be in—that the progress and advance- 
ment of the industry had been due to men who were outside it. 
There must be something radically wrong with them if they could 
not advance the industry themselves. To the young members 
present he would say that there was a vast field open; andifthey 
took advantage of their great opportunities, he did not thiuk they 
should require to call upon outsiders to help them. He would 
now ask his esteemed successor to take the chair, and deliver his 
address. He begged to thank them very cordially indeed for the 
patient hearing they had given him at all times during the past 
session, and for the kindliness and encouragement they had ex- 
tended to him during his term of office. 

Mr. WILson, on taking the chair, asked the members to accord 
to Mr. MacLeod a very hearty vote of thanks for presiding so 
ably over them during the past session. Mr. MacLeod had, by his 
thoughtfulness and by the encouragement he had given the 
members, impressed them all very favourably. He had spurred 
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them on; and he (Mr. Wilson) hoped he had encouraged the rest 
of the members to step forward in the right direction. 


The PresipEnT then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—I desire to thank you for the honour you have 
conferred upon me by appointing me as your President during 
the coming session. I regret that I am unable to give you any- 
thing very new in the way of an address, as I am not a specialist 
in any particular branch of our profession. I see, however, that 
our worthy Secretary has intimated that I am to say something 
on reconstructional work; and as I have had a little experience 
in this way during the past few years, I shall describe one or two 
alterations on plant which I carried out in the Kirkintilloch Gas- 
Works—touching briefly on some of the difficulties which cropped 
up in the course of the work, and also on the question of cost. 

A glance at the subjoined comparative statement will enable 
you to see the flourishing condition of the Gas Department in 
Kirkintilloch, and the increasing demand for gas which necessi- 
tated the alterations I intend to speak off, the principal one of 
which was the retort-bench. 


Statement Showing Annual Make of Gas from 1890 to 1906. 





Year | Coal Used. | Increase or 














Gas Made. | Decrease. Selling Price. 

Tons. Cubic Feet. | Per Cent. $0 
COME 5. 3. % 2539 24,563,000 | _ 4. 2 
ie 2774 25,631,000 | 4°3 , Me. 
Wet ok 2936 26,812,000 | 4°2 4 0 
1893. ; 2881 25,559,000 | 4°6 (dec.) 4 0 
yeog. . ss 2963 25,782,000 o'8 4 0 
3OQ5. + =» « 2939 26,622,000 ie 4 0 
1896 . . . | 3330 27,319,000 2°2 3 9 
1897 - - - | 3264 29,013,000 6°3 ye 
a 3282 29,959,000 ee 3 6 
“eee es 3726 2,468,000 8°3 3 4 
1900. . + | 4391 35,250,000 8°5 3 4 
190T - ee 3867 36,304,000 3°0 3 9 
eS ae 4299 | 40,179,000 10°6 3 2 
19033 - + - | 4925 2,414,000 5'5 3 2 
a | 5450 | 44,968,000 6'0 2 8 
1905 . | 5842 | 48,262,000 73 1° * 

| 
1906 4 | 6501 | 54,536,000 13°0 fe : 





In the year 1899, there were in the retort-house eight settings 
of four retorts, 32 in all; and it was with very great difficulty that 
my predecessor, Mr. Gibb, managed to get through the winter. 
He installed one setting of eight retorts in the summer of 1900, 
making a total of 40 retorts, which carried him through the suc- 
ceeding winter. In the summer of 1901, he installed another 
setting of eight, but to do so had to remove one of the settings of 
four, which left him with 44 retorts inall. Withthese, I managed 
to comfortably weather the winter of 1901; but there was no 
margin for safety, as all the ovens were lit during December, 
although one oven was not working to its full extent. 

In the spring of 1902, owing to the ever-increasing demand for 
gas, the Corporation resolved to further increase the retort power ; 
and I was instructed to remove the seven settings of four retorts, 
and replace the same with five settings of eight retorts, while 
utilizing the two existing settings of eights to carry on the manu- 
facture of gas. This gave a total of seven ovens of eights, or 56 
retorts in all. Before commencing to take down the settings of 
fours, which would have severed the main flue from the two ovens 
of eights to the chimney, a temporary chimney had to be erected. 
This was built directly on the top of the bench of eights, and 
measured 15 feet high from the top of the bench by 14 inches 
square inside, and was built of 43-inch brickwork. I found that 
this temporary chimney worked admirably as long as one of the 
ovens of eight retorts was in use. But about the beginning of 
August, 1902, when this oven could no longer cope with our 
demand, I attempted to draw the two ovens with the same chim- 
ney. My attempt, however, was a decided failure—in fact, the 
draught was not sufficient to raise the heat in No. 2 oven; while 
at the same time the heat in No. 1 oven went down to a blood 
red, which was no use for gas making, and our make of gas, 
instead of being increased, fell off to an alarming extent, the result 
being that the town was on the verge of darkness. By introduc- 
ing a steam blower into the chimney, the draught was materially 
increased, so much so that the heat was improved and the situa- 
tion saved. The blower was kept working until a second tempo- 
rary chimney was erected. As an extra precaution, a blower was 
fitted into it also. 

The most serious difficulty faced in the reconstruction was the 
presence of water in the subsoil, which we struck at 2 feet below 
the retort-house floor. My predecessor had experienced the same 
trouble, and, to overcome it, had laid rubble drains below the 
setting, connecting the same to a sump hole, and got rid of the 
water by means of a steam ejector. This method of getting over 
the difficulty appeared to me the best and simplest which could 
be adopted under the circumstances. The presence of water in 
the subsoil, and the fact that the works were situated within 50 
yards of the River Luggy, and almost on the same level, caused 
me some considerable anxiety, and induced me to adopt a gener- 
ator setting having the main flues on the top. I may say that I 
would have preferred regenerative settings, but was afraid of the 





water rising and damaging the regenerative flues. The outside 
casing of the furnace walls and the pit walls were built in cement, 
to prevent water extinguishing the fires. 

In connection with the carrying out of the work, noneof it was 
contracted for except the ironwork and the mouthpieces; and 
we employed our own bricklayers and labourers. The old bricks 
were cleaned by men on piece work at 2s. 6d. per 1000; and 
these old bricks were utilized as far as possible. The fire-bricks, 
which were too badly burnt to be used again, and the old retorts, 
were sold. All the existing ironwork was also utilized as far as 
possible—i.e., furnace frames, doors, ascension pipes, bridges, 
dips, foul mains, tar connections, bench binders, and tie rods. 
All old ironwork not required, including lime-luted mouthpieces, 
were scrapped. The binders, which were made of double flat 
iron bars 7 in. by ? in. on edge, with cast-iron distance-pieces 
between, projected above the old ovens of fours, and had a cast- 
iron bracket attached for carrying the hydraulic main. These 
brackets were removed, and another distance-piece bolted in. 
The new main was supported oncolumns. Owing to the confined 
space, I found that to get ovens 10 feet wide inside, I could only 
have division walls 13} inches thick, and seven ascension pipes 
per oven. I therefore connected together the two centre mouth- 
pieces, providing at the same time a larger ascension pipe. 

The old bench having been removed, the old bricks sorted out 
and stacked, and the concrete broken up, sufficient soil was ex- 
cavated to allow of one oven being built at a time. The exca- 
vation was made to a depth of 7 feet from the floor-line, with a 
rut 1 foot deeper in the centre of the oven. A 4-inch field tile 
drain was laid in this, and packed round with broken bricks. The 
whole area under the oven was then paved loosely 3 inches deep 
with old bricks, after which the concrete was put down and the 
walls built with old bricks up to the floor line. The reason for 
excavating one oven at a time was because the bench was built 
within 12 inches of the back wall of the retort-house, and the 
foundation of this wall was only 3 feet under the floor-line; 
while we were excavating 4 feet below this in wet sand. Two 
sections had to be timbered, owing to the sand running; but no 
underpinning was done. As soon as one section was built, dry 
ashes were tightly packed between the back wall and the wall of 
the retort-house. After all the under walls of the bench and the 
furnace pit walls had been brought up to the floor-line, there was 
no danger. A similar 4-inch field tile drain was laid parallel 
with the bench, under the furnace pits, into which the afore- 
mentioned 3-inch drains were connected. The 4-inch drain also 
was connected to the existing drains under the existing ovens of 
eights, and had a fall from each end of the bench to a barrel sunk 
under one of the centre furnace pits, from which the water was 
removed by a “ Hall’s” ejector in duplicate. I found that one 
ejector, with 14-inch water connection and #-inch steam connec- 
tion, pumped the barrel dry in about 20 minutes in normal times; 
and in very wet weather the ejector would work for three-quarters 
of an hour at intervalsofonehour. The barrel was covered care- 
fully with an iron plate, to prevent ashes or small coke getting 
into it and choking the ejector. 

Before leaving the retort-bench, I might relate an experience 
which is not without its lesson. The tar connection from the 
hydraulic main on the ovens of eights was a 14-inch malleable 
iron pipe taken out of the end plate of the main, about an inch 
above the level of the dips, and taken down by an arrangement of 
elbows and connected into the end of the hydraulic main over the 
ovens of fours at a point near the bottom. On disconnecting the 
hydraulic main over the eights, to fit on another tar off-take at 
the opposite end, which was necessary before removing the old 
main over the ovens of fours, I omitted to shut a cock on this 
13-inch pipe, thinking it would be sealed in the liquor in the other 
main, as it entered so near the bottom. Judge of my surprise 
when I discovered that I was supplying gas of about 1o-candle 
power, and found that air was being drawn in through this pipe 
wholesale. The old main was 18 inches deep, and the dip-pipes 
were 15 inches long. There was only therefore 4 inches of liquor 
in the main; and this was, in my opinion, of very bad construc- 
tion. Since then I never take anything for granted in dealing 
with old plant, and remember the old saying that “seeing is 
believing.” 

The work of completing the bench above the floor-line was done 
without difficulty; and on completion the main flue above the old 
ovens of eights was connected up and the temporary chimneys 
dismantled. In connection with the main flue, I might mention 
that, owing to the width of the flue and the weight of covers, we 
had trouble with covers breaking and falling in. This was over- 
come by supporting them on 33 in. by 33 in. by 3 in. T irons laid 
on their back, one T supporting the edges of two covers. 

The existing floor of the retort-house consisted of large flat 
whinstone blocks, measuring about 3 feet long by 12 in. wide and 
6 in. deep; and the floor had a slope of 1 foot from the wall of the 
retort-house down towards the front of the retort-bench. This 
floor was extremely difficult to work on; and I had the blocks 
removed anda level floor laid consisting of 5 inches of concrete with 
a top dressing of 1} inches of granolithic, made from whinstone 
chips. 

A detailed statement of the cost of the alterations upon the 
retort-house is given next page. 

At the same time that the retort-bench was under reconstruc- 
tion, a new condenser was erected. The existing condenser 
was of the annular type; and during the winter of 1901, the gas 
temperature was never under 100° Fahr. at the outlet. This, of 
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Cost of Alterations to Retort-Bench. 
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ee OE ee ee ee ee ee ee ; 3 9.6 
pameandonment ... 1 «6 1. 6 8 8 8 ee 30 10 4 
Whinstone chips for floor . . ...... =. 219 7 
OO | SSE eee aa ee ee o 7 2 
Sand and cartages (removing excavations) . . . . 13 0 6 
Pipes and connections (gasand tar) . . . . . . 13 7 10 
Chequer plates and fire-bars. . . . .... . 814 7 
Smith work at bench binders . ........ 7 © 9 
OR a ee ee . 2..5 
Hydraulic main, ascension, bridge, and dip pipes . . 144 0 0 
Self-sealing mouthpieces . a ae eee 116 0 O 
Wages of bricklayers, labourers, and fitters . . . . 232 3 3 
Total cost . . . £915 2 8 


Cost per mouthpiece, £16 7s. 


course, was very unsatisfactory. The type of condenser intro- 
duced was of the vertical pipe pattern. The reasons for adopting 
this style were that, in a comparatively few years, at the existing 
rate of increase in the demand for gas, I could see that a new 
gas-works would be required in Kirkintilloch. The condenser 
which could be erected at a moderate cost, and which would 
involve least loss when new works came to be erected, appeared 
to be the one that should be adopted. I thought at first of erect- 
ing a horizontal condenser made of cast-iron pipes; but owing to 
the limited yard space, I decided in favour of the vertical type, 
which takes up very little room. The pipes are of 12-inch cast 
iron, in 9 feet lengths; and in the event ot the condensers being 
scrapped, I knew that 12-inch cast-iron pipes would always be 
12-inch cast-iron pipes, and of considerable value for at least main 
laying. There were 14 vertical lengths, each consisting of three 
pipes, connected in pairs at the top by bridge-pipes, and at the 
bottom by a cast-iron box with divisions. The new condenser 
was coupled up in series with the old one; and except during the 
winter of 1905 and 1906, the annular condenser was not required. 
The new condenser occupied a ground space of 17 ft. by 3 tt. 3 in., 
and cost, with connections, £289. 

The alterations in 1902 consisted also of the introduction of a 
Maxim carburettor for enriching by benzol, at a cost of £150, 
which proved very satisfactory. There is only one point worthy 
of note, which was in connection with the storage tank for the 
benzol. An old egg-end boiler was procured, with a capacity of 
3000 gallons. I find that such old boilers make very cheap and 
convenient tanks; the cost working out on several I have pur- 
chased at nearly 1}d. per gallon capacity. A point I wish to lay 
before you was the method of lowering this tank to its position 
underground; it being necessary to protect the benzol from frost 
in winter time, and extreme heat in summer. The lowering of a 
tank like this, weighing from 3 to 5 tons, into the excavation must 
necessarily be attended with considerable risk when done by 
means of packings and screw-jacks; and in the absence of elabo- 
rate lowering screws some other method had to be adopted. The 
plan I took was as old as the hills, but may be quite new so far as 
gas-works are concerned. The ground having been excavated to 
a depth of 6 feet, the boiler, with all holes plugged up by riveting, 
and the manhole cover tightly screwed on, was placed in a posi- 
tion alongside, at such a distance from the edge that, by rolling 
over, the manhole of the boiler would be in an upright position 
when the boiler was above the centre of the excavation. The ex- 
cavation was then filled with about a depth of 4 feet of water, and 
the boiler was simply rolled over and dropped in. The boiler, of 
course, floated, like a torpedo craft, and the water was merely 
pumped out, thereby depositing the boiler at the bottom. In 
adopting this method great care must be taken that the boiler is 
thoroughly loaded after it is down, otherwise heavy rain might 
flood the excavation, and raise the boiler again. 

The next matter requiring attention was the gasholder accom- 
modation. In the winter of 1903, our maximum daily make of 
gas exceeded our total storage. The latter represented only 
65 per cent. of the former; and, in view of the annual increase, 
something had to be done. The question of increasing the holder 
accommodation was a serious one, as to put in a really large gas- 
holder was impossible in the existing works. It became, there- 
fore, necessary to consider two alternatives, either to procure a 
site away from the works, and erect there a new holder, with the 
necessary connecting mains, or telescope No. 2 holder, which was 
single lift, and had a capacity of 40,000 cubic feet. I may say 
that the three holders had capacities of 10,000, 40,000, and 100,000 
cubic feet respectively—making a total storage of 150,000 cubic 
feet. The 100,000 cubic feet holder had already been telescoped 
about ten years previously; and to telescope this further was out 
of the question. The Corporation were fully alive to the 
necessity of securing a new site which would be large enough to 
erect new works upon at a later date ; and after considering the 
length of time that would naturally elapse before they could pro- 
cure such a site, we decided to telescope No. 2 holder, which 
would tide us over for two years, and give us the necessary time 
required. A glance at the comparative statement will show that, 
as regards the cost per extra 1000 cubic feet storage of the two 
schemes, there was not much to choose between them; but the 
question of capital outlay decided the matter. Taking the cost 
of a new holder of 350,000 cubic feet capacity at (say) £8000, the 
interest and sinking fund on this sum would give, at 6 per cent. 
per annum, an annual charge of £480 against revenue. On the 
other hand, by telescoping No. 2 holder, at a cost of £750, there 





would fall to be charged a sum of £375 each year against revenue 

for two years, at the end of which time the holder might be 

scrapped, in the event of new works being proceeded with. Asa 

matter of fact, this payment was spread over three years. 
Statement Regarding the Gasholdey Extension. 


Telescoping New Gasholder New Gasholder 
Description of Gasholder. No, 2 N No 2 


. o.! 
Gasholder, Scheme. Scheme, 
Extra storage given, cubic feet . 35,000 500,000 350,000 
A 6 5s sk pl £750 £10,042 £7,958 
Cost per 1000 cubic feet of extra 
a. Oe a ea $21 1s. .. £20 £22 I4s, 
Number of years storage wiil 
serve . 2 15 


ee eee 2 ie 19 ie 
Storage of the three existing gasholders, 150,000 cubic feet. 
Maximum daily make of gas, 250,000 cubic feet. 


There was nothing really of much importance worth noting in 
the carrying out of the telescoping, except two points. The one 
was in connection with the rest-blocks in the bottom of the tank. 
The tank was brick and puddle, and the rest-stones were g inches 
high. The curb of holder as existing, when empty, however, was 
always g inches above the edge of the tank. This I thought was 
due to an accumulation of silt at the tank bottom—the gasholder 
being about 4o years old. I found, however, after the tank had 
been emptied, that there was comparatively little silt in the 
bottom, and the holder was resting nicely on the blocks. As the 
inner lift had by this time been erected at the contractors’ works, 
it became necessary, in order to ensure safety when cupping, 
that one of two things had to be done. Either to cut the rest- 
stones, and so lower the outer shell, or increase the depth of 
the tank by g inches. Increasing the depth of the tank meant 
also raising the columns and lengthening the existing holding- 
down bolts; and as this would have been rather a big job, I 
decided in favour of cutting the rest-stones. We cut them 
down until they stood only 1 inch above the tank bottom. This 
proved satisfactory; but, of course, it is risky, should anything 
fall into the tank and lodge below the edge of the outer shell. 

The other point was the method that was adopted by the con- 
tractors for shortening the roof rafter-bars. The roof was sup- 
ported, first of all, on thin wooden poles; and after being 
thoroughly stayed and the poles braced together to prevent the 
roof swaying, it was cut away from the curb of the outer lift. 
The main bars, which were made of 4 in. by } in. flat iron on edge, 
were simply cut through with a hack saw and overlapped. Two 
holes for j-inch bolts were then drilled through the overlapping 
portions, and the two pieces bolted together. The bowstring 
tie rods had, of course, to be cut and re-welded to the correct 
length. This arrangement of overlapping the tie rods proved 
quite satisfactory, though it appeared to me to be rather dodgy. 
This holder measured 55 feet in diameter by 16 feet deep. The 
capacity on completion was 76,000 cubic feet; and our storage 
was increased from 65 per cent. of the maximum day’s make to 
85 per cent. 

I now wish to describe to you the construction of a 24-inch 
steel main pipe, which was erected for the Coatbridge Gas 
Company over the North British Railway at Coatbridge, and 
which may prove interesting to you. Owing to the peculiar 
angles of the bridge, it was rather a difficult operation. It was 
impossible to pass a straight pipe across the bridge between the 
girders under the roadway, as there were numerous cross girders, 
and the girders themselves were only 2 ft.9g in. deep. It there- 
fore had to be slung outside on brackets from the main girders 
carrying the parapet wall. I may say that the Railway Company 
objected to allow the Gas Company under any circumstances 
to carry a pipe over. On the Gas Company agreeing to make 
the pipe of ;*;-inch mild steel plate, and carry it on extra strong 
brackets, the Railway Company at last consented. The bolt 
holes for securing the brackets were bored through the week, and 
the workmen had to be supported on a temporary hanging scaf- 
fold above the rails. This was rather a dangerous matter, as the 
traffic at the point named is very heavy. The work of fixing the 
brackets, and erecting the pipe itself, had to be carried out during 
daylight on a Sunday. 

Before concluding, I would like to say that in all my experience 
I have found that it is impossible to take too many sizes of plant 
to be altered, or be too careful in the planning out of the same. 
The slightest detail overlooked may mean very considerable ex- 
pense and delay, which, of course, brings increased anxiety, as 
reconstructional work has usually to be carried out in a few 
months in the summer. It behoves us therefore to lose no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring knowledge of everything in connection with 
our important industry to safeguard us against errors. Such 
knowledge can only be gained by much hard work, and by our 
mutual exchange of ideas, opinions, and experiences. Our Asso- 
ciation has therefore a noble work before it ; and we, as individual 
members, must do our little bit in helping on the cause, so that 
we may stride with the times, and approach nearer that perfec- 
tion towards which we are all striving. 


[The address, the President intimated, was open for discussion. | 


Discussion, 


Mr. A. WiLson (Glasgow) said they had listened to an admir- 
able address. He was very pleased to see so good an attend- 


ance at the beginning of the session ; and his feeling was that the 
Association were going to do even better work than hitherto. The 
members generally were taking a greater interest in the work, 
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and in the papers which had been put before them; and he was 
sure that when they came to look over the address to which they 
had listened they would realize the amount of work the President 
had put into it. He was only sorry they could not have all the 
subjects he had so graphically put on the blackboard to look at, 
because the address would not be nearly so clear without them. 
The address was a history of work done under considerab!e diffi- 
culties ; and it was well worth recording, not only for the benefit 
of the writer himself, but of them all, especially the younger mem- 
bers, because all the points noted went to show the kind of work 
and the nature of the difficulties which had to be faced every day 
in gas-works. He did not know that there was any man who had 
to be, as they might say, such a jack-of-all-trades as a gas man- 
ager. One of the difficulties the President had noted—that in 
which he forgot to shut off a cock—brought to his (Mr. Wilson’s) 
recollection one he had himself, when he was in London. They 
were engaged in pulling down a retort-bench ; and the carbonizing 
foreman had charge of the work of shutting the valves. The ex- 
hausters suddenly commenced to go at a terrific rate. He ran 
down to the retort-bench, and found the men in the act of swing- 
ing aside a 12-inch pipe. They said they were sure the main had 
been shut off, because there was no gas coming out. Naturally, 
they would scarcely expect gas to come out from a main under 
vacuum. He jumped up, and, sure enough, there was the air 
tearing in througha 12-inch bore. He found out afterwards that 
the valve had only been half-closed. It had become choked in 
some way, and the foreman had not fully closed it. The pipe 
had to be shut somehow, and, by the aid of his own jacket 
and others which he borrowed, he succeeded in closing it. He 
obtained his first increase of salary as the result of this incident. 
He related it now to show the members the necessity for having 
their minds trained so as to be ready to act in any emergency 
which might arise. The history the President had given them 
showed very clearly that he met his difficulties in a very able 
manner. He (Mr. Wilson) had seen the works at Kirkintilloch ; 
and what the President had done there, iu the way of keeping 
the supply of gas going, was a task of great difficulty in itself. 
The works were very small, and the difficulties were extremely 
great in carrying them on, even in the summer time. How the 
President got through the winter, he could not understand; but 
he did it, with great credit to himself. The President had given 
them a good send-off for another session; and he hoped the 
papers to be prepared would be up to the same standard as the 
address. He should like to make one remark with regard to the 
Presidents of the Association. He did not know if they had 
heard that his Assistant—Mr. Lowe—had been appointed Man- 
ager at Auckland, New Zealand; but he thought it said a great 
deal for the Association that so many of those who had passed 
the chair had done so well. He did not know whether it was this 
fact which had brought them to the front, or whether it was that 
the Association had been fortunate in selecting the best men for 
the position; but they certainly were fortunate in having had 
men in the presidential chair who had come forward in the way 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. MacLeod, and now Mr. Lowe, had done. 

Mr. W. Bair (Helensburgh) congratulated the President on 
bringing his experiences before the Association, and on the manner 
in which he had been able to meet his difficulties. He (Mr. Blair) 
had had experience of gasholder construction, in which the work 
was carried out in much the same way as the President had 
described. - In the case of the retort-bench also he had had the 
same difficulties; and to those who had a flue tobuild he would 
give the advice never to put in flat tiles butan arch. He was for 
some years handicapped for want of storage, having had 150 per 
cent. more gas to turn out than he had storage for in the 24 
hours. This was a great source of anxiety to him. However, 
it only meant a little expense. They had to keep an extra oven 
going, in case of emergency, and to see that everything was 
working at its very best. 

Mr. A. Smiru (Tradeston) remarked that he was in the fortu- 
nate position of being allowed to take charge of what was prac- 
tically the reconstruction of the whole of the Tradeston works in 
Glasgow. In the year 1888, the capacity of these works was 
about 4} million cubic feet per day. The proposal was made that 
the Corporation should remove the works; but ultimately they 
resolved to reconstruct them on the same site, with additional 
ground. It seemed to be a fascination for engineers to rebuild 
0a the same site; and anyone who saw Tradeston would admit 
that the late Mr. Foulis had made the best use of the ground. 
They had a 10 million cubic feet works there. The same policy 
which he continued at Dawsholm, and latterly at Provan, was 
adopted at Tradeston. He cut up the works in sections, which 
made it so much easier for carrying out extensions, and saved 
expense. Reconstruction was certainly a good experience to have, 
and he thought that of the President had been unique. 

Mr. S. B. LancLanps (Glasgow) said the President had spoken 
of his difficulty in chimney matters. This put him (Mr. Lang- 
lands) in mind of a case he had, where he had to cut off all the 
ovens except two. He did not build a chimney, but raised a 
g-inch cast-iron pipe on each oven, which gave sufficient draught. 
At another time when he had trouble with the draught he injected 
steam into the chimney; but this was not asuccess. He thought 
the President was to be congratulated upon his address, especially 
when they considered that the cost of his retort-bench was only 
£16 7s. per mouthpiece. The work, if let, would have come to at 
least £30 to £40 per mouthpiece. 

Mr. J. Bet (Airdrie) remarked that in the matter of sinking a 





boiler he had an experience of a similar nature to that of the 
President. They rolled the boiler into the hole they had made 
in such a position that the manhole was upright. This was ona 
Saturday, and they only got half the excavation filled in. It 
turned out wet, and on the following Monday morning they found 
the boiler rising out of the ground; and they had great difficulty 
in putting it right. 

Mr. J. MacLeop (Kirkintilloch) said, as the inheritor of some 
of the successes which had been referred to, he had greatly 
enjoyed listening to the address, which contained many interest- 
ing points—that of the flue covers being one. In the Tradeston 
works the question of the covers was overcome by using an ordi- 
nary built cover, with an iron clamp arrangement, so that the 
bricks were just fitted into the clamp, and held quite securely in 
that way. 

Mr. J. M. PoppLEwELt (Provan) mentioned that one point in 
the address was how to get a boiler into a hole, when they had no 
jack room. Another was how to support brick slabs, which was 
done by inserting a piece of T-iron, which gave them bottom and 
side support, and also support for the fire-clay. These, and the 
other items which the President had drawn on the blackboard 
had been most interesting to him. 

Mr. J. FRASER (Provan) remarked that one thing which appealed 
to him very much was the fact that the President had not failed 
to point out the mistakes he had made; and this was one of the 
main things in an Association like theirs. The President had 
referred to the difficulty he had in the case of a holder—the 
question being whether he should raise the columns or cut the 
rest-stones. He (Mr. Fraser) would like to know whether the 
columns were added to, and whether it would not have been 
possible to allow the rest-stones to remain as they were, and raise 
the coping. 

The PresipEnT replied that the columns were added to, and 
that to have raised the coping would have led to considerable 
expense. He might say that he was working on cheap lines. He 
must thank Mr. Wilson and the others who had spoken, for their 
very kind remarks. With regard to Mr. Fraser’s remarks, he 
thought that if he related some of his failures, it might be a warn- 
ing to at least the younger members of the Association, and it 
might also encourage them to give their experiences freely. By 
doing so they transmitted their ideas to one another, and went 
forward as one body, equally well versed in what they ought to do. 
The cost of the retort-bench worked out fairly cheaply per mouth- 
piece. His idea was to erect a bench as economically as possible, 
with a maximum of efficiency; and he thought he had accom- 
plished that. 

The meeting was then brought to a close. 





The following syllabus for the session has been provisionally 
arranged: Nov. 16.—Visit to Pinkston Electric Power Station. 
Dec. 7.—‘‘ Pumps; their Construction and Use,” by Mr. T. H. 
Whitehead, of Provan. Dec. 21.—Visit to the Stirling Gas- 
Works. Jan. 18, 1908.—‘ Traffic Management in Gas-Works,” 
by Mr. W. Straiton, of Provan; Question-Box. Feb. 1.—Visit to 
Messrs. W. Beardmore and Co.’s works at Dalmuir. Feb. 15.— 
“The Sale of Gas; How to Push It,” by Mr. W. Johnstone, of 
Coatbridge ; Criticism on a paper entitled “ Fire-Brick Retorts,” 
by Mr. E. M. Stewart, of Bonnybridge. Feb. 29.—Visit to the 
Kirkintilloch Gas-Works. March 14.—‘*Producer Gas,” by 
Mr. F. Mellor, of Glasgow. March 28.—Visit to the Hyde Park 
Locomotive Works, Glasgow. 


— 


CLASSIFICATION IN DISTRIBUTION WORK. 








This was the title of an article contributed by Mr. Walton 
Forstall to the “ American Gaslight Journal,” and published in 
their issue of Sept. 9. 


The author wrote: The American Gas Institute will, at its 
coming meeting, receive a communication from the New England 
Gas Association on the subject of the urgent necessity of 
embodying into the “ Uniform System of Accounts ” (called 
hereafter ‘‘ accounts”) adopted by the American Gaslight Asso- 
ciation in 1902, proper provision for depreciation. Every gas 
company called to argue before Legislature or Commission 
against rate reduction has suffered grievously because, in support 
of its reasonable plea for a depreciation allowance in getting 
burner cost, it has not been able to point to depreciation funds 
as being set aside in practice or even recommended in theory by 
any classification of accounts that has the theoretical approval 
(even if not always adopted) of Gas Associations. 

There is every reason to believe that, in the coming year, the 
Institute will change the accounts—not only to care for deprecia- 
tion, but also in any other particulars that five years’ experience 
may have suggested to the users. Just how many companies 
have adopted the accounts is unknown. Probably, except for 
some of the larger syndicates, the accounts have had no effect on 
gas company book-keeping. This means that, in New York and 
Wisconsin, the new State Commissions have found no unanimity 
in practice ; and, unless exceptionally well advised, each Com- 
mission will adopt its own system of accounts What a serious 
handicap to syndicate management and, as affecting comparison 
of costs, to the advance of the industry itself, will be the existence 
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of as many systems of accounts as there are State Commissions, 
can readily be imagined. The only possible means of avoiding 
such an outcome is for the companies, through the Institute, to 
devise a system satisfactory to all and to put it into practice. 
Some idea of how much at sea the gas profession seems to be on 
the question of accounts is shown in the discussion at the last 
meeting of the Empire State Gas and Electric Association. This 
discussion also showed how the Street Railway Association, by 
adopting and putting into use, about ten years ago, a uniform 
system of accounts, had been put in a position to obtain the 
approval of this system by the National Government and the late 
New York Railroad Commission. 

The writer believes that the accounts are worthy of universal 
adoption, but desires to discuss certain minor changes that he 
believes could be profitably made. The subject is taken up at 
this time in the hope that the points brought out may be criticized 
and data accumulated for the benefit of the Institute. 

One of the reasons for any division of expenses is to furnish 
unit costs. From these, by an analysis of the work done and also 
by a comparison. with costs obtained under the most available 
similar conditions, spring the pressure and incentive to more and 
more economical working. It is from the standpoint of a useful 
tool in reducing costs that the accounts will now be discussed— 
Divisions A and E only being considered. 

It is probably safe to say that ten years ago the only unit custs 
the average gas man cared for were expressed in cents per 1000, 
with the possible exception of the cost per foot of main-laying 
and of service work. The cost of connecting a gas-range might 
be looked up from time to time when considering a new business 
campaign. Any accurate record of it, however, from month to 
month, as a spur to cheaper work, was unheard of. These and 
any other appliance costs with the increasing amounts spent in 
gratuitous work for the consumer, were expressed in cents per 
1000, known only to the man who did the figuring and to the 
responsible officials of the company ; and, even if known to the 
employees who did the work, they were not expressed in the right 
terms to let them know what they were doing. 

Again, in the old days the idea was that the large companies 
could do such and such; but the average gas company was a one 
or two man concern, and there was no time to find out what was 
being done. At present, with the rapid growth of cities and with 
syndicate management, big companies are becoming the rule. 
In a large organization there is a splendid opportunity, by 
keeping unit costs as between superintendents or foremen, to 
encourage brains and industry to get definite knowledge of the 
value of such men. Witha small company, the comparison may 
be made between the individual men. Of course, in the former 
case, where the comparison is between various overseers of work, 
each of these overseers, in order to have any chance to survive 
as one of the fittest, must on his own behalf begin to compare his 
workmen. Such comparison, however, usually does not have to 
take the form of written costs, because the overseer is in near 
enough touch with his own men to know their qualities of speed 
and efficiency. 

In view of the foregoing, it is assumed that every manager or 
superintendent should be furnished by the accounting depart- 
ment with unit costs of all the various classes of his work. 
Experience has shown in all lines of business that a prompt know- 
ledge of working costs, where the units are properly chosen, and 
where each foreman or workman is furnished with not only his 
own costs but those of the other men doing the same work, 
always results in increasing economies, whether or not a bonus 
is paid. 

Turning now to the accounts, we find that ‘“* B.—Distribution 
Account,” is subdivided into seven accounts, which will be dis- 
cussed one by one. 

B 1.—Complaint Expense-——With two exceptions, the items 
chargeable to this account agree with the definition and embrace 
a fairly homogeneous class of work. This account will furnish 
each month a unit cost per order attended to, which, as in the 
case of all other costs referred to, should be divided between 
labour and material—material being considered as all charges 
not shown on the pay roll. The two items which do not belong 
in the account and which, if included, interfere with any proper 
unit cost, are “ Pumping Street-Main Drips,” and “ Taking Pres- 
sures in Mains.” These two items were put into “ Complaint 
Expense ”’ because there did not seem to be any other place to 
put them; and it was thought unwise to increase the number 
of accounts. The first item should be put under “ Repairs 
Mains” where the company is not large enough to open a “ Street 
Pressure Expense.” The second item will, as a rule, warrant 
a “ Drip Expense.” There was hardly any work where a greater 
percentage of saving was possible than in drip pumping as for- 
merly done by any company. The last decade has seen great 
improvement in this respect; but the best results are not obtained 
until costs per drip and gallon pumped are regularly kept. One 
of the requisites for accuracy in these as well as any other costs, 
is a separate account. Any attempt to pick drip costs out of 
“Complaint Expense” or “ Repairs Mains” is sure to lead to 
more or less inaccuracy. For very small companies who do not 
see enough possible saving to warrant a separate account, the 
item should go to “ Repairs of Mains.” 

B 2.—Distribution Office Expense.—This account, of necessity, is 
a collection of odds and ends; and unit costs are not obtainable 
from it as a whole. Buta monthly division of the total number 
of orders handled by the distribution department, into the pay- 





roll charges to this account, gives a cost per order passing through 
the office, which will be valuable in promoting economy, both as 
between several offices and in encouraging one office to strive for 
a lower figure each month. 

B 3.—Gratuitous Work.—As it stands, this account is valuable 
in showing the total net amount spent on work, the entire cost of 
which may justly be charged to the consumer, and should be done 
at a loss only so long as the price received for gas warrants a 
practical reduction in price in the form of such gratuitous services, 
or as the outlay is repaid through increased sales. From the 
standpoint of unit costs, however, the account should be divided 
and all appliance work—viz., everything that has not to do with 
lighting—put into ‘Gas Appliance Expense.” With these two 
accounts, the total amount and cost per order are obtained for the 
lighting and also the fuel (and heating) divisions of the business. 
The total fuel costs are quite important in arriving at a just idea 
of the money-earning value of any definite policy of installing and 
maintaining fuel appliances. 

B 4.—Repairs of Mains.—This account is not one that lends 
itself easily to unit costs, and, therefore, it was designated as the 
dumping-ground of the two items taken out of “ Service Expense.” 
As all permanent mainlaying is charged to other accounts, the 
charges against “ Repairs of Mains” are not apt to be heavy, 
except ‘ Searching for and Repairing Leaks in Mains.” Where 
the company is very large “Overhauling Expenses” should be 
opened, and this can readily be sub-divided by sizes to 4—0, 6—o, 
8—o, &c. In a small company, if much repair work is done in any 
month, a separate account of the expense should be kept, and a 
cost given per “joint” uncovered. 

B 5.—Repairs of Services.—This account was made to include 
all work to the end of the meter connection, stopping where 
“ Complaint Expense” begins. Probably in most companies, 
service work (both new and repairs), as done by the service men, 
extends only to the inside of the house wail; any work from that 
point to the meter being done by the same men who do meter 
work. Therefore, the items “ Renewing, Enlarging, or Repairing 
Meter Connections” and “ Renewing or Repairing Meter Shelves ” 
should be thrown into “ Setting and Removing Meters,” if (as is 
almost universally the case) the work is done when a meter is 
being replaced. Otherwise the charge should be to “ Complaint 
Expense,” to which also the item “ House Governors ” should be 
transferred. With these three items out of the way, “ Repairs 
Services” relates entirely to the work of the service men; and a 
unit cost per foot of service repaired should be given as divided 
between labour, material, and sundries (remainder of cost). 

B 6.—Repairs of Meters.—This account is quite clear-cut, and 
furnishes a unit cost per meter repaired, which usually is sub- 
divided as between sizes and two or three classes of repairs. 

B 7.—Setting and Removing Meters.—This account should, for 
the large companies, be subdivided by putting “ Turning-On 
Gas”’ and “ Turning-Off Gas” into“ Turn On and Off Expense.” 
Thus is furnished a cost per meter handled and also a cost per 
turn on and off. The difference between these two costs has an 
appreciable effect on the extent to which meters should be left in 
empty houses. One cost for both classes of work would not mean 
much. 

B 8.—Street-Mains Abandoned.—An account for the secretary, 
not for the superintendent. 

E.—New Business Accaunt.—This is subdivided into six accounts, 
of which the first three will not be considered, because not falling 
within the scope of distribution work. 

E 4.—Gas Appliances—This account gives a unit cost per 
appliance connected, and will meet the needs of all companies, 
except in large cities, where there is a field for the use of gas in 
many industrial operations. If such is the case, the account 
should be subdivided ; ‘Special Appliances,” being opened to 
care for all installations of appliances which are not the house- 
hold type of range or water heater. 

E 5.—Gas-Engine Expense.—This account shows the expense 
due to gas-engines, both installation and maintenance. If much 
business were done in this line, two accounts would be needed— 
one to give connection, the other maintenance costs. The general 
practice, however, is to charge cost for all connections ; and then 
the net balance of the account simply indicates the cost of com- 
plaint work. 

‘E 6.—House-Fitting Expense.—This covers several classes of 
work; and in large cities the items relating to the inspection of 
house-piping ought to be put into ‘“ House-Pipe Inspection.” 
This will enable the exact cost of such work to be known, and 
give a unit cost per inspection made. In this account also comes 
the complete piping of old houses. When much of this is done, 
there might be an argument for a separate account, except that 
the need for such work is fast disappearing and separate labour 
costs certainly are easily kept for each house. 

To summarize, the “Senior Classification of the Accounts” 
should, in addition toa few transfers of items, be enlarged by the 
addition of the following accounts, the fractional number being 


used in order to indicate the account of which it is merely a sub- 
division : 


Distribution Account. 


New Business Account. 


B 33.—Gas Appliance expense. E 44.—Special appliances. 

B 4}.—Street-pressure expense. E 6}.—House-pipe inspection. 
B 43.—Drip expense. 

B 4?.—Overhauling expense. 

B 7}.—Turn on and off expense. 
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Burners for Lighting and Heating. 
Mouneyrat, A., of Paris. 
No, 18,701; Aug. 21, 1906. Date claimed under International 
Convention, Sept. 9, 1905. 

This is a ‘* blue-flame '’ burner for lighting and heating, in which the 
mixing-tube consists of a lower restricted portion near the 
gas-nozzle, a cylindrical portion, and an upper tapering 

= portion surmounted byacylindrical extension. The object 

of the invention is to form the mixing-pipe in such manner 

that ‘‘ the air shall be drawn with a greater force than in 
those made previously.’’ 

The burner (in vertical section) is shown in combination 
with the well-known arrangement in which the mixing-pipe 
is surrounded by a vertical layer of air. The mixing-pipe, 
which is cylindrical in its bottom end portion and contains 
the air-inlets, tapers from a horizontal plane below the 
orifice of the nozzle, and forms a truncated cone of about 
30°—that is to say, the angle of the cone formed by extend- 
ing the tapering portion is about 30°. The orifice of the 
nozzle should be placed at the level of, or slightly below, 
the point M. Then the mixing-pipe is widened and 
tapered ata different angle so as to form a truncated cone C 
of about 7°. The height of this latter portion is calculated 
in such manner that its upper wider end has a diameter 
equal to eight to nine times that of the diameter of the bore 
ot the nozzle. Thence the mixing-pipe is continued in the 
shape of a purely cylindrical portion; and at the beginning 
of the upper end portion it is again widened so as to form 
a truncated cone of 14° to 25°. Then the mixing-pipe ter- 
minates in the shape of a purely cylindrical short end 
portion provided with a wire gauze cap. The outer 
tubular casing brings about the formation of a vertical 
layer of air about the mixing-pipe, and is provided with air 
inlets opposite the air inlets of the mixing-pipe. 




















Burner. 


Automatically Analyzing Mixed Gases and Record- 
ing the Percentage therein of One of the Gases. 


Husparp, W. S., of Leicester. 
No. 19,513; Sept. 1, 1906. 
This invention relates to apparatus designed to automatically measure 
and analyze mixed gases, and to automatically record the percentage 
therein of one of the gases; the apparatus described being for analyzing 


the percentage of carbonic acid in the gases of boiler flues and the 
like. 






























































Hubbard’s Flue Gas-Analyzer. 


The apparatus comprises a motor, a pump (or equivalent), the 
analyzing or testing apparatus, and the recording device—all embodied 
in an apparatus of a simplified form. Air is admitted to the top and 
to the inside of a bell by suitable inlets controlled by a valve, which 
latter may be of various forms having either a rotary or lateral move- 
ment, with the object of alternately connecting the chimney or other 
pressure with the top and the inside of the bell—the less the draught 
or vacuum in the pipe connecting the apparatus with chimney or other 
draught, the slower the working of the apparatus. The valve is con- 
nected by a hollow spindle to a vertically reciprocating body; and the 
slide of the valve is automatically actuated to effect a reversal of move- 
ment and control the entire working of the analyzing apparatus and 
the recording device. 

The vertically reciprocating body comprises certain parts described 
which ascend and descend with the bell of the motor. The pump com- 
prises a suitable container carried by the reciprocating body. It is 
filled with liquid, and has a stationary bel! suspended in it for sucking 
the gases from the boiler flue or other source and through the valve 
box, which has a plurality of ports to direct the gases in the required 
directions, The chimney flue has a suitable connection to the valve 
box, and a second connection leads from it to the top of the bell, 
through which the gases can alternately pass into the bell from the flue 





and valve box and back out to the analyzing apparatus from a third 
connection on the valve box. For the reason that the bell displaces 
more gas than is passed through the analyzing apparatus, a further con- 
nection on the valve box allows the surplus gases to pass into the air. 

A portion of the gases returning through the third connection, leaves 
the valve box through a further connection, and passes through the top 
of a vessel carried on the vertically reciprocating arm; the last-named 
vessel alternately descending into, and rising from, a vertical open-top 
vessel containing any suitable liquid. As this bell rises in the liquid, a 
portion of the gases to be analyzed takes the place of the water; and 
the ‘‘ stroke’’ of the parts being exact, it follows that an exact quantity 
of the gases is measured. The last connection to the valve box is also 
alternately in and out; for as the water rises in the measuring vessel 
during its descent, the gases therein are displaced and returned through 
the valve box and out through another connection through the top 
side of a vessel containing a suitable absorbing liquid—such, for in- 
stance, as caustic potash. The absorbing liquid vessel or container 
has two connections—the one mentioned, and another leading to the 
underside of a vessel of liquid in which is suspended a bell. The 
vessel ascends and descends with the vertically reciprocating body ; 
the vessel receiving the measured gases after they leave the absorbing 
vessel. The amount of gas displaced by the suspended bell must be 
slightly more than the capacity of the measuring bell, which is sus- 
pended from a pivoted lever which is, suitably counterweighted and 
has means of adjustment “to render it very sensitive in all its func- 
tions,” for the reason that it carries on its front end the pen or equiva- 
lent for making the impressions on the diagram to record the working 
of the apparatus. 

On the diagram is a series of markings showing at a glance the per- 
centage of absorbed carbonic acid present in the sample taken from 
the flue or other source, or a special diagram may be used showing the 
percentage of fuel which is being wasted. 

A further connection to the box, between the latter and the absorbing 
chamber, allows the gas, after measurement and during the upward 
stroke of the motor bell, to be discharged into the air. 


Retort for Distilling with the Aid of Open Steam. 
GROSSMANN, J., of Manchester. 
No. 19,922; Sept. 7, 1906. 

The retort (as shown) consists of a horizontal tubular cylindrical 
body, the two end pieces, Band C, of which are made of cast or wrought 
or enamelled iron or steel, or built in bricks or tiles. The front piece 
contains the discharging pipe D; while the back piece contains a pipe 
E, through which the excess of steam and the volatile products arising 
in the process of distillation are carried off to condensers. F is a pipe 
through which the raw material is passed into the retort. Gis a hollow 
shaft on which are fixed ordinary or flanged tubes connected with the 
hollow interior of the shaft, and to which are fastened hollow stirrers H, 

















Grossmann’s Retort. 


arranged so as to nearly scrape the inner circumference of the main 
body. I are stirrers (solid or hollow so as to discharge steam) firmly 
fixed in two parallel rows on the cylinder mantle, and arranged so as 
to scrape the hollow shaft and, if desired, to impinge steam on it, and 
thus — the raw material from adhering to it. The shaft has steam 
supplied to it by the steam-pipe L, which is connected with the hollow 
part of the shaft in such manner that the shaft can revolve round the 
steam connection. 

The material is introduced through the pipe F. The shaft is then 
made to revolve, from a pulley (not shown) fixed on the prolongation 
of the shaft G; and in this manner the material is mixed. Steam, on 
being admitted through L, passes through the hollow shaft, and not only 
heats this up, but also passes into the hollow stirrers H, which are per- 
forated so as to allow the steam to impinge on or towards the inner 
periphery of the retort and in other directions. The material in the 
retort is thus not only mixed, but also thoroughly permeated by the 
steam. When the operation is finished, the residue is discharged 
through the pipe D by rakes introduced through the doors M. The 
discharge pipe D is at N provided with a hit-and-miss arrangement, so 
as to form a solid plane or curved piece and close the discharge pipe 
during the process of distillation, and to be open for discharging. 
Valves fixed to D and F are connected with charging and discharging 
boxes arranged in such manner as to allow of these operations being 
performed without access of air. The rakes also may, by ball joints or 
otherwise, be arranged to allow raking without access of air. 

The retort may moreover, the patentee remarks, be heated by open 
fire, or by steam by a coil or jacket, or by superheated water supplied 
by a coil, or by pipes cast into the body of the retort and through which 
steam or hot or superheated water is passed. The steam may be 
saturated or superheated, and at low or high pressure. The retort by 
itself, or in conjunction with the condensing system, may be worked at 
the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, or at lesser or higher pres- 
sure. He mentions that he is aware that apparatus fitted with stirrer 
and hollow arms through which steam is injected into a retort has been 
previously designed; but this has only been done for the purpose of 
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destructive distillation and carbonization—such as for sawdust. The 
purpose of the present invention, however, is to avoid carbonization 
and destruction as much as possible in the distillation of organic 
matters such as naphthylamine, but particularly in the process of re- 
covering by distillation fatty matter contained in sewage sludge or 
separated from other waste material. 


Coal-Elevators. 
James Proctor, LimiteD, and Procror, J. W., of Burnley. 
No. 23,799; Oct. 26, 1906. 

This invention relates more particularly to elevators for feeding the 
hoppers of mechanical stokers with coal, but is also applicable to other 
like purposes. Its object is to provide ‘“‘a more efficient method of 
feeding and regulating the supply of coal to the endless chain of 
buckets of the elevator.” Hitherto, this has usually been accom- 
plished by adjusting the position of a sliding door in front of an open- 
ing made in the side of the usual bunker or coal receptacle, or by 
agitators, and thereby regulating the discharge, Not only is this 
method of feeding inefficient, the patentees point out, in consequence 
of the coal being delivered to the buckets in irregular quantities, but 
also for the amount of coal which fails to reach the elevator bucket, 
and is therefore deposited in the elevator boot. ‘ This at times is so 
considerable as to seriously affect its free and easy working, putting a 
big strain on the elevator, and at times causing it to become jammed.” 





























Proctor’s Coal-E!evators, 


The inventors form an opening at the bottom and near the end of 
the bunker, through which the coal falls on toa receiving plate in 
front of a reciprocating ram, which pushes the coal in required quan- 
tities determined by the extent of its stroke, and is so timed as to 
deposit its charge into each ascending bucket as it rises in the elevator 
boot. The ram works in a box beneath the bunker, and is covered by 
a plate, forming part of the bottom of the bunker—thus relieving the 
ram from the weight of coal contained in it, so that the only resistance 
offered to its traverse is the quantity of coal which falls into the space 
in front of the ram to be ejected by the next strcke. The ram is fitted 
with a shaft, which slides in slots in the sides of the ram-box. This is 
open at the bottom ; and on the ram shaft is loosely mounted a metal 
block formed with a Y or other shaped opening, The slotted block at 
the bottom is pivoted to a base-plate forming part of the machine 
frame. A crank shaft, mounted in bearings in the framing, is driven by 
chain gearing or other means from the bottom shaft of the elevator. 

In the bunker is the reciprocating ram B in the ram-box C, which is 
covered by a plate D, so as to form the bottom of the bunker. The 
coal is discharged through an opening E on to a receiving table or 
front plate F, which projects a little beyond the elevator boot G, so as 
to give clearance and ensure the coal being fed direct into the buckets 
H of the elevator. The ram is fitted with a shaft J, which, when the 
ram is reciprocated, slides in slots in the sides of the ram-box. The 
latter is open at the bottom, and on the shaft is loosely mounted 
a rocking arm or metal block K formed with a V-shaped opening L. 
The metal block at the bottom is pivoted to a bracket bearing bolted to 
the base plate of the machine. Motion iscommunicated to the rocking 
arm or metal block K by a connecting rod or crank arm M, which is 
bifurcated, and is crossed by a stud on each side of the opening in the 
block or rocking arm ; and its position therein, so as to vary the stroke 
of the ram is adjustable. The other end of the connecting rod or 
crank arm M is mounted on acrank shaft N, driven by chain gearing P 
from the bottom shaft Q of the elevator. 

For raising and lowering the forked end of the crank arm, so as to 
retain it in any desired position in the (V-shaped opening in the metal 
block K, the pin or stud is extended so as to engage with the slot R in 
the foot or bent end of the rod S. Asa means of adjustment, this rod 
at its upper end may be fitted with asmall bracket T, tapped to receive 
the extremity of a screw U carried by a hand-wheel free to turn in the 
socket of a bracket V fixed to the elevator casing—another suitable 
bracket serving to guide and retain the rod in place. 





Gas-Turbines. 
Rot.iy, C., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
No. 24,042 ; Oct. 29, 1906. 


The patentee’s proposal for dealing with a high-temperature gas. 
turbine is to reinforce the refractory material used in it by a skeleton 
or framework of iron, steel, nickel, or other suitable metal of high 
melting point; as also to provide metal tubes, rods, or wires arranged 
as metallic skeleton or framework in the substance of the blocks of re- 
fractory material used in the turbine, and arranged in such a way that 
it offers no resistance to the contraction of the refractory material 
while it is soft, but after it has become hard the skeleton prevents the 
refractory material from falling to pieces even when badly cracked. 


Temporary Connections for Gas-Mains. 
Carr, H. O., of Wandsworth, S.W. 
No. 28,c99; Dec. 10, 1906. 

To provide means for temporarily connecting mains of different 
diameters (which means can be readily and quickly applied or removed), 
the patentee proposes to employ a length of flexible tubing (leather, 
indiarubber, canvas, canvas and rubber, wired or unwired), to either 
end of which a sleeve of leather or material impervious to gas is fitted. 
The sleeves are pleated or kilted so that they can be applied to the 
ends of mains of various sizes and bound by straps, cords, or wire. 
With about two sizes of flexible couplings, practically the whole range 
of gas-mains commonly in use can, the patentee remarks, be accommo- 
dated. The connecting pipe may be made telescopic or on the con- 
certina plan of expansion or contraction, as well as flexible or telescopic 
only. 








Carr's Temporary Connections for Gas-Mains. 


The illustration shows a flexible pipe connecting two mains of 
different diameters; an interior view of the sleeve joint as seen from 
the more widely open end; and a fragment of flexible pipe made to 
collapse and expand like a concertina. 

The flexible connecting pipe A may have side connections F, if 
desired. Band C are sleeves of flexible material (impervious to gas) 
kilted or pleated so as to be capable of considerable expansion. The 
sleeve B, in the upper view, is bound to the pipe A, and also to a pipe 
or main D of approximately equal diameter. The sleeve C is bound 
to the opposite end of the pipe A, and also to a main E of considerably 
larger diameter. 


Gas-Generator. 


SirE DE Vivar, H. E. L. F. J., of Paris. 
No. 4911; Feb. 28, 1907. 

This invention relates to a gas-generator adapted to produce “ poor 
gas” or “mixed gas,” for motors or for industrial purposes. It is of 
the ‘‘ double shaft ’’ type, wherein the fuel is burnt at the bottom of 
the first shaft, which is filled with raw or bituminous fuel, and the 
gascous products are enriched and purified by their passage from the 
bottom to the top of a second shaft filled with coke or wood charcoal 
kept in a state of incandescence. The apparatus may be worked under 
reduced pressure by means of a suction fan, or by the direct suction of 
a gas motor. In the first case, a gasholder may be arranged between 
the generator and the motor. The fuel employed may be of any kind 
—anthracite, second-grade coal, poor or anthracite coal, wood char- 
coal, coke, scavengings, coke breeze, coke dust, &c. 

The illustration is given by way of example of one construction of the 
generator ; and its arrangement is sufficiently indicated by the series 
of claims made for the invention : A generator having a down-draught 
combustion shaft, in the upper part of which fuel is subjected to 
primary combustion, while in the lower part it is subjected to secondary 
combustion with a supplementary air supply introduced into the lower 
part of the fuel so as to form the fuel column in the combustion 
chamber. There is also an up-dravght reducing shaft, wherein the 
fuel is maintained in a state of incandescence as a result of the secondary 
combustion in the combustion shaft. The secondary combustion is 
effected upon a grate so arranged in the lower part of the combustion 
shaft and so formed as to maintain orly a small thickness of fuel 
on it, “ for the purpose of giving a certain importance or value to 
the exothermic reactions.” The products of distillation which are 
evolved in the combustion shaft above the hearth are led by an 
externally arranged pipe into the shaft at the hearth level, to be 
there reduced. The passage of the products through this pipe is 
assured in consequence of resistance to such passage being less than to 
the passage through the whole column of fuel. A vaporizer, consti- 
tuted by a device of the Field boiler type, is placed between the two 
shafts; the tubular elements of the device being easily accessible for 
cleaning and for being put out of action when working with a moist 
fuel. The washer employed comprises a series of superposed similar 
elements each containing a washing device formed by two groups of 
perforated metal sheets. The holes in one sheet are opposed to the 
solid parts in the adjacent sheets; while above is a tray with holes 
which allows the water to flow along the sheets. The gas is obliged to 
traverse these groups of sheets horizontally, and is freed from its im- 
purities by shock ard by passage through the jets of water, Thereisa 
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Sire de Vilar’s Gas Generator. 


fan and a double hydraulic or water seal adapted to ensure a constant | 
pressure through the fan in spite of variations of delivery, and allowing | 


several passages of the same gas through a purifying fan. The con- 
tinuous working of the motor, notwithstanding the stoppage of the fan, 
is assured by the use of the diaphragm separating the suction and 
forcing chambers ; the level of water in the two chambers being con- 
trolled by overflow sills. 


Gas-Lamps. 
Humpurey, A. H., of New York. 
No. 7362; March 27, 1907. Date claimed under International 
Convention, June 22, 1906. 
This invention relates to gas-lamps of the kind described in patent 


No. 17,836 of 1906 ; the improvements relating more particularly tothe | 


construction and disposition of the burner and pilot-light valves, 





























Humphrey’s Inverted Lamp. 


_ There are given a vertical section of the lamp (portions being shown 
in full lines to better show their construction), an enlarged detail eleva- 
tion of the gas-valves, and an enlarged section through the valves. 

It will be seen that the arrangement of the gas delivery ring is ata 
higher level than the valve casing, which is located at the lower end of 
the delivery pipe ; so that the position of the valve casing is a relatively 
low one, and a trap is thereby formed to prevent objectionable matter 
reaching the gas delivery ring and burners. The burners are placed 
within the gas delivery ring, forming straight tubes arranged approxi- 
mately vertically and connected with the ring by means of short 
branches ; the arrangement being such that the upper end of the burner- 
tube is adapted to receive, and permit the operation of, a needle valve 
or like regulating device. Combined with the valve casing (having 
suitable passages therein) is a rotary valve for the main burner, adapted 
to be operated by a spring-returned lever carrying a pawl engaging 
with ratchet teeth on the valve spindle. A rotary valve for the pilot- 
flame is operated in one direction by the movement of the main-valve 
lever towards the end of its stroke, and to be returned by a spring on 
the release of the lever—the whole being arranged and adapted to co- 





act. Thevalve for the pilot-flame consists of a cup-like casing inserted 
in the main-valve casing, and provided with an end-admission port and 
a side-delivery port. There is a hollow rotary valve with corresponding 
ports screwed into the casing; an adjustable plug being arranged to 
control the side port of the valve, and the end of the valve being adapted 
to coact with the end of the valve casing to form a means of flashing 
the pilotas required. Thevalve casing is mounted on the fixed structure 
of the lamp, and over it an adjustable outer case slides. The operating 
lever of the valve is arranged free from the adjustable case, so as to be 
capable of being operated when this latter is in its raised position. 


Cleaning Water Pipes and Mains. 


ALEXANDER, A. E.; a communication from the NATIONAL WATER- 
Main CLEANING Company, of New York City, 


No. 8992; April 17, 1997. 
This cleaner of water-pipes is shown in perspective and as being 


| drawn through a water-main. It is consiructed of three successively 
| arranged cylindrical members, the two outside ones being designed to 
| have only longitudinal movement, and the intermediate one to rotate as 
| well as move longitudinally. Placed about the outer periphery of the 
| first member are rows of toothed cutters in staggered relation to each 
| other, so that when the member is drawn through a pipe every part of 
| the interior will be subjected to the action of the cutters. Immediately 
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The National Water-Main Cleaning Company’s Apparatus. 


succeeding this member (and connected with it) is a member the outer 
surface of which is provided with a series of radial knives or scrapers ; 
and as the member is designed to rotate, these scrape and break all in- 


| Crustation from the interior of the pipe. The rearmost member of the 


series is connected to the centre member by a link swivelled in a cross 
piece. Arranged upon the exterior surface are staggered rows of 
scrapers, which remove from the interior of the pipe all matter loosened 


| and not removed by the preceding parts of the cleaner. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

21,540.—CaLwaeErt, T. DE., ‘‘ Water-meters.” Sept. 28, 

21,553 —ZAPPERT, E., ‘‘ Packing inverted mantles.’’ A communi- 
cation from Patent-Cartonnagen-Fabrik G.m.b.H. Sept. 28. 

21,682.—BowMe_r, J. J., ‘‘ Suction gas producers.’’ Oct. 1. 

21,691.—Brakey, J. W., ‘‘ Incandescent fittings.’’ Oct. 1. 

21,693.—Mason’s Gas Power Company, Ltp., Wricut, T., and 
a A., ‘‘Tar-removing box for use with gas-washing plant.’’ 

“o| AG 

21,715.—WINN, P., and Wixkes, A. H., ‘' Regulating the pressure 
of gas in burners.’’ Oct. 1. 

_21,717.—JUNKERS, H., ‘* Two-stroke-cycle internal combustion en- 
gines.”” Oct. 1. 

21,741.—ANDRESEN, V. V. J., ‘‘ Regulating the supply of gas for 
heating purposes.’’ Oct. 1. 

21,784.—SmitH, W. D., ‘‘ Gas heating apparatus.’’ Oct. 2. 

21,795-—Harrison, C. W., *‘ Incandescent burners.’’ Oct. 2. 


21,808.—SHELDON, S. B, ‘Coking or distilling coal for the manu- 
facture of coke and production of gas.’ Oct. 2. 

21,838.—Mason’s Gas Power Company, Ltp., and Wricut, T., 
‘* Gas-producers.”’ Oct. 3. 


_ 21,892.—Hirp, H. P., ‘‘ Production of ammonia from ammoniacal 
liquor.’’ Oct. 4. 
21,919.—Potter, W. G., ‘‘ Burners and lamps.’’ Oct. 4. 
ar nN H. G., ‘* Globe holder for inverted lights.”’ 
ct...4. 


21,942.—PortTer, W. G., '' Gas and hot-air engines for high-power 
Street lighting.’’ Oct. 4. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


The Proceedings against the Dublin Gas Company. 


Sir,—I notice in your issue of the 8th inst. you give prominence to 
a letter from Mr. Alderman Farrell, a member of the Corporation 
of Dublin, commenting upon the statements that I made at this Com- 

any'’s meeting on the 30th ult. He says ‘‘the proceedings were not 
instituted by the Electric Lighting Committee,” as stated by me, but by 
order of the Municipal Council, made at a meeting at which I was ‘‘ pre- 
sent and protested.’’ For this statement there is absolutely not a par- 
ticle of foundation. Since the Alderman’s letter appeared, I have had 
the minutes of the Council examined, and find the question of taking 
proceedings against the Company did not come before the Council. 

I would be sorry to waste your space commenting upon the other 
statements in his letter; but permit me to say they are only on a par 
with his statement on this point. W.F.C 

Dublin, Oct. 11, 1907. ial tai 


_— 


Coalite. 


Si1r,—I have read with interest the notes in the “ JournaL” for the 
8th inst., and setting aside the question of patents (with which I am 
not concerned), may I be allowed to make a few remarks from a con- 
sumer’s point of view ? 

I have tried Coalite in an open grate in my drawing-room, and have 
found that it is lighted readily, burns slowly, makes a clear and pleasant 
fire without smoke, and that it is distinctly better for such a purpose 
than any coalor coke. It has also been tried in an Eagle range in the 
kitchen ; and, wonderful to say, the cook is pleased. She says she can 
maintain a steady heat better than with coal, and that the consumption 
is appreciably less, 

I have also tried “Carbo,” supplied by the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany; but it would not do atall. It was more like ordinary gas coke. 
It madea lot of dust; and the smell and taste of sulphur in the room 
were most objectionable. 

I have no pecuniary interest whatever in either of these fuels ; but 
as a family man, with several fires to pay for, I naturally seek what is 
best for my purpose. The ladies of the house also depend largely for 
their comfort on having a pleasant fire to sit over. 

You say that such a product as “ Coalite” was made a century ago. 
It may be so; but so far as I am aware the ordinary householder has 
not had it offered to him until the present year. The fuel is distinctly 
good, and suitable for domestic use; it is better than the other fuels 
we buy. Whythen do not the gas companies at once make it and sell 
it? It would be to their interest to do so; and consumers also would 
benefit, as a little competition would doubtless bring down the price. 


Oct. 10, 1907. CONSUMER. 





S1r,—I have read your editorial note in last week’s issue [Oct. 1] 
with some degree of anxiety; for I am a considerable shareholder in 
Coalite, and was under the impression that I had a sound speculative 
investment. 

There are two points on which I should be glad if you would give 
us information. First of all, you say ‘* the substance known as Coalite 
can be made by systems of carbonization other than the one owned by 
the Company.” I hope this is not so; but, if it is, perhaps you can 
give us some information as to where and how this is done, as the only 
one I have heard of is ‘‘ carbo,’’ and this I am told is not smokeless. 
It certainly seems curious that, if other people can and are making a 
smokeless fuel, they have made no attempt to sell it to the public. 

The other point is ‘‘that the Company [British Coalite] are depen- 
dent upon the goodwill of gas undertakings in purchasing the gas they 
produce.” I have made inquiries on this point, and am informed that 
this is not so, but that there are other ways of utilizing their gas, which, 
if correct, is most important. It seems to me that if the gas companies 
can buy the coalite gas, and make a profit of it, they will do so; and if 
they can't make a profit of it, they won’t buyit. This is business; and 
our gas directors are business men. 

I came away from the meeting thoroughly satisfied with the Chair- 
man’s statements; and unless he is proved to have been too optimistic, 
I shall certainly not join the Shareholders’ Defence Committee you 
mention, as I have never known such a body do good to any one except 
the professional agitator, who is generally its promoter. 

Trusting you will insert this letter in your next issue, I enclose my 
card, and beg to subscribe myself, 

Oct. 5, 1907. 

[Unfortunately the above letter came to hand too late for mention 
last week. Publicity is given to it to-day, though most of our corre- 
spondent’s wishes for information are supplied by the first editorial in 
last Tuesday’s issue.—Ep. J.G.L.] 


A LarGE SHAREHOLDER, 








Reduction in Price at Barry.—On the recommendation of the 
Gas and Water Committee, the Barry Urban District Council have 
resolved that the price of gas be reduced 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


An Echo of the Kent Couaty Gaslight Company.—Readers will 
doubtless have noticed the announcement that is at the present time 
appearing in our advertising columns, to the effect that Messrs. 
Brackett and Sons are, by order of the Official Receiver, about to sell 
by auction the freehold gas-works of the Kent County Gaslight and 
Coke Company, Limited (in liquidation), situated at Goudhurst, in- 
cluding buildings, plant, purifiers, mains, services, meters, &c., the 
goodwill of the business, and the benefit of all contracts. The sale 
will take place at the Swan Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, on Friday, the 
25th inst., at four o’clock in the afternoon. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


END OF THE STRIKE OF ITALIAN GAS-WORKERS. 





As announced last week, the workmen at several stations of the 
Continental Union Gas Company went out on strike on the preceding 


Sunday, in consequence of the refusal of the Directors to comply with 
certain demands which it was impossible for them toconcede. Among 
other requests was increased pay ranging from 15 to 25 per cent., and 
the entire abolition of piecework. The Directors offered to grant an 
advance to the extent of 10 per cent.; but this wasdeclined. In view 
of the attitude of the men, steps were taken to fill their places; and 
this was done. It was stated in one of the London papers that the 
English and German stokers who were secured to act as foremen at 
Milan refused to work on the situation being explained to them, and 
that, after receiving 5 lire and a substantial meal, “the sons of Britain 
marched back to the central station.’’ Weare informed that the Direc- 
tors did not hear of a single man acting in the way described, but 
that when they arrived in Milan they were taken direct to the gas-works 
and continued working there until an amicable arrangement was come 
to with the strikers. 

Unfortunately, the trouble did not end here ; for last Friday, while a 
number of the extra hands were being conveyed from Milan, the train 
stopped in front of some large engineering works during the men’s 
dinner hour, when it was attacked with stones—one of the gas workers 
being injured, and several windows were broken. The police tried to 
quell the disturbance; but they were pelted with stones. They then 
fired on their assailants, several of whom were wounded, one of them 
seriously. The demonstrators then proceeded to some of the larger 
industrial establishments in the city, and a general strike was pro- 
claimed. In the evening, only those streets which were lighted by 
electricity were illuminated, the tram service was stopped, trains were 
unable to leave the station, and the newspapers could not be published. 
On Saturday afternoon, a mass meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Labour Exchange. It is stated that upwards of 30,000 persons 
attended; but, owing to an unfounded rumour that an affray had 
occurred in the city between workmen and police, the meeting dissolved 
without passing any resolution. A body of 10,000 strikers then marched 
to the Piazza del Duomo shouting and singing; but fortunately no 
very serious disturbance occurred. The demonstrators then proceeded 
to the offices of the Labour Exchange. On the suggestion of the 
Chamber of Labour, the Union men on strike held a meeting on 
Sunday morning, and adopted a resolution in favour of the resumption 
of work next morning. * Later in the day, the railway and gas-works 
employees decided to go back to work at once. 

Referring to the strike and the consequent disturbance, the Milan 
Correspondent of “‘ The Times,” writing on Sunday, said: “ The his- 
tory of these outbreaks is almost invariably the same—a scuffle between 
strikers and police patrols or troops; a few rioters wounded ; excited 
and impossible demands of redress; proclamation of a general strike 
to manifest sympathy ; and the enforcement of a general strike by mob 
rioters who have nothing to do with the original dispute, and are 
actuated by no other wish than to bully and perhaps rob respectable 
citizens. Milan has since yesterday morning been at the mercy of 
these friends of labour and supporters of Socialism, who have kept the 
city in darkness, stopped the tramcars, and even prevented many trains 
from leaving the station, have closed all the shops, and have generally 
repaid the tame submission of law-abiding citizens by insult and 
violence. It isa great pity that the Italian Press adds generally to 
the advertisement by undue exaggeration of the incidents.”’ 





POTTERIES FEDERATION SCHEME. 


At Stoke-on-Trent last Tuesday, Major Norton, of the Local 
Government Board, presided over a conference of representatives of 
the Local Authorities concerned, to consider the question of the federa- 
tion of the six towns of Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, Longton, Fenton, 
Burslem, and Tunstall. At the last conference, Alderman Geen, of 
Stoke-on-Trent, submitted a financial basis for federation. 


Mr, Geen’s proposals were the subject of discussion at last week's 
meeting. They provided, among other things, that, in the financial 
adjustment, each town should receive credit, not only for capital 
expenditure out of loans, but for capital expenditure out of revenue. 
Mr. Walton Stanley, on behalf of Hanley, objected to the towns 
receiving credit for capital expenditure out of revenue; and there were 
references to the case of the Stoke Gas-Works, upon which there had 
been a considerable outlay out of revenue on capital account. Neither 
Mr. Geen nor the Hanley representatives, however, were prepared to 
give way; and the conference was faced by a deadlock, when Alder- 
man Coates, of Hanley, suggested that Alderman Geen might be 
willing to limit his proposals in the matter of receiving credit for 
capital outlay out of revenue to gas and electricity undertakings. 
There was considerable agreement with this suggestion. In reply to 
inquiries, the Inspector said that if the Local Government Board were 
left to settle the financial basis, this basis could not afterwards be 
submitted to the Councils for acceptance or rejection. The Inspector 
also suggested that if Hanley and Longton were agreed, they might 
seal the representation for the federation of the Potteries. This meant, 
it was understood, that the other towns would then be left to present 
their case, for or against inclusion, at the inquiry. Ultimately Mr. 
Geen suggested that there should be an adjournment to enable him to 
consult bis colleagues as to limiting the credit for expenditure out of 
revenue on capital account to gas and electricity undertakings. After 
the adjournment, Mr. Geen said he would limit his proposals to gas 
and electricity works; but it must be understood that Stoke would not 
seal the representation unless Burslem did so. The representatives of 
Burslem, Fenton, and Longton supported Mr, Geen’s amended scheme ; 
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but Mr. Stanley and the Mayor of Hanley declined to do so. The 
following resolution proposed by Longton was adopted ; the Mayor of 
Hanley, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Goddard voting against it: “ That this 
conference accepts the scheme of Alderman Geen, as now modified, as 
the financial basis of federation, and is prepared to recommend the 
several Councils to adopt it and seal the representation to the Local 
Government Board.” Mr. Geen’s scheme will now come before the 
six Potteries Councils; and, if accepted, a representation will be made 
to the Local Government Board asking for an inquiry. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GAS COMPANY. 





The Forty-Sixth Annual General Meeting of this Company was held 
at the Offices, Grenfell Street, Adelaide, on the 29th of August— 
Mr, A. M. Simpson in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. J. Evans) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the report of the Directors was presented. It stated that, 
after paying the usual dividends (amounting to £30,000), writing off 
£5735 for depreciation of plant, adding £6000 to the reserve fund, and 
placing £5000 to a fund for the renewal of meters, the balance carried 
forward was £28,066. The accounts accompanying the report showed 
that the sale of gas, residuals, &c., in the twelve months ending the 
30th of June produced £110,295, and that the expenditure in this period 
amounted to £67,727; leaving a balance of £42,568 to go to the profit 
and loss account. There was a large increase in the quantity of gas 
sold from the Brompton works, and small advances were recorded at 
all the other works, except Gawler. The prepayment system has been 
extended to the eastern suburbs, and 3500 slot meters are in use. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said the gross 
receipts of the Company were £11,362 more than those for 1905-6; 
and, in spite of very strong competition, the quantity of gas sold far 
exceeded that of any year previously. The growing business necessi- 
tated provision being made for increasing the output. The Directors 
had had this matter under consideration, and the Manager (Mr. W. 
Ray) had prepared plans for extending the retort-house and adding to 
the carbonizing plant. The sale of residuals during the year had been 
satisfactory. There was an improved demand for coke; and the large 
stock on hand at the beginning of the year had been disposed of. The 
demand for tar for road work was so great that the Company had to 
refuse orders ; and the sales of sulphate of ammonia had been greater 
than during any previous year. Good business had been done in the 
show-room; the sales having increased nearly 50 per cent. In order 
to make gas cooking-stoves still more popular, arrangements had been 
made with Messrs. R. & A. Main, of Glasgow, for engaging a lady to 
give demonstrations in Adelaide and the suburbs. The Company had 
secured the contract for lighting the city for the next five years. 

The report was adopted. 





A few days ago, at Maesycwmmer, there was an explosion of gas 
in connection with an engine used for driving a private electric light 
plant. An employee received the full force of the explosion in his face ; 
and his eyesight was injured, though it was hoped only temporarily. 





METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 


Last Friday, the Board held their first meeting after the recess— 
Sir Melvill Beachcroft, the Chairman, presiding. The Law and Par- 


liamentary Committee presented a long report on the Board’s Charges 
Bill of the past session, which received the Royal Assent on the 28th of 
August, and will come into operation on the 1st of April next. The 
Committee stated that the Act substantially embodied the principles 
laid down by the Board in their resolutions of Oct. 26, 1906. At the 
same time certain modifications had been made in the Bill after 
its approval by the Board. Having explained these modifications, the 
Committee, in conclusion, said they considered the Board were to be 
congratulated on the very large measure of success which had attended 
their efforts to establish a uniform scale of charges throughout their 
limit of supply. It was inevitable that any scheme would provoke 
strong opposition from the many interests which must necessarily be 
adversely affected ; but at the same time the Committee thought it was 
highly satisfactory to be able to record that, in spite of all such opposi- 
tion, which was most ably represented both before the Joint Com- 
mittee and in the two Houses of Parliament, the equity of the Board's 
scheme had been recognized and endorsed by the Legislature. The 
Committee felt that such success as the Board had obtained was in no 
small measure due to the manner in which the case was prepared by 
their officials and presented to the Joint Committee by their Counsel 
and witnesses, and among the latter they especially included the Clerk 
of the Board (Mr. A. B. Pilling). The Committee also felt that the 
Board owed a deep debt of gratitude for the able and lucid manner 
in which Mr. E. B. Barnard, M.P., the Vice-Chairman, defended the 
Board's interests in the House of Commons, and acted as their repre- 
sentative and spokesman throughout the various proceedings in that 
House. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Barnard, as well as to 
Mr. J. B. P. Karslake, the Chairman of the Law and Parliamentary 
Committee, for the services they had rendered in connection with the 
Bill. It was announced by the Chairman that the Committee were 
making arrangements to issue a memorandum on the Charges Act 
which would be intelligible to everybody, and give the ratepayers an 
opportunity of knowing exactly what the charges would be. 

The Water Examination Committee presented the reports of the 
Director of Water Examinations (Dr. A.C. Houston) for the months of 
July and August as to the condition of the raw and filtered waters of 
the Board’s supply, together with detailed appendices of the chemical 
and bacteriological examinations which were made at the Board’s 
laboratory during these periods. The reports showed that the number 
of routine samples of water examined was 1069 and 969 respectively. 
Of these 778 and 709 were examined bacteriologically and 291 and 
260 chemically. As to the bacteriological results, the percentage of 
samples collected from the various works might be described as ‘‘ first 
class ; ’’ while with regard to the chemical analyses, judging the water 
by its organic impurity (as measured by the albuminoid nitrogen test) 
in relation to its own average for the year 1906, the filtered waters from 
all the different districts were better than the average. 

The usual statistical return for July, giving information relating to 
the supply for the month, showed that the total average daily supply 
was 235,099,000 ; that the number of houses supplied was 1,067,330; 
and that the estimated population was 6,927,360—giving a mean supply 
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of 33°9 gallons per head per day, compared with 36-7 gallons in the 
corresponding month of 1906. The quantity of water in store at the 
end of the month was 7883 million gallons, against 6596 gallons 
at the end of July last year. In August, the total average daily supply 
was 227,919,000 gallons; the number of houses supplied, 1,068,739; 
and the estimated population, 6,935,192. The mean supply per head 
per day was 32°9 gallons; the corresponding figure for August last year 
being 36°2 gallons. The quantity of water in store in impounding reser- 
voirs at the end of the month was 7107 million gallons, against 5473 
millions at the corresponding period of 1926. 


ee 


EDINBURGH AND DISTRICT WATER TRUST. 





Some interesting particulars regarding the Edinburgh and District 
Water Trust are to be gathered from the published account of the 


recent annual visit of the Trustees and their friends to the Talla reser- 
voir. The party travelled from Edinburgh by the Caledonian Railway, 
and, after leaving the Company's system, over the private railway 
of the Trust between Broughton and Talla. On their arrival, luncheon 
was served in the Victoria Lodge, after which some time was spent in 
the work of inspection. Special attention was paid to the tree planting 
which had been carried through at the place last autumn. The young 
plantations seemed in a healthy condition. 

Dinner was served in the lodge in the afternoon—Lord Provost 
Gibson, of Edinburgh, presiding. Sir Henry Littlejohn, the Medical 
Officer of Health for Edinburgh, proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Water 
Trust.’’ He said he had been associated with all the schemes which 
had been promoted during the last forty years for the bringing in of 
more water into Edinburgh—St. Mary’s Loch, the Moorfoot, and 
now the Talla; and he recalled, with a touch of sadness, the many 
eminent men now passed away who were connected with those 
projects. As Medical Officer of Health for the last 53 years, he 
had been, of course, deeply interested in the adequate supply of 
Edinburgh with water. There had been times when there was a 
pinch. Now, in his old age, and on the eve of his retirement from 
public life, he was thankful to know that Edinburgh, by this Talla 
scheme, had been placed beyond all fear of a water famine. Lord 
Provost Gibson, -in acknowledgment, said they all knew how much 
they were indebted to Sir Henry Littlejohnin connection with his work 
for the health of the city. The great advance which had taken place 
in all public health matters was dus to his efforts ; and he could assure 
Sir Henry that the Town Council, and the citizens generally, appre- 
ciated the long and faithful service—for over half-a-century—which he 
had given them. Councillor Forrest, of Edinburgh, the Convener of 
the Works Committee, whose name was also associated with the toast, 
said that their water organization, from every point of view, was at 
present in a healthy condition. The eight reservoirs from which they 
drew water for domestic purposes were better filled that day than ever 





they had been in the history of the Trust. The Talla reservoir, for 
example, was only 2 feet below its high-water level, The Tallascheme 
had been operating successfully. So far as they could judge, the work- 
manship had been done in a thorough manner. There were no flaws 
that their Engineer could detect in any of the work. Only one valve 
had gone wrong. Alter they got the Talla water into Edinburgh, the 
Trustees thought they might have a breathing space; but this was a 
mistake, because it immediately appeared that the existing distribution 
pipes were too small to give all parts the benefit of the augmented 
supply. They were now, therefore, engaged in laying enlarged dis- 
tribution pipes, and making other arrangements whereby, in about a 
year’s time, the distribution of the water would be put on a thoroughly 
satisfactory basis, and no more complaints should be possible. Quite 
recently, in connection with the shutting off of the Moortfoot water, 
to make some repairs, they had an opportunity of testing the Talla 
aqueduct and pipes; and they found their carrying capacity wasall that 
they could wish. 
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TRADE PAMPHLETS. 








The Khoma Gas Arc Lamp, Limited, have sent us their new cata- 
logue for the season. It shows various types of their inverted and up- 
right burners for indoor and outdoor lighting. The Company claim 
for their mantles, which are British made, durability without loss of 
light-giving power; and for their burners high power without high 
pressure. A special feature of the Khoma inverted burners is the 
automatic interchangeable nipple, which regulates the supply of gas 
without lowering the pressure at the nozzle. 

The National Tube Company of Pittsburg (Pa.) have sent us their 
pamphlet on the manufacture of modern welded pipe, in which are 
illustrated the progressive operations from the ore to the finished pro- 
duct. It has avery effective double-page frontispiece, showing the old 
and the new process of manufacturing wrought iron and steel pipe. 
It is the production of Mr. F. N. Speller, a metallurgical engineer 
of Pittsburg, who has endeavoured to treat the subject in a popular 
style ; the object being to familiarize all users of pipes with the proper- 
ties of the materials that are involved and their treatment in the course 
of manufacture. 


** Radiator Pictures” is the title of a very tastefully got-up booklet 
which has been prepared by John Wright and Eagle Range, Limited, 
to show the variety of directions in which profitable use has been found 
for the apparatus to which it refers. Its series of exceedingly well- 
executed reproductions of photographs of buildings in which the Com- 
pany’s radiators have been installed—from Buckingham Palace to the 
smallest churches, schools, factories, and shops—will be found helpful 
to those who contemplate adopting this system of heating, furnishing 
as it does evidence of the widely accepted utility of the apparatus em- 
ployed in carrying it out. Complete information on this subject will 
be found in the Company’s booklet entitled ‘‘ Warmth at Will.”’ 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 


The Western District Section of the Scottish Junior Gas Association 
had a most auspicious opening of their work for the session at the 
meeting held in Glasgow to-night. There was a splendid attend- 
ance, and excellent matter submitted. The members in the Western 
District are more highly favoured than their brethren in the Eastern 
District in this respect—that there is never a meeting at which some 
of the honorary members are not present, and whose contributions to 
the proceedings are most helpful. In the East it is seldom that such a 
privilege is enjoyed ; and when it is, strange to say, the indebtedness of 
the members is more frequently to Mr. A. Wilson, of Glasgow, than to 
any of the other eight gentlemen on their list. To-night no fewer than 
four of the honorary members participated in the proceedings—their 
action testifying to the great interest they take inthe Juniors. Thenew 
President is Mr. W. Wilson, lately of Kirkintilloch (now of Falkirk), 
where he was doing good work ; and he has already earned the reputa- 
tion of working quietly with a Town Council who have not hitherto been 
celebrated for unanimity of opinion upon gas matters. In his Presi- 
dential Address, he dealt chiefly with reconstruction work which he 
successfully carried through at Kirkintilloch. It will be found to be a 
most interesting record, and valuable, as was remarked, in that the 
author frankly disclosed his failures, and the reasons for them, as well 
as his successes. Reference was made to the appointment of Mr. J. 
Lowe, a former President of the Association, to be Manager at Auck- 
land, New Zealand. The allusion to the appoinment was cordially re- 
ceived by the members, who have pleasant recollections of Mr. Lowe’s 
services to them, always so freely given. It is an interesting fact that 
so many Presidents of the Junior Association have been promoted to 
managerships. There have been now four Presidents in the West ; and 
of these three have been called to higher spheres of usefulness. In the 
East, one of the four has been so promoted. The inference is obvious— 
gentlemen occupying junior positions in the gas industry, if they w'sh 
to better themselves in life, will find the easiest and surest road through 
the Junior Gas Association. This is most encouraging to the young 
men, and should be sufficient inducement to ensure the filling up ofthe 
ranks of the Association, and the doing of even more strenuous work 
by those who are in the body, as well as those who come into it. 

The Selkirk Gas Company have rejected the offer of the Corporation 
for the acquisition of their undertaking. The offer was made in August 
last, after the rejection by the Company of one of £10,089, which was 
based upon a report by Mr. W. R. Herring, of Edinburgh. In reject- 
ing the first offer, the Company indicated that they were prepared to 
accept £15,000. This the Town Council considered too much, and 
they made their second offer, which was to the effect that they were to 
pay the Company annuities at the rate of 124 per cent. for 30 years, 
with bonds (not bearing interest) for £15 per £5 share, payable in 
30 years. A month ago—after this offer had been submitted—the 
Town Council adopted the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Acts. A 
meeting of the shareholders of the Company was held on Wednesday, 
when a resolution that the offer should be declined was adopted. 
From their action in adopting the statutes, it may be concluded that 
the Council mean to go further in the matter, though probably all they 
will do will be to have the subject discussed by the voters in the 
municipal election which is opening. 

The Dumfries Town Council last week considered a recommendation 
by the Gas Committee that the present rent of hired gas-cookers of 
Io per cent. on the list price be recuced to 74 per cent. Inquiries, it 
was reported, had been made; and it was found that the charges in 
sixteen towns varied from 5 to 10 percent. Mr. Thomson, in speaking 
to the recommendation, said that in two of the towns cookers were sup- 
plied free; but on making further inquiry into the matter, they found 
that ‘‘ free’? was a somewhat misleading term, for in one place they 
made the hirer enter into an agreement to consume an amount of gas 
which Dumfries householders would never think of doing. It was 
found that, with the charges made in various towns, if the amount of 
gas to be consumed were not specified, there would be a loss to the 
community. That was to say, those who had not gas-cookers would 
have to pay for those who had. The Committee found, after full in- 
quiry, that a rent of 74 per cent. would not pay them; but they looked 
to the further fact that the cookers consumed gas in the summer, when 
very little was used for lighting, and that they would rather incur a 
little loss on the cooker to encourage a Jarge use of gas at that season 
of the year. Dumfries was in the happy position of charging less profit 
on its gas than almost every town he could mention. One town stated 
their profit at 64. per 1000 cubic feet; but in Dumfries all the profit 
they charged was 24. In Edinburgh the price of gas was 33. per 
1000 cubic feet—exactly the same as in Damfries—but to those who 
used prepayment meters the charge was 4s. 6d., as compared with 
3s.64,in Damfries. Kilmarnock had been pointed to as one of the 
towns where cookers were hired at a very low rate; but if a person in 
Kilmarnock wanted a cooker costing below £1, he had to buy it out- 
right, and pay cash down. The recommendation of the Committee 
was unanimousiy agreed to. 

In the Hamilton Town Council on Tuesday, the Gas Committee re- 
commended that the Council should not subscribe to the Special Pur- 
poses Fund of the Institution of Gas Engineers. This was agreed to. 
Bailie Smellie said he had received an anonymous letter affecting the 
gas-works ; and the question raised seemed to him of such importance 
that he would bring it before the Council. In the letter it was alleged 
that men were brought from Ireland and employed as stokers in the 
works, while there were plenty of ratepayers in the burgh going about 
unemployed. If this was the case, he thought it was bad policy on the 
part of the Corporation to employ labour in that way, as the ratepayers 
of the burgh should receive first consideration. Bailie Hamilton, the 
Convener, said that such letters were quite common—in fact, he believed 
there was about a barrowful of them at the gas-works. When an open- 
ing arose at the works—usually that of a stoker—it was generally offered 
to local men; but in several instances the men appointed were found 
unsuited for the work. Stoking was practically skilled labour. The 
works were not run as a charitable institution; and they were bound 
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to get the men best suited for the work. They had been doing their 
utmost to engage local men. 

At the same meeting, Mr. Cassell brought forward a motion, of which 
he had given notice, to the effect that they take the opinion of Counsel 
as to whether in was in the power of the Town Council to place the 
profits of the gas-works, or of any other municipal venture, ina special 
fund, there to accumulate, instead of applying such profits yearly as 
they accrued to the relief of taxation. The Town Clerk, in an explana- 
tion which was called for, stated that the profits from the gas-works 
were common-good property, and could be applied, in the discretion of 
the Council, for the benefit of the inhabitants of the burgh. It was 
not obligatory upon the Council to apply such profits to the relief of 
taxation. Mr. Cassell said that in July, 1903, the Council set apart 
£1250 for new municipal buildings. The proposal to erect these had 
been vetoed by the ratepayers ; and he considered it inequitable that 
for years ratepayers should be burdened with the new buildings in 
advance. Corporation profits, he argued, could not be hoarded up, but 
should be applied each year for the relief of the ratepayers who made 
the profit. Provost Keith replied that the Council had not over- 
assessed in order to raise the money. They had simply accumulated 
certain funds, the disposal of which was in their option so long as they 
conserved the interests of the ratepayers. Those who had contributed 
to the fund were not the gas consumers, but rather the purchasers of 
sulphate of ammonia. It was the surplus from that manufacture which 
was being laid aside for a purpose which, though vetoed by the public 
owing to false representations, the majority of the Council had over and 
over again asserted the necessity of. Mr. Cassell’s motion was rejected 
by twelve votes to three. 

The Monifieth Town Council on Tuesday considered offers for the 
erection of new plant for the gas-works, and the contracts were let as 
follows: Gasholder, Airdrie Iron Company, Limited, £1578; station 
governor, James Milne and Son, Limited, £78; and steel yard, 
W.&T. Avery, Limited, {17 10s. There was considerable discussion 
before these decisions were arrived at, as some of the councillors urged 
that the matter should be delayed til! after the municipal election, 
while others pointed out that the Council were driven into proceeding 
with the works by the rapid increase of consumers and the difficulties 
they had even now in coping with the demand. 

The “ Dundee Advertiser ” of Tuesday contains the following state- 
ment: ‘It is not generally known that Lord Brampton, then Mr. 
Henry Hawkins, had an official connection with Dundee, having acted 
as Arbiter in the valuation of the gas-works when they were taken over 
from the original Companies in 1869. The first Dundee Gas Com- 
pany was created under the Joint-Stock Companies Act in 1823, and in 
the following year purchased the site of their buildings in Peep-o’-Day 
Lane. Gas was first supplied to the town in 1826. Two years later, a 
rival Company started ; but asa result of certain negotiations, the Bill 
was withdrawn by an arrangement between the parties. In 1830, the 
Dundee Gaslight Company obtained their first Act of Incorporation. 
The Act empowering the Gas Commissioners to purchase the works of 
the Company was passed towards the end of 1868 ; and in March of the 
following year, an arbitration took place in connection with the valua- 
tion of the works and stocks. The Arbiters were Mr. Henry Hawkins 
and Mr. Thomas Hawksley, with Mr. G. Pownall as Oversman. 
Evidence was taken in the Westminster Hotel, London, and the pro- 
ceedings lasted the better part of the week. Several gentlemen who 
were present are still to the fore; these including Mr. A. Agnew, 
now Procurator-Fiscal for Forfarshire.” Regarding this transfer, 
it may be of interest to reproduce the comment upon it by Mr. 
Arthur Silverthorne, in his well-known work upon transfers, pub- 
lished in 1878. He says: ‘t The proceedings partook of the nature 
of a cause célébre in the recent annals of transfers, and not with- 
out grounds, for the inquiry, extending over an unusual length of 
sittings, was adjudicated upon by a tribunal comprising men of the 
highest distinction both at the Bar and in the Institution of Civil 
Engineers; while the learned Counsel and Engineers heard in support 
of both sides were all men of standing and recognized talent. It is, 
indeed, a somewhat painful circumstance to record that, at even this 
short distance of time, three very prominent figures are already absent. 
I refer to the late Mr. Davison, Q.C., Mr. Samuel Hughes, and 
Mr. T. G. Barlow. They were the leading men in this remarkable 
contest; and I believe I may say, without the least distinction of per- 
sonal views, they have been equally missed and regretted by all who 
had an opportunity of appreciating their great ability.” Ido not know 
—for it was before my time—who else took part in the great Dundee 
contest ; but probably it is the case that Lord Brampton was actually 
the last, as he was in reality the greatest, of the gladiators who figured 
in that memorable arbitration. When I use the word ‘‘ memorable,”’ 
it is only in respect of the outstanding features of the contest; for 
having, in my capacity as representative of the ‘‘ JouRNAL,”’ seen a few 
arbitrations through, the figures arrived at in Dundee have never been 
founded upon. So far as appears, the Dundee arbitration stands by 
itself; and if it is taken into account at all, it is more by way of warn- 
ing than as an example or authority. 


—_ 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, Oct. 11. 


The improved demand referred to in last week’s report has con- 
tinued, and a fair amount of business has been done both in prompt 
and forward delivery at hardening prices. Orders from consumers 
have not been so much in evidence ; the purchases having chiefly been 
made to fill orders previously taken. At the close, inquiry continues ; 
and supplies not being too plentiful, quotations have been advanced 
to {11 16s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, and £12 f.0.b. Liverpool, while 
£12 2s. 6d. has been paid f.o.b. Leith. In forward delivery, business 
has been done at {12 2s. 6d. shipping ports; and buyers would now 
probably pay /12 5s. for next year f.o.b. Leith. 

Nitrate of Soda. 

This article is rather firmer at 11s. 3d. per cwt. for ordinary and 

11s. 6d. for refined. 
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NELSON METER WORKS, 
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Wet *«, Day 


Fitted with Colson’s Patent Cash 


Box if required. 
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NOTTINGHAM. 
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Tar Products. Lonpon, Oct. 14. 


The markets for tar products remain quiet. Pitch is still easy. 
Manufacturers are willing to accept reasonable offers for delivery 
to the end of June next; but there does not seem to be any great in- 
clination to buy, owing to the difficulty in obtaining orders from the 
Continent. In South Wales, buyers appear to be full up until this 
period. In London, outside makes can be secured at 25s. 6d.; while 
though the principal makers are out of the market, they probably 
would not be able to obtain more than 26s, On the east coast, busi- 
ness has been done for prompt delivery at under 25s., and at this 
figure for January-June. On the west coast, business is reported at 
prices varying from 24s. to 25s. per ton. Benzol go per cent. is quiet ; 
and some makers are anxious to sell for delivery all over next year, if 
they can obtain a fair price. Benzol 50-90 per cent. and toluol are 
both neglected ; the usual buyers of these article having considerable 
stocks. Solvent naphtha is quiet. Prices have a tendency to be 
easier; but high-flash naphthas are fairly firm all round. Creosote 
is steady. Some quantity of London oil has been sold at 23d., and a 
fair amount was offered at this figure for immediate delivery ; but 
most manufacturers ask 3d. per gallon. In the Midlands, makers still 
ask 3d. all round. In the North, 23d. to 2Jd. are about the ruling 
figures, and there is not much for sale even at these prices. Some 
quantity is reported to have been sold in Manchester at 23d. Car- 
bolic 60’s are steady, though Continental consumers still refuse to 
offer anything like the prices ruling in England. Business has been 
done in anthracene at 14d., delivered to consumers’ works. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 15s. to 208., 6% 
works. Pitch, London, 25s. 6d. to 26s.; east coast, 24s. gd. to 255. ; 
west coast, 24s, to 25s. Benzol, go per cent., 8d. to 8$d., casks included ; 
50-90 per cent., 84d. to od., casks included. Toluol, tod. to r1odd., 
casks included. Crude naphtha, 4d. to 4}d., naked ; solvent naphtha, 
1s. to 1s. 14d., casks included ; heavy naphtha, ts. 1d. to 1s. 2d., casks 
included. Creosote, London, 23d. to 3d., naked; North, 28d. to 24d., 
naked. Heavy oils, 34d. to 3d., naked. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., 
1s. 8d. to 1s. 84d., casks included. Naphthalene, £6 tos. to £10 Ios., 
packages included; salts, 37s. 6d. to 42s. 6d., packages included. 
Anthracene, “A’’ quality, 14d. to 1?d., casks included. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


This article is steady, and there is a good demand for prompt de- 
livery. Dealers, however, do not appear very anxious to cover their 
requirements for forward just at present, though it is probable that they 
will come into the market later on. London Gas Companies still quote 
£12 2s. 6d. to £12 5s.; while for outside London makes, on Beckton 
terms, the ruling price is about {11 15s. In Hull, £11 17s. 6d. has 
been paid for a superior make; while in Leith, £12 2s. 6d. has been 
paid for prompt delivery. In Liverpool, £11 18s. 9d. to £12 are the 
prices quoted. 


<a 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 


There is no change in the coal trade of this district. The general 
conditions remain the same. The demand for all kinds of boiler fuel is 
strong as ever. House coal is being stored for the coming winter—the 
fear being that if householders wait another month they may have to 
pay still higher prices. The deliveries of gas coal and cannel are 
increasing. Coal owners and merchants are closely watching the pro- 
gress of the struggle between railway proprietors and their servants ; 
for a strike on the part of the men would prove a national calamity. 
The recently published quotations for coal at the pit’s mouth are with- 
out change. 





Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade has of late experienced a rather better demand for 
fuel ; but the markets are still quiet, and prices show a little ease, In 
the steam coal trade, there is a fuller export, which seems likely to con- 
tinue until the close of the Baltic trade. Best Northumbrian steams 
are from 15s. 6d. to 16s. per ton f.o.b., and second-class steams are 
148. 61, Steam smalls appear less plentiful, and are from tos. 3d. to 
1os. 9d. The output of the collieries is again heavy; and it is gene- 
rally well taken up, with some forward inquiries. In the gas coal 
trade, the demand increases for home consumption, and the deliveries 
are heavy on the long contracts. Durham gas coals vary from about 
14S. to 15s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. for occasional cargoes for early deli- 
very; while there are sales reported for delivery next year at lower 
prices. The contract for the supply of gas coals for Naples—some 
40,000 tons—over next year is allotted at prices that are from 13s. 8d. 
f.o.b., or 20s. 8d. delivered at the port named. The competition still 
seems to continue with coal from other fields; but the disposition on 
the part of the large users of gas coals to stock supplies is increased by 
the doubts as to the issue of the labour crisis. Coke is rather 
quieter; and gas coke is in fuller supply. The prices, however, are 
well maintained on the whole, at from 1gs. to 19s. 6d. per ton for 
good gas coke f.o.b, in the Tyne. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


The dominating note in the coal market is a continuation of the 
indisposition to contract forward. The demand for immediate delivery 
remains good, and current prices are not affected. The forward market 
is in a very untrustworthy condition—it may turn one way or the other, 
so far as appearances go; but the indications point in the direction of 
a fall. The prices quoted are: Ell 14s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
Glasgow, splint 15s. to 15s. 3d., and steam 14s. to 14s. 3d. The ship- 
ments for the week amounted to 307,958 tons—a decrease of 21,503 tons 
upon the previous week, but an increase of 32,159 tons upon the same 
week of last year. For the year to date, the total shipments have been 
11,282,562 tons—an increase of 713,090 tons upon the corresponding 
period of 1906. 





~ BLAND 


FACTORY LIGHT 


Originally designed by Bland & Co, 














GREAT ECONOMY 
Effected 
in Lighting 
Factories and 
Workshops. 


80 Candle Power 
Guaranteed. 


Cubic Feet 
per hour. 





MANTLES 
UNAFFECTED 


( BY VIBRATION. 
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Gas Regulating Nipple with Triangular 
Needle and Side Adjustment. 





Anti-Back Lighter. 
Steatite Nozzle. 





PLEASE NOTE THIS. 


From ALPHA WORKS, OLD KENT RD., LONDON, 
S.E., where they have replaced 177 Burners by 46 
Bland Lights, the proprietor writes :— We have 
found the upkeep most reasonable, and are getting a 
much better light.” . 











BLAND «oo. 


LONDON & MANCHESTER. 


London Show-Rooms— 


63, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 


Manchester Show-Rooms— 





20, Fennel Street, Corporation Street. 
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Hereford Ironmongers, Gas-Fitters, and the Gas Committee. 


We learn from the “ Ironmonger’’ that at a recent meeting of the 
Hereford Town Council, the Gas Committee reported that they had had 
under consideration a memorial presented some weeks ago from the 
ironmongers and gas-fitters of the city relative to the proposals of the 
Committee to undertake the maintenance of incandescent lights. The 
matter has already been noticed in the ‘‘JourNAL.’’ The Committee 
were unable to agree with the memorialists in their statement that the 
Committee were entering into unjustifiable competition with the iron- 
mongers of the city, inasmuch as since taking over the gas-works the 
Corporation had always carried on the business of gas-fitting in all 
its branches. The Committee, however, had no desire to cause friction 
with the traders of the city, and had pleasure in recommending the 
Council to accede to the memorialists’ request so far as it related to 
entering into contracts for repairs. Alderman Witts moved the adop- 
tion of the report, and, in reply to a question, stated that the Committee 
would attend to incandescent lights as formerly, but not by contract. 
They had consented, as a result of the memorial from the tradesmen 
interested, not to enter into contracts for the maintenance of incan- 
descent lights at so much per quarter or year. He never knew any- 
thing fall so flat as the circular the Committee sent out on the matter. 
They issued 2000 circulars, and thought they were going to do some 
good business; but they only had one application. The report was 
adopted. 





Raunds Water Supply.—An inquiry on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was held last Wednesday morning at Raunds, before Mr. 
E. A. Sandford Fawcett, M.Inst.C.E., into an application by the 
Raunds Urban District Council for a loan of £8500 for the purpose of 
providing a water supply for the district. The Clerk (Mr. Corby) gave 
the usual information in respect to the district and its financial position, 
and the Engineer explained in detail the plans relating to the scheme. 
There was no opposition to the application, and the inquiry was of a 
purely formal character. 

Sales of Shares.—In accordance with the announcement which 
recently appeared in our advertisement columns, Messrs. Penney and 
Clark offered for sale last Tuesday a further issue of 2000 new £5 
shares (5 per cent.) in the Portsmouth Water Company; and they 
fetched from £6 to £6 7s. 6d. each. The total amount realized by the 
sale was £12,181. On the previous day, a number of shares in the 
Faversham Water Company were sold by auction. The f10 ‘‘A”’ 
ordinary and preference shares, on which 8 per cent. has been paid, 
were disposed of for £18 to £18 10s. apiece; the ‘‘ B” shares, of 
similar nominalamount, but bearing £5 12s. per cent. dividend, fetching 
£12 5s. At the Duke of York Hotel, Yorktown, last Thursday, Mr. 
F. W. Baker, of Messrs. Sadler and Baker, sold 600 additional ordi- 
nary {10 shares in the Frimley and Farnborough District Water Com- 
pany, at an average price of £14 16s. each, and 500 similar shares in 
the Yorktown and Blackwater Gas Company at about £13 16s. 





Projected Extension of the Bergen-op-Zoom Gas-Works.—The 
gas-works at Bergen-op-Zoom, which are under the supervision of 
Heer Asselbergs, having reached their maximum productive capacity 
of 176,000 cubic feet per day, the Municipal Council have been asked 
for a grant for carrying out the necessary extensions, or for the erection 
of new works capable of producing twice the present output, with pro- 
vision for enlargement to a capacity of 530,000 cubic feet per day. 

Gas Explosion at Southend,—A water-slide chandelier was respon- 
sible for a gas explosion which occurred at a private house in Southend. 
An escape having been discovered, owing to a shortage of water in the 
chandelier, the tenant filled the fitting, and then lighted a match to 
ascertain whether the leakage had ceased. There had, however, 
apparently been an accumulation of gas near the ceiling ; and this 
ignited, with disastrous results to the room and its contents. Fortu- 
nately the accident was unaccompanied by personal injuries. 


Sequel to the Pontypool Typhoid Epidemic.—An application in 
the case of Thomas Brobyn v. Pontypool Gas and Water Company was 
made at the Pontypool County Court last Wednesday, when Mr. 
Bowen, on behalf of the plaintiff, said this was one of three actions 
entered, in which damages were claimed against the Company for 
having, it was alleged, supplied impure water, which caused typhoid 
fever. Actions were pending on the same matter in the High Court ; 
and heasked that these proceedings be stayed till those cases had been 
disposed of. The Urban District Council were suing the Company ; 
and considerable damages were claimed. Mr. Corner, for the respon- 
dents, remarked that thousands of pounds were involved in the actions 
in the High Court. He neither opposed nor approved of the present 
application. The Judge adjourned the matter sine die; the costs of the 
application to be costs in the action. 


Gas and Water Shareholders as Councillors.—In the Uckfield 
Urban District Council a resolution has been unsuccessfully moved, to 
the effect ‘‘ That a separate Committee be formed to act as the Lighting 
and Water Committee, and that no member interested in the Gas or 
Water Company act on the same.’’ It was explained by one member 
that the reason for bringing the motion forward was that some members 
of the Council were financially interested in public companies which 
supplied the Council with gas and water ; and when any question in 
reference to these matters came up for consideration, members felt 
some difficulty in discussing the questions fully and freely. It was a 
somewhat awkward position for the Council to be in ; and it was thought 
better if questions relating to gas and water were dealt with by a Com- 
mittee composed of members who were not directly interested in either 
the Gas or Water Company. Moreover, the Clerk was Secretary of 
both Companies. Another member, however, urged that it was often 
an advantage to have on the Committee someone connected with the 
Companies, as they were frequently able to reply to questions which 
otherwise the members would have to spend some time and trouble in 
getting answered. Of course, those interested in the Companies could 
not vote when any matter affecting the Companies came up for decision ; 
but they could express their views. 




































PROVINCIAL 


SUPPLIED 
Aberdeen. Faversham, 
Banbury. Felixstowe. 
Bilston. Ferndale. 
Birmingham. Grantham. 
Blaina. Great Wigston. 
Broadstairs, Guildford. 
Caistor. Haslemere. 
Cardiff. Hexham. 
Chard. Hinckley. 
Cheltenham. Holmfirth. 
Cleethorpes. Huddersfield. 
Colne. likley. 
Cradley Heath. Irthlingborough. 


Kilkenny. 
Kirkby. 


Dundee. 
Edinburgh. 
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Attempted Suicide by Gas.—A labourer has been remanded at 
Hull on a charge of having attempted to commit suicide by inbaling a 
quantity of coal gas. He was found unconscious lying on a bed, with 
a piece of tubing in his mouth the other end of which was attached to 


an open gas-jet. He also had a piece of cord fastened round his neck 
and attached to the bed-rail. 


Damage to Mains by Heavy Traffic.—At the quarterly meeting of 
the Conway and Colwyn Bay Joint Water Supply Board last Friday, 
it was reported that the extraordinary traffic by heavy motor-cars and 
steam traction-engines over the main road between Dolgarrog and 
Porthllwyd had caused no less than 32 leakages in the main under the 
roadway. Mr. C. F. Farrington, the Assistant-Engineer, stated that 
the least depth of the pipe under the roadway was 2 ft. 8 in., which 
was quite sufficient for ordinary traffic. The Board decided to send 
to the Aluminium Corporation, who are the owners of the works in 
connection with which the traffic is carried on, and also to the Con- 
tractors, an account for the cost already incurred in making good the 


damage, and an intimation that a claim would also be made for any 
further injury. 


Lincoln Water Supply.—The Lincoln City Council at their monthly 
meeting last week sat in committee to consider the water ques- 
tion; but when the Press were afterwards admitted, information as to 
what had transpired was given. It was stated that the Council had 
considered a letter from Messrs. Tweed, Stephen, and Co., Solicitors, 
on behalf of the South Lincolnshire Water Company, stating that an 
amended offer by the Company to supply water still held good, and 
that they were also willing to soften the water. The Council decided 
that it was not expedient to accept the proposal of the Company, and 
resolved to promote a Bill in the next session of Parliament with the 
object of obtaining a supply of water from the parish of Elksley, near 
Retford The Mayor (Colonel J. S. Ruston) moved that the decision 
of the Council to promote a Bill be confirmed, and this was carried 
unanimously. 


Gas Cookery Lectures at Reading.—The Reading Gas Company 
arranged for Miss S. Thwaites (late of the International School of 
Cookery, Liverpool) to give a series of cookery lectures in the lecture 
room at the central gas offices, from the 7th to the 26th inst. Admis- 
sion is free by ticket; and the lectures are delivered afternoon and 
evening; the former dealing witb higher grade cooking, and the latter 
being mainly for small householders and prepayment consumers. 
Judging from the programme—which is varied daily—the lectures 
should prove most interesting and valuable. The Company also 
announce that arrangements can be made for Miss Thwaites to call 
free of charge at the house of any consumer to advise and give explana- 
tions as to the best modes ‘of using a cooking-stove, and give practical 
lessons in any branch of cookery, either privately or in classes. It is 
stated that more than 75 per cent. of the Company’s consumersalready 
use gas-stoves; and the result of these lectures, &c., should be to 
increase this favourable figure. 





Man Suffocated by Gas in Arbroath.—On Sunday the 6th inst., 

a flax-dresser named Peter Ruxton, about 60 years of age, residing 
alone in Abbey Park, Arbroath, was found in bed in an unconscious 
condition. A neighbour going into his house in the forenoon detected 
a strong smell of. gas, and discovered the man in bed. He was re- 
moved to the Infirmary; but he never regained consciousness, and 
died on Monday morning. On his room being examined, it was found 
that a gas-pipe which projected from the wall was leaking. 


Exhibition of Engineering Models.—A novel and interesting ex- 
hibition is to be held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, from the 22nd to the 26th inst. inclusive. The event is 
being organized in connection with the ‘‘ Model Engineer,’’ and will 
include a collection of engineering models of all kinds, electrical, opti- 
cal, and scientific instruments, technical education apparatus, and 
lathes, tools, and workshop appliances. Many of the models will be 
shown at work. Scientific lectures and demonstrations will be given 
each day. 


The Swansea Gas-Works Flooded.—Last Tuesday, the Swansea 
Gas-Works were flooded by an overflow of water from the drains in the 
neighbourhood. The engine and exhauster house had under it about 
3 feet of water from 6 p.m. till midnight; and next morning water was 
under the new governor-house to a depth of 3 ft.6 in. The fly-wheel 
of the exhauster engine was running in about 2 feet of water while the 
flood was on. Trouble of this kind appears to be a periodical occur- 
rence; and though the Town Clerk and the Local Government Board 
have been communicated with, nothing seems to have been done in 
order to protect the Company’s plant from the damage it must inevit- 
ably sustain. 


Barry Gas and Water Works Management.—At last week’s meeting 
of the Barry Urban District Council, letters were read from Mr. F. M. 
Harris, the Gas Engineer, and Mr. E. W. Waite, the Water Engineer, 
asking for the reasons why they had received notice (as already recorded 
in the ‘‘ JoURNAL’’) to terminate their engagements with the Council ; 
such action being a reflection on their professional capacity, and on 
the way in which they had discharged their duties. Mr. S. R. Jones, 
as Chairman of the Gas and Water Committee, said the reason was 
very simple—they wanted to put the concern under one head. Mr. 
Lovat Fraser asked if the Council had any charges to make against 
these officials or either of them ; and to this there was no reply except 
from Dr. Sixsmith, who remarked that he had none to make. Mr. 
Fraser said the Council should avoid even the appearance of being 
unjust, and should have some consideration for the feelings of others, 
especially of officials who had served the town faithfully for so many 
years. Mr. Manaton then declared that there were no charges; and 
eventually it was deputed to the Chairman of the Gas and Water 
Committee and Mr. Griffiths, with the Clerk, to formulate a reply. 
The Council decided to fix the salary of the proposed Gas and Water 
Joint Manager at £350 per annum, increasing by annual increments of 
£25 to £450. 
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Spalding Water Supply.—The Water Committee of the Spalding 
Urban District Council reported at a recent council meeting that four 
breakages had occurred in the main which supplies water to the town 
from Bourne, and that they had been unable to keep up the supply to 
the Railway Company. The South Lincolnshire Water Company 
have agreed to pay for a new main; and it was decided that if this 
work is not proceeding, the Council must themselves lay the main in 


order to maintain the town supply. The expenditure involved was 
estimated at £10,000. 


The Reimposition of Meter-Rents by the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany.—The following motion in the nameof Dr. J. Fietcher-Little, J.P., 
was on the agenda of the Marylebone Borough Council for discussion 
last Thursday evening: ‘‘ That, in view of the new charge for meter- 
rents about to be imposed on customers of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, and the fact that the price of gas charged by the Company is 
2s. 11d. per 1000, against 2s. 3d. charged by the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, the Council petition Parliament for a searching inquiry 
into the management of the former Company, with a view to ascertain 
the causes of the overcharge.’? The motion was not reached before 
the Council adjourned ; but it will come on at the next meeting. 


Damage by a Burst Water-Pipe.—At the Newport (Mon.) County 
Court last Thursday, Judge Owen gave his decision in a case in which 
Mr. Adams claimed £6 1s. 7d. from the Newport Corporation in respect 
of two houses damaged through water escaping and flooding the 
premises owing to the bursting of a water-pipe through frost. The 
plaintiff said the tenants, on paying the water-rate to the collector, 
gave him notice that they were leaving. Under these circumstances, 
the Corporation ought to have cut off the water, and because they did 
not do so the damage occurred. His Honour held that there had been 
no notice given in writing, as required by the Act, and further the 


plaintiff had not proved negligence. He therefore gave judgment for 
the Corporation. 


Proposed Gas-Works for Thornton.— Negotiations which have been 
going on between the Thornton Urban District Council and the Black- 
pool Corporation for the supply of gas in bulk to the Council’s district 
having fallen through, the Thornton authority have decided upon the 

‘construction of gas-works. The Poulton-le-Fylde District Council, 
who have been requested to lay the mains, &c., have written asking 
that the terms and conditions of supply to the Thornton area, after the 
undertaking had been vested in the Thornton Council, should be settled 
beforehand. The latter Council, however, have been recommended by 
their Committee to defer the matter until the appointment of an engi- 
neer for the construction of the gas-works. 


Federation of Local Authorities in the Black Country.—A con- 
ference of Local Authorities in the Black Country was held in Birming- 
ham last Thursday, with the object of forming an Association for pro- 
moting common interests. The Mayor of Dudley (Mr. F, W. Cook) 
presided, and moved a resolution to the effect that the conference, 
being of opinion that it would be advantageous to be associated, prin- 
cipally for the purposes of developing local industries and promoting 
the public health and welfare, should form the authorities into an asso- 
ciation, to be called ‘‘ The Association of Midland Local Authorities.’’ 
The Town Clerk of Walsall suggested the following addition to the 
resolution: ‘* Provided always that such Association shall not in any 
way limit or control the right of any Local Authority being a member 
of it to act independently of the Association with regard to any of the 
matters referred to it.” The Chairman accepted the proposed addition, 
and, this having been incorporated, the resolution was carried unani- 


mously. Steps were then taken towards establishing the Association 
on a working basis. : 


Painting of Gas-Standards by Lamplighters.—Some complaint has 
arisen at Warrington regarding the painting of gas-columns by lamp- 
lighters; and at the monthly meeting of the Town Council reference 
was made toa letter received by the Gas Committee from the War- 
rington Branch of the National Amalgamated Society of Painters, 
calling attention to the matter. Mr. Ball asked whether the lamp- 
lighters were paid extra for the work; and Alderman Tinnion ex- 
plained that the work was done in the summer months, to find the 
lamplighters employment. Otherwise the staff would have to be 
reduced. The men were not paid extra money. Mr. Stott said the 
reason Mr. Ball asked the question was to get information as to what 
grievance the painters had. He contended that there was just as 
much walking about lighting the lamps in summer as in winter. The 
Chairman said it appeared the grievance was that the painters wanted 
to do the work themselves, Alderman Tinnion pointed out that in 
winter, owing to the long time during which the gas-lamps were 
lighted, there was much more dirt caused; and there was therefore 
much more cleaning required. 


Exmouth Water Supply.—In consequence of the serious difficulty 
which has been experienced during the past few months in maintaining 
the supply of water at Exmouth, a report has been prepared by the 
Surveyor (Mr. S. Hutton) on the various means which might be adopted 
for permanently improving the supply. Four schemes are suggested, 
any one of which would if carried out provide more water. These are: 
(1) To raise the height of the dam of the Squabmoor reservoir; (2) 
construct a reservoir on Bicton Common; (3) pump more water from 
East Budleigh Brook ; (4) take in the additional drainage area of Cola- 
ton Raleigh Common, and provide further storage there. The last- 
named scheme is recommended as being not only most suitable, but 
as likely to meet with the least opposition. The matter recently came 
before the District Council. Most of the members were agreed that 
the question is one of great urgency; and some thought that a Bill 
should be promoted next session. The Sanitary Committee recom- 
mended that before any further steps were taken, the opinion of the 
owners of the land should be ascertained, and a water engineer con- 
sulted as to the best action to take. On their behalf, Mr. Abell moved 
that the question be referred back to the Committee, in order that the 
services of an engineer might be obtained. Mr. Perry was of opinion 
that no time should be lost ; and he proposed, as an amendment, that 
the Committee should at once proceed to get further parliamentary 
powers. After some discussion, it was agreed that the words of the 
amendment should be added to the motion, which was then carried. 
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PARKINSON'S 


GAS-HEATED STEAM 


RADIATORS. 





FITTED WITH 


GAS ano AIR ADJUSTER. 


Made in Three Heights. 


Supplied with 4, 6, 8, or 10 Loops. 





WILL BE ON VIEW 


. AT THE... 


GAS EXHIBITION, MANCHESTER, 
STAND No. 18. 








PARKINSON anp W. & B. COWAN, LTD. 
(PARKINSON BRANCH), 


BELL BARN ROAD, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


COTTAGE LANE, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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The Aberford New Gas Company have placed an order with 


Tenders have now been accepted for some of the work in connec- 

Messrs. Robert Dempster and Sons, Limited, of Elland, for the re- | tion with the extensions at the Monifieth Town Council Gas-Works, as 
construction of the existing gas-works. referred to in the Feport by Mr. A. Morton Fyffe, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
The Hemsworth, Grimethorpe, and District GasCompany, Limited, | —see ‘‘ JournaL”’ for Sept. 24, p. 840. The Airdrie Iron Company, 


has been registered, with a capital of £30,000, in £1 shares, to acquire | Limited, will construct the steel tank and gasholder for £1578; the 
the Hemsworth Gas-Works. There will be no initial public issue. 10-inch station governor will be supplied by Messrs. James Milne and 

The Accrington and District Gas and Water Board have decided | 5°, of Edinburgh, for £78; and the three-ton cast steelyard, at a 
to allow a further 2d. per 1000 cubic feet (being equal to a total rebate | Cost of £17 10s., will come from Messrs. Avery, of Dundee. The gas- 
of 4d.) to consumers of gas through slot meters. They are now prac- holder toundations and yard connections, valves, &c., are estimated by 





tically on the same basis as the ordinary consumers. the Engineer to cost about £200 beyond the figures given. 
‘‘ Disappointment reigns supreme at Worthing,” writes a local In the ** Glasgow Herald ’’ of last Saturday, there was published 
correspondent, ‘‘ over the fact that its recently installed electric supply 


t ‘ J the statement that ‘‘ for some time experiments have been going on in 
has not produced the pecuniary gain expected from it. The profits | Barrhead, at the Caledonian Brass-Works, on behalf of Mr. Archibald 
for the last six months were estimated at £451 ; whereas a deficiency | Bruce, of Glasgow, in connection with a patent of his for the manufac- 
of £198 is shown, due to the shortage in receipts and an increase in the | ture and supply of gas from refined paraffin, petrol, or other mineral 
expenditure.” oils. This system of manufacture and installation is claimed to be in 

At the Coventry County Court last Tuesday, Mr. Fletcher W. | advance of any other in the market, so far as cheapness and efficiency 
Stevenson was sued by a local tobacconist for damages for alleged | are concerned, Mr. Bruceclaims that by his invention it is possible to 
negligence in driving a motor-car, whereby the plaintiff sustained in- | obtain gas from refined paraffin or petrol at a cost of 1s. per 1000 cubic 
juries in respect of which heclaimed £50. The action had been before | feet, and that the light, besides being less trying to the eyesight, is 
the Court on a previous occasion, when the Jury failed to agree. On 


twice as powerful as that of ordinary coal gas. The light is given off 
the present occasion, however, they found that the plaintiff was en- | from incandescent mantles similar to those in use with coal gas, but a 
titled to £10 damages, plus £14 3s. 3d. which had been agreed upon | fourth lessindiameter and height. Demonstrations with the light have 
between the parties ; and judgment was entered for these amounts. been given and pronounced highly satisfactory.” 








LEAFLETS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


‘SILLUMINATING TRUTHS FOR HOUSEHOLDERS.”’ 


No, 1.—‘*The Sanitary Aspects of Gas and Electric Lighting.” 
No, 2.—‘‘ The Cleanliness of Illuminants: The Eyesight.” 
No. 3.—‘‘ Fire Risks,” 


No. 4.—‘' The Relative Cost ot Gas and Electricity, and Matters affecting it." 

No, 5.—‘‘On Reliability, with Instances of Misplaced Confidence.” 

No, 6.—‘‘ On Shop Lighting, with Special Reference to the Flame Arc Lamp.” 

This series of Leaflets will be useful, not only for distribution among Householders generally, but for circulation among Shareholders to sortify them with arguments in 


defence of the commodity in which they have invested capital. Copies of each Leaflet should also be kept in every Gas Undertaking's Show-Rooms, 


Prices for Quantities on Application to WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. | Gas-Works Wanted on Lease, No. 4849. TENDERS FOR 
Cys, Warn Bnovgnn, Tory Urban Distt | Gag Literature Wanted Fire-Clay Goods. 


WorKING ManaGER. No. 4850. L. P. Lowe, 1214, Polk Street, San Francisco. 


ASSISTANT FoREMAN. No. 4847. Plant (Second-Hand) for Sale. 
Situations Wanted. CONDENSERS, WASHER, STATION METERS, & 


| SHEFFIELD Gas Company. Tenders by Nov. 5. 
| 
Cuemist. No. 4851 Bursar, Wellington College. 
| 
| 
| 






. Naphthalene or Creosote Salts. 
ACCOUNTANT, CLERK OF WorKS, OR MANAGER. No. Company Meetings. WHITAKER, Padiham. 

4844. 
GENERAL CLERK. No. 4840. 





o- laden London Office. Oct. 25. One 

o'clock, 

IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL Gas AssociaATION. Cannon Roof (Steel). 
Street Hotel. Nov. 5. 2.30 0’clock. 


TRAVELLER. No. 4846. 


Representatives Wanted. MANCHESTER GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Oct. 24. 


GERMAN Gas Pant Firm. No. 4838. | Stocks and Shares. | 
| —— Town Gas Company. Oct. 29. | Tar. 
. | Matpstone Gas Company. Nov. 7. 
Gas-Works for Sale. | Pinner Gas Company. Oct. 29. , | ASHFORD Urpan District Councit. Tenders by 
Kent County GASLIGHT AND Coke Company. By | Soutnenp Gas Company, Oct. 29. | Oct. 3 
Auction, Oct. 25. | 


| aay - 
YARMOUTH WATER Company. Oct, 29. | Betuespa Ursan District CounciL. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘*‘JOURNAL"' must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 
COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON ON | United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. Payable in advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. it Ccaanhesiicnn, Sediiantan te, peal 
Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and | Watter Kina, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON." Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 

















OXIDE OF IRON. J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters OXIDE OF IRON.’ 
cecemaniea ® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHAM, and (NATURAL.) 
54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 
*NEILL’S OXIDE WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 
0 METERS, STATION METERS, AND — 
For GAS PURIFICATION, REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTIO BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
Telephones: 254 Oldham, and 2412 HOP, Toston. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, Telegrams : PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS 
‘BRADDOCK, OLDHAM,”’ “a “ Mernique, Lonpon.”’ 
SPENT OXID | a ° santa 
E PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. seein enti oe teem: + eecmenedicttiieinamine 








GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PALMErston House, SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. SULPHURIC ACID. 
Oup BroapD Street, Lonpon, E.C, 














[HE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., GQ PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 











. HOLLAND. facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
hetggpensncunsageatin General M. (for England and Wales)— : SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. . with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, CHARLES E, FRY, LEAMINGTON, 86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old General Manager (for Scotland)— Telegrams: ‘* HypRocHLoRIc, LonDoNn.”’ 
Broad Street, London, E.C, ‘ Volcanism, London.” J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW, Telephone: 341, AVENUE. 








get 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd. 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Rosr 
Mount Iron-Works, ELLAND. 


BENZOL 


AND 


(LABBURINE FOR GAS ENRICHING. 





ALSO 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD., 
7, BishopscaTe STREET WITHOUT, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Carburine, London.” 


AS TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrrMincHaM, Giascow, LEEDs, LIVERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND. 


GAS OILS. 
EADE-KING, ROBINSON, & CO. 


Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
Enrichment. 18, ExcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
11, Otp Hatt STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices : Commercial Buildings, LEEps. 
Correspondence invited. 


BRISTOL RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS. 

















J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 28, Contece Hu, 
Lonpon, E.C., and 7, Park Square, LEEDs, 


ALAS PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 


NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F, Buakevey, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Dewssury. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 

of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 

monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 

Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 

has now been used for upwards of 50 Years. References 
given to Gas Companies. 








“NUGEPE” GAS PLANT CEMENT. 
OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


LOWER MOSS LANE, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant. 
For all Gas Joints. 
For all Tar Joints. 
For all Ammonia Joints. 
Gas Exhibition, Manchester, STAND No. 6. 





TEMPERLEY TRANSPORTERS 
For Rapid and Economical Handling 


of Coal and Coke in Gas-Works, 

Next Illustrated advt. will appear on Nov. 5, 
TEMPERLEY TRANSPORTER COMPANY, 
72, BisHopsGATE STREET WITHIN, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone: Telegrams: 

865 Lonpon WALL, ‘* TRANSUMO.” 





AZINE—A radical Solvent and Pre- 


ventative of Naphthalene deposits, and the 
Automatic cleaning of Mains and Services. 

It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas, and has 
an illuminating value double that of 90 per cent. 
Benzol. 

Supplied by C. Bourne, West Moor Chemical Works, 
KILLINGWoRTH, or through his Agent, F, J. Nico, 
Pilgrim House, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 

Telegrams: ** Doric,’’ Newcastle-on-Tyne, National 
Telephone No. 2497, 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide, 
Reap Ho.upay AnD Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co,, CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRKS, 
Botton. 
Telegrams: SATURATORS, Botton, Telephone 0848, 











§ ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 


suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufacturers, 
Works : BrrMincuaM, Lerps, WAKEFIELD, and SUNDER- 
LAND. 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS|! 


PUBLICATIONS, ‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 64.; ‘* DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’ 6d.; 
“SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 

MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele 
grams: “‘ Patent London,”’ Telephone: No, 243 Holborn, 


AMMonracaL Liquor wanted. 


BrRoOTHERTON AND Co., LTD., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: Brruincnam, Giascow, LEEDs, LIVERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND, 


S Accountant, Clerk of Works, or 
MANAGER. Situation required as any of above 
by Advertiser. Many Years’ thorough Practical Ex- 
perience in all Branches. Moderate Salary. 
Address No. 4844, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Street, E. Cc. 


ANTED, a Situation as General Clerk 
in Gas Undertaking. Abroad preferred. Age 
21. Six-and-a-half Years in present situation. 
Address, No. 4840, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


GENTLEMAN, with a Large Connection 


among Gas Companies, Lighting Authorities, &c., 
and Practical Knowledge of Gas Engineers’ require- 
ments, desires berth as TRAVELLER. 

Address No. 4846, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET StrEEt, E.C, 


(CHEMIST with large Experience in the 
Management of Tar and Ammonia Works, Erec- 
ting Plant, &c., will shortly be OPEN TO ENGAGE- 
MENT. 
Address No. 4851, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C. 


WANTED, an Experienced Man as 
ASSTSTANT-FOREMAN for Retort-House, &c. 
Must be good Carbonizer, used to Regenerative Firing, 
and able to Set Retorts in Summer. Make 220 Millions. 
Apply, giving Full Particulars of Experience. Age, 
&e., to No. 4847, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E. 2.0. 


WANTED, a Working Manager for 


small Gas-Works. Must be a good all round 




















hand. 

Applications, marked ‘*Gas Manager,’’ must be sent, 
on or before Oct. 19, to No, 4850, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


BARRY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the 


Appointment of ENGINEER and MANAGER of 
the Gas and Water Undertaking of the above-named 
Council. 

Salary to commence at £350 a Year, and to increase 
£25 yearly to £450. 

Copies of the Conditions relating to the Appointment 
may be obtained from the undermentioned. 

Applications, endorsed ‘*Gas and Water Engineer,” 
stating Age, Qualifications, and Experience, together 
with copies of Three recent Testimonials, to he sent to 
the undermentioned not later than the 14th of November, 
1907. 





Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a disqualifi- 
cation. 
T. B. Torporr, 
lerk, 
Council Offices, Barry, Glam. 


WELL-KNOWN firm (German) of 


Specialists in Gas-Plant Construction—having 
erected hundred of Works abroad and being the holders 
of many Concessions, affording profitable investments 
under absolute security—seek to form CONNECTIONS 
with English Brick and Retort Makers, and Manufac- 
turers of Tubes, Gas-Meters, and other Gas Apparatus. 

Apply, by letter (which will be treated in confidence), 
to No. 4848, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLeer 
STREET, E.C, 


APHTHALENE or Creosote Salts, 150 
Tons Wanted. 

Prices and Samples to H. WuitTakeEr, 22, Victoria 

Road, Padiham, Lanc. 











ANTED, a Small Works (up to 5 


Millions) on Lease, with the option of Purchase. 
Particulars to No. 4849, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


ro Gas Managers, &c. Wanted, Old 
Condemned GAS-METERS, from 1-light to 1000- 
light, for destruction to re-claim Metals. Write for 
Prices, Stating Quantities and Sizes. Scrap Me.als, 
Drosses, Metal Shop Sweepings, &c, also bought. 
J. Witson, Pleasant Grove, York Road, King’s Cross, 
Lonpon, N. 


(45 Plant for Sale, consisting of: 

One Set of CONDENSERS with 12 ft. 8 in. Pipes, 
with Box (maker Holmes and Co., Hudders- 
field), Good Condition. 

One 6 ft. by 3 ft. Morris and Cutler’s CONDEN- 








One Livesey WASHER, 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. 
One STATION GAS-METER, 4-inch Inlet and Out- 
= sag Drum and Centre have been recently 


One *STATION GAS-METER, with 3-inch Connec- 
tions 
BursaR Wellington College, BERKs, 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO IRON AND STEEL WORK. CONTRACTORS, 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the Supply, Delivery, and 

Erection of a STEEL ROOF over the No. 2 Retort- 
House at their Gaythorn Gas-Works. 

General Conditions of Contract, Specification, and 
Bill of Quantities can be obtained on Application to 
Mr. C. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Department, 
Town Hall, on payment of One Guinea, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bond-fide Tender. 

Drawings may be seen, and any other Information 
required may be had, on Application to Mr. J. G. 
Newbigging, C.E., at his Office, Rochdale Road 
Station. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee and endorsed “* Tender for New Roof, 
yaythorn,”’ must be delivered at the Gas Offices, Town 
Hall, Manchester, not later than Ten a.m. on Thursday, 
the 24th day of October, 1907. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Wma. Henry TAtsor, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Manchester, 
Oct. 11, 18 
HE Bethesda Urban District Council 
have 40 Tons of TAR for immediate disposal. 
Quotations are invited, and should be sent to 
D. Gairritru Daviss, 





Bethesda, North Wales, 
Oct. 10, 1907. 


FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
HE Directors of the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
Supply of SILICA and FIRE-CLAY GOODS required 
at their Neepsend, Effingham Street, and Grimesthorpe 
Stations during the next Twelve Months. 

Specifications and Forms of Tender may be obtained 
upon Application to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. 
J. W. Morrison, 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, marked ‘‘Tender for Fire-Clay 

x00ds,"” must be delivered by post to the undersigned 
not later than the first post on Tuesday, Nov. 5, 1907. 
Hanpury THOMAs, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Coe Street, Sheffield, 
. 10, 1907. 


"ASHFORD (KENT) URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 
HE Lighting Committee of the above 


Council are prepared to receive Separate TEN- 
DERS for their Surplus Coal and Carburetted Water 
Gas TAR during the Year ending Oct, 31, 1908. 

Particulars of Quantities, &c., and Form of Tender 
can be obtained on Application to the undersigned. 

Endorsed Tenders must be delivered at the Office of 
the Clerk to the Council, 11, Bank Street, Ashford, 
Kent, not later than Five p.m. on Wednesday, Oct. 30, 
1907. 





The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 
HERBERT R. TurNER, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Gas-Works, Ashford, 
Oct. 12, 1907. 





ISSUES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


M:- ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 


notify oe - ISSUES by AUCTION under 
PARLIAMENT POWERS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in LONDON. SUBURBAN, and PROVIN- 
CIAL GAS and WATER COMPANIES take place 
PERIODICALLY at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE 
YARD, E.C. 

Terms for Issuing such Capital, and also for includ- 
ing in these Periodical Sales Gas and Water Stocks 
and Shares belonging to Private Owners, can be 
obtained on application to Mr. ALFRED RicHaRDs’ 
OrFices, 18, Finspury Circus, E.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 
SOUTHEND GAS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £13,500 NEW ORDINARY “B” 
STOCK anp £3200 FOUR PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 
ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, Oct. 29, at Two o "clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, Finspury 
Circus, E.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 
GREAT YARMOUTH WATER WORKS 
COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £5000 NEW ORDINARY STOCK. 


ME- ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, Oct. 29, at Two o ‘clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FiNsBury 
Circus, E.C, 





PINNER GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
400 £5 “B” SHARES, 





CAPE TOWN AND DISTRICT GASLIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
159 £10 ORDINARY SHARES. 

R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, Oct, 29, at Two o clock, in Lots. Neil 27 


Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 


Circus, E.C, 











